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We mark the holiday season by sending 
our readers with each number of this 
week’s Christian Union a twelve-page 


CHRISTMAS SUPPLEMENT 
containing The Home and ¥ oung Folks, 
prepared with special reference to the fam- 
ily circle, and with the purpose of mak- 
ing the season a text for the application of 
the sentiment of Christmas to the life and 
work of both young and old. To the an- 
nouncements of special features of The 
Christian Union during the coming year 
we desire to add two which will excite the 
pleasantest anticipations among our read- 
ers, who are also lovers of the best liter- 
ature. 
tion of a 
subjects from 

MR. 


We shall soon begin the publica- 
series of articles on literary 


AUSTIN DOBSON, 


and of a series of regular contributions | 


on literary and social subjects by 
MR. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


B Bees city of Boston, which in October gave a ma- 
jority of six thousand for the Democratic can- 
didate for Governor, who stood upon a platform 
indorsing Civil Service Reform, ballot reform, and 
local option, as well as tariff reform, gave a major- 
ity of over tive thousand last week against a Demo- 
cratic candidate for Mayor who was nominated on 
a spoilsman’s platform as the candidate of the polite 
ical bosses. The election was, of course, again 
conducted under the Australian ballot system, and 
seems to demonstrate that under this system inde- 


pendent voting is bound to increase until municipal 


officers are elected because of personal fitness and 
not because of party allegiance. The question of 
license or no-license was voted upon, and the ma- 
jority in favor of license was but eight thousand as 
against eighteen thousand last year. Many of the 
temperance people voted for license in order to 
make permanent the restrictions which had recently 
been placed upon the saloons by the new high license 
law; at the same time many of the saloon-keepers 
whose licenses had not been renewed are reported 
_ to have urged their friends to vote the no-license 
ticket. It cannot be said, therefore, that the vote 
showed the relative numbers of the friends and the 
enemies of the saloons. In analyzing the vote by 
wards it is apparent that a man’s party politics 
had no bearing upon his views upon the license 
question. The strongest Republican ward, the 
Eleventh, which cast 2,400 Republican votes against 
500 Democratic, gave but 719 votes for no-license. 
The strongest Democratic ward, the Thirteenth, 
which gave 2,200 Democratic votes against 400 
Republican, gave 752 votes for no-license. The 
first ward was perhaps the richest in Boston, the 
second perhaps the poorest. In both the no-license 
vote was exceptionally small, but not so small 
among the poor as among the rich. The sentiment 
in favor of the abolition of the saloon is strongest 
among the middle classes, the richest classes voting 
for license because of the $800,000 which it paid 
into the city treasury for the relief of the taxpayers, 
and the poorest voting for license because most 


likely to be the victims and retainers of the saloons. 


* * 
* 


€ The strike epidemic in England is not yet ended. 
That in two months two hundred strikes should 


have been successful in obtaining an advance of at 
least ten per cent. in wages, with diminution in 
hours, has, of course, set the workingmen on fire 
with hope for betterment all along the line. This 
week’s strikes have been largely among the coal- 
stokers and porters employed by the gas companies. 
In London all of these companies except the South 
London conceded the demands of the coal-porters 
pending arbitration. This company offered a bonus 
of ten dollars extra pay for the first week and five 
dollars for each succeeding week of the strike to any 
laborers who would accept the jobs of the men who 
were striking. Yet it was impossible to get enough 
Londoners on even these terms. Paupers were then 
taken from the poorhouses, and men imported from 
all parts of England. These were escorted to the 
works under the protection of great squads of po- 
licemen, who would not allow the strikers to even 
talk with the new men. The latter were kept in 
good humor with themselves and their employers 
by unlimited supplies of beef and beer. The curious 
thing about the strike of the employees of the South 
London Company is that it followed the offer of a 
professedly profit-sharing arrangement. If the em- 
ployees would sign a twelve months’ contract not 
to strike, they were to be granted at the end of a 
year a bonus, either in wages or holiday, at the com- 


‘pany’s expense. The men felt that this was signing 


away their freedom. In Manchester, where the 
gas works are owned by the city, the employees also 
struck. To the credit of the city authorities, they 
did not hesitate to employ non-union men, and are 
succeeding in their efforts. Generally speaking, 
the workingmen of England greatly prefer the mu- 
nicipal corporations as employers. A recent plea 
in the “‘Contemporary Review ” for the street-car 


employees of London made the conditions of labor 
in those cities which owned their own car lines the 


ideal which the London employees should insist 
upon. 


* * 
* 

Father Huntington, whose interest in social ques- 
tions is a personal interest in suffering and oppressed 
humanity, makes in another column a practical sug- 
gestion which we are glad to offer to our readers 
for their consideration. A great many persons, 
women especially, are burdened by the limitations, 
the suffering, the absolute want, reduced almost to 
starvation point, of the poor women who make the 
cheap goods which are so eagerly bought at the bar- 
gain counters. What can we do, they say, to help 
them? and what use in lacerating our feelings over 
their sorrows if we can render them no help? To 
this question Father Huntington returns a definite 
reply. Find out, he says in substance, what em- 
ployers pay fair wages to their employees, and abso- 
lutely refuse to deal with any others. This is a 
kind of boycott which seems to us unobjectionable, 
and even praiseworthy. If there is any objection 
to it, we shall be glad to have the objector state it 
in our columns. Meanwhile we suggest that some 


of the labor unions interested in securing fair com- | 


pensation for workingwomen initiate this move- 
ment, by making up a list of the employers who pay 
fair wages according to the standard suggested by | 
Father Huntington, publish this list in the papers, 
and if necessary keep it standing as an advertise- 
ment, in order that the public may know with whom 
to deal if they wish to avoid sharing in that blood- 
guiltiness which Father Huntington, in the spirit of 
an old Hebrew prophet, charges on a certain class 
of employers. 
* * 

The death of Oliver Johnson removes from 
American life the last of that band of radical abo- 
litionists whose; voice as of one crying in the wilder- 


ness preceded and prepared the way of the Lord in 
his coming to set at liberty them that are bruised. 
It will always be an unsolved and insoluble prob-— 
lem whether to such an era the greatest contribu- 
tion was made by the prophet or by the statesman; 
by the idealist, who treated the Nation as a unit, 
and held it before its immediate duty, as though it 
had but one intelligence and one will—or by the - 
man of affairs, who recognized the truth that the 
National will is the resultant of many wills, and 
that to secure political action it must be asked to do 
only what its composite perception ean be persuaded 
to recognize and its composite will can be induced 
to accept as duty. To the first class Oliver John- 
son belonged. ‘Toa Puritan conscience was mated 
a mystic’s faith—a combination which always makes 
an enthusiasm of wonderful staying power. The 
churches of America, in the sometimes timidity, 
sometimes political ignorance, and sometimes act- 
ual apostasy of not a few of the clergy, seemed 


|to him so recreant to their duty that he aban- 


doned the church of his fathers, and with the 
church its creed. But his faith in his fathers’ 
God never weakened. He endured as seeing 
Him who is invisible, and to the end fought 
a good fight of faith. If John is right, and 
he that loveth knoweth God, then Oliver Johnson 
knew God, for all the indignation of his sometimes 
too combative nature was poured out upon a system 
which seemed to him at once a cruel wrong to 
humanity and an organized blasphemy against God. 
After the war for emancipation was over, he wasted 
no time or energy’in fighting a fought battle, but 
enlisted in other campaigns, and as editor success- 
ively in the New York “ Independent,” the “ Weekly 
Tribune,” and The Christian Union, did good service 
and skillful for humanity. His last days were 
spent in comparative retirement, and his last hours 
were calm with the spiritual peace of a soul con- 
scious of imperfections, but also of unswerving 
integrity of purpose, and restful in the companion- 
ship of a God in whose strength all life’s battle had 
been fought. His life appears to us to have been 
a fruit of the theology which he rejected ; the Christ 
whose divinity he denied in his creed he accepted 
in his conception of the All-Father. At all events, 
tested by life he was a follower of Jesus Christ, and 
as his good soldier endured much hardness ; and 
life, not creed, is the Bible test of Christian char- 
acter. 
* * 
* 

On our Religious News page will be found a brief 
summary of the latest phase of the Revision question 
in the Presbyterian Church. The brooklyn Pres- 
bytery thinks that there should be a revision, but 
not such “as would change or impair the system of 
doctrine taught in the Confession ;” and the Com- 
mittee of the New York Presbytery are almost 
equally explicit in declaring that the “ Presbytery 
would regard with apprehension any attempts to 
remodel the Confession of Faith, as endangering 
the integrity of our system of doctrine.” This 
Committee does, nevertheless, it seems to us, pro- 
pose changes which would materially modify the 
Confession of Faith, in proposing to eliminate from 
it particular election. The exclusion of all sem- 
blance of teaching the damnation of any infants or 
of all heathen is more like the excision of an ex- 
crescence not essential to the system. But, sooner 
or later—probably later rather than sooner—the 
Presbyterian Church will have to determine whether 
it believes that God’s mercy makes provision for 
the whole human race or only for the elect ; whether, 
where sin hath abounded, grace hath much more 
abounded ; whether, in short, the death of any soul is 
due to the divine predetermination or to the absolute 
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free will of the individual. John Calvin’s Calvinism 
was consistent, as was that of Jonathan Edwards, 
because it denied the free will of man. But the 
philosophy which assumes human freedom of will 
and asserts particular election of individuals, whose 


“number is so certain and definite that it cannot be 


either increased or diminished,” is at war with itself, 
and any truce, after battle is once joined, will be 
illusive and temporary. Happily, the most that 
Presbyteries can decide is what they think about it, 


not what actually is. 


A new “Presbyterian and Reformed Review ” 
is announced, which may in some sense be supposed 
as intended to take the place of the “ Presbyterian 
Review,” deceased. We judge, however, from the 
personnel of its editors, and from what we can 
learn of its origination, that it has a very different 
purpose and will represent a very different spirit. 
The “ Presbyterian Review” was edited by a 
board composed of editors officially elected by the 
different Presbyterian theological seminaries, by 
which it was intended to’secure in it an impartial 
treatment of all points of controversy within the 
Presbyterian Church. ‘The new “ Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review ” is differently constituted. 
While there are upon its board representatives of 
different theological seminaries, they have not 
been appointed by the faculties of those semi- 
naries, and, at least in some instances, do not 
represent the prevailing public sentiment within 
those seminaries. The ‘“ Review” we judge will 
be, not only distinctively Presbyterian, but dis- 
tinctively conservative and anti-revision. It will 
be the organ of those who desire to retain un- 
changed the present Confessions of the Presby- 
terian Church, and unchanged the terms of sub- 
scription to them. As such it will have a dis- 
tinctive dogmatic value. But it will be, we suspect, 
a mistake to regard it as in any proper sense an 
exponent of Presbyterianism. 

. *. 

In reading the article on “ Progressive Religious 
Leaders in the Presbyterian Church ” in this week’s 
issue, the reader must bear in mind the remarks 


_with which we accompanied recently a similar 


article on “ Religious Leaders in the Congregational 
Church.” Limitations of space as well as other 
limitations beset the writers of these articles. 
Otherwise mention might well be made of such 
men as Dr. Ecob, of Albany, Millard, of Rochester, 
and McPherson, of Chicago, and others who, like 
them, devoted to the work of their parishes, and 
comparatively uninterested in the ecclesiastical 
battles which go on in Presbyteries and Synods, are 
yet in quiet ways exerting an unseen but real 
leavening influence in the Church. If our contrib- 
utor could have properly spoken of those who have 
but just passed off the stage, leaving the soul still 
“marching on,” he would have put in the front 
rank such a man as Dr. Hitchcock, late President 
of Union Theological Seminary. If he had not 
resolutely confined himself to men who are still 
actively leading in the advance movement of theo- 
logical thought, he would have given also a promi- 
nent place to the name of Dr. McCosh, late President 
of Princeton, whose natural force has not yet abated, 
whose voice in present discussions is for important if 
not radical revision of the creed, and whose teachings, 
still speaking to the Church through his works, have 
done, it seems to us, more than those of any other 
living man to transform theology from an a priori 
to an inductive science. These men and _ those 
whom he describes are the theological successors of 
Lyman Beecher and Albert Barnes, and the future 
will be as much perplexed to comprehend how the 
essential evangelical soundness of any of them 
could be called in question as the present is to com- 
prehend the secret of the accusations of heresy 
brought against their predecessors, these Presbyte- 
rian “heretics of yesterday.” The Presbyterian 


Church of Scotland has already felt and yielded to 


the influence of the nineteenth century; the Church 
which disciplined Robertson has elected Marcus 
Dods; and it is certain that the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States is being borne along 
on the same current and in the same direction. The 
question is less “‘ whither ” than how fast. 
* * 

The breakfast given in this city a week ago to 
Count Emile de Karatry, the representative of 
several foreign literary societies, who is here in the 
interest of international copyright, brought to- 
gether a representative gathering of authors, art- 
ists, and publishers, and was an auspicious opening 
of the winter’s campaign in the good cause of jus- 
tice and honesty to foreign authors. A vigorous 
effort will be made during the present session of 
Congress to secure the long deferred consummation 
of the copyright agitation. The matter has now 
passed beyond the stage of discussion; it has been 
presented in all its aspects for so many years past 
that no intelligent man or woman fails to under- 
stand its real significance. ‘The Christian Union 
has based its argument for copyright entirely on 
the moral ground. If a thing is dishonest, it is 
unnecessary to prove that it is inexpedient. The 
American people are not slow, when their atten- 
tion is once awakened, to perceive the moral bear- 
ings of a question, and while there are those who 
still use the old,familiar, fallacious, and misleading 
argument about free books and cheap books, the 
people, as a whole, believe that honesty is the best 
policy, even if it sometimes involves additional 
expense. In the matter of the protection of foreign 
authors, it has been proved again and again that in 
the long run honesty and justice would benefit 
readers no less than writers. There is no ques- 
tion about the present, condition of public senti- 
ment on this matter, but a vigorous expression of 
that sentiment would do much to awaken the in- 
terest of torpid Congressmen. 

* 


* 
* 


The general term of the New York Supreme 
Court has dissolved the injunction, obtained in 
the court below, prohibiting the Commissioner of 


Public Works in this city from interfering with. 


the wires of the electric light companies. The 
Court holds that, on the evidence that these 
wires are dangerous to human life and a pub- 


lic nuisance, it is the right and duty of the 


Commissioner of Public Works to remove them, 
He has already begun to discharge this duty, and 
Monday morning’s papers report that, with the 
solitary exception of the Edison Company, all the 
electric light companies are practically shut down, 
only a few circuits which run through the subways 
being in operation. With the legal question in- 
volved in this case we have nothing to do, but we 
believe that the public wil] with substantial unanimity 
welcome the decision which authorizes the removal] 
of its menacing wires. All the arguments of Mr. 
Westinghouse in the recent number of the “ North 
American Review ”’ dissolve before the tragic deaths 
which have occurred again and again in this city 
from the electric light wires. Whether Mr. Edison 
is correct in saying that the dangers will be equally 
great if the wires which have caused these deaths 
are placed underground it is not for a non-expert 
to determine. But we do not hesitate to say that it 
is far better to go back to horse-cars and gaslights, or 
even to pedestrianism and sperm candles, than to 
live in a community with instruments of death and 
destruction strung over our heads or laid under our 
feet, and we ourselves never knowing how soon an 
explosion may take place from below or an electric 
bolt may strike from above, or death may enter 
through the telephone or the electric bell. The 
Legislature of every State should at once secure the 
appointment of electrical experts, and no company 
should be permitted to put up electric wires except 
on such conditions and with such safeguards as pre- 
vent them from becoming under any probable cir- 
cumstances a menace to life. 


The New York “Herald” of December 8 pub- 
lishes three columns of opinions from eminent 
divines as to the propriety of clergymen smoking. 
Messrs. Talmage, Cuyler, Joseph Cook, Morgan 
Dix, William Hayes Ward, Newman Hall, Lyman 
Abbott, Thomas Armitage, James McCosh, F. W. 
Farrar, A. Cleveland Coxe, Edward Beecher, C. C. 
McCabe, Washington Gladden, R. Heber Newton, 
Austin Phelps, and William R. Alger do not 
smoke, and more or less vigorously condemn 
smoking. Messrs. Hepworth, Collyer, Furness, 
R. S. Storrs, and S. D. Burchard smoke, or at 


least do not disapprove of smoking. But we be-— 


lieve not one of them seriously undertakes to 
answer Thomas K. Beecher’s significant question, 
“Tf asked, Why not? should answer, Why?” or 
Bishop Potter’s suggestion, “I do not think that 
clergymen are under any obligation to smoke.” 
One or two clerical correspondents do not smoke, 
but do not see any objection to smoking in others; 
and one, the Rev. O. B. Frothingham, does not 
smoke, but presents tersely the argument in favor of 
smoking: “ The clerical life is one of much nervous 
excitement which needs quieting, and at the same 
time of moral restraint which insures moderation. 
A cigar is a solace and a companion. The student 
craves both.” For ourselves, we can neither agree 
with William R. Alger that intoxicating liquor and 
tobacco are “ the two chief enemies of the human 
race,” nor with William Henry Furness that smok- 
ing “‘ takes the place of drinking.” Nor does Mr. 
Frothingham’s argument for the weed, though he 
counterbalances it with mild disapproval on the 
ground of example, appear to us very forceful. 
True hygiene requires that a man should not so 


exhaust his physical energies as to require stimu- 


lants on the one side or narcotics on the other. 
¥ 
* 

The brief account of the inauguration of a move- 
ment having for its object the University and 
School Extension in this country, which appears in 
another column, will be read with great interest. 
We have reported very fully, and more than once 
commented editorially, on the English movement in 
this direction, which has already proved fruitful 
of such excellent results and which promises to 
become a leading educational factor in Great Brit- 
ain. In this country there has not been, until the 
organizing of this society, any attempt to carry 


university teaching to the people on anything like 


the scale used in England. Some of the Juhns 
Hopkins men have conducted very successfully 
lecture courses in different places, and the Chau- 
tauqua movement has its university side. But what 
has been needed, as we urged in a recent editorial, 
is the co-operation of leading institutions, which, by 
following the English methods as far as they are 
adapted to American conditions, will not only 
extend educational opportunities, but will set a 
higher standard of attainment throughout the 
country. A long step has been taken in this 
direction by the organization of the University and 
School Extension Society. 

GENERAL News.—Viscount Prado, the deposed 
Brazilian Prime Minister, has issued a manifesto 
denouncing the leaders of the revolutionary move- 
ment, and calling on the people to exercise their 
freedom of choice in the coming elections. Emin 
Bey has greatly improved, and it is thought he will 
recover.——Congress will adjourn to January 6; an 


immense number of new bills have been introduced 


into both branches; the House has called on the 
Speaker to appoint a committee of five to investi- 
gate the “ballot-box contract” scandal in Ohio; 
on Wednesday of last week a joint session was 
held to commemorate the centennial of Washing- 
ton’s inauguration, Chief Justice Fuller delivering 
an oration. 
Cronin murder trial in Chicago on Monday after- 
noon. Beggs, the senior warden of the Clan-na- 
Gael lodge, which is accused of plotting the murder, 


A verdict was reached in the - 
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was aquitted ; Kunze, who took a minor part in the 
murder, was sentented to three years’ imprison- 
ment; Burke, Coughlin, and O’Sullivan, to impris- 
onment for life. The evidence confirmed the 
theory that the murder of Dr. Cronin was planned 
in cold blood with great deliberation, and executed 
with the utmost brutality ; and it seems certain 
that the cause was the fear of his making further 
disclosures about the misappropriation of funds by 
- the leaders of one faction in the secret society. 


THE MYSTERY OF CHRISTMAS. 


WE do not wholly wonder at the skepticism 
which would rob the world of Christmas, or 
would reduce it to a mere carnival of jollity and 
junketing. Indeed, we sometimes think that there 
is more faith in the skepticism which doubts the 
incarnation than in the belief which accepts it 
without questioning. When men thought that the 
world was the center of the universe, that the stars 
were a celestial chandelier, and that God was a big 
man, there seemed nothing incredible in the opinion 
that he had come out of the unknown to make the 
world a visit—like an absentee landlord visiting his 
tenants. But as science has enlarged our conception 
of the universe, and religion has enlarged our 
conception of God, the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion has enlarged its demands on human faith. 
That “the Jnfinite and Eternal Energy from 
whom all things proceed” should have entered 
into human life, and walked among men, and 


known human experience, and companioned with 


men, becomes an almost incredible thought. As 
we better realize the grandeur of God, this humil- 
iation is seen the greater; as we better realize his 
glory, this self-emptying of glory is seen the more 
wonder-wakening. Beside this question all minor 
questions of miracles sink into insignificance—the 
star, the angels’ song, the worshiping Magi. If the 
Infinite and the Eternal has tabernacled among men, 
it is easy to believe that His coming and His pres- 
ence were witnessed by irrepressible gleams of glory 
shining through His earthly disguise. To believe 
in the Christ makes belief in all lesser miracles 
neither important nor impossible. : 
And yet, just because this incarnation of the In- 
finite is incredible, we believe it; for it seems to us 
most credible that God should do incredible things : 
that he should have some surprises for his children ; 
that his love should be as wondrous as his power ; 
that his provision for man’s spiritual life should 
be as thought-surpassing as his provision for man’s 
earthly need and nature. That God should have 


so loved his children is less incredible than that. 


man should have imagined such a love. 


** How could God love so ? 
He who in all his Werks below 
Adapted to the n of man, 
Made love the basis of the plan— 
Did love, as was demonstrated ; 
While man, who was so fit instead 
To hate, as every day gave proof— 
Man thought man, for his kind’s behoof, 
Both could and did invent that scheme | 
Of perfect love: ’twould well beseem 
Cain’s nature thou wast wont to praise, 
Not tally with God’s usual ways!”’ 


All issues between Christian faith and ration- 
alism, pure or diluted, are resolvable into this one 
question—Does Christmas truly celebrate the dawn 
of a divine life in the world? Let us not belittle 
our faith to make it easier of acceptance. The 
grander truths walk into a welcoming heart, while 
dwarfed pretenders knock outside in vain. Ration- 
alism leaves God in the heavens, man on the earth, 
and between them an infinite gulf or an impene- 
trable veil. Evangelical faith sees God in nature, 
and in every phenomenon of nature the working of 
his will—that is its doctrine of the Fatherhood. 
It sees in Jesus Christ God tabernacling with men, 
God manifest in the flesh, God in biography— 
that is its doctrine of the Son. It sees in human 


life the Spirit of God ever working, remitting sin, 


bestowing life, filling humanity with the fullness of 
God—that is its doctrine of the Holy Spirit. This 
threefold yet single faith is its doctrine of the 
Trinity. All this Christmas means to us: the birth 
of a new life in the world—cradled in the manger, 
witnessed in miracle and ministry and Passion, 
bursting the bonds of death in resurrection, but 
not to be consummated until the end, when he shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to God even the 
Father, and his redeemed ones shall share with 
their Elder Brother in the glory of the Father, and 
the Father’s tabernacle shall be with men, and he 
shall dwell in them as he dwelt in Jesus, and they 
shall be filled with all the fullness of God. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


Bans are in every age a few men who are 
keenly sensitive to the influences of their time, 
and keenly alive also to those things which remain 
unchanged in all times; and this twofold genius 
—the genius of sympathy and the genius of in- 
sight—makes them the interpreters and inspirers 
of their generation. Like Hugo, they are intensely 
of their time, but, like Bruno’s ideal scholar, they 
are awakeners of slumbering souls, and, like Schil- 
ler’s ideal poet, they descend into their age to 
scourge, to reprove, and to uplift. Robert Browning 
was one of these leaders ; his own age laid a deep 
impress upon him, but his message was the truth 
of all ages. It.was the prophetic element in him 
which postponed so long that deep and genuine 
recognition which of late years has been his; a 
recognition for which the greatest might well have 
waited, since it came from the best of his con- 
temporaries, and was based upon that which was 
deepest and noblest in him. There are gifts of 
melody which win the ear with their earliest music ; 
there are sweet and tranquil meditations upon com- 
mon experience, which commend themselves to us 
because they speak of things obvious and familiar ; 
and these have their place and value. But 
Browning did not choose the captivating cadences 
of verse, although he was by no means without the 
gift of pure melody ; nor did he concern himself with 
the things which lie on the surface of experience, 
and, like the daisies with which the meadows are 
starred, may be plucked by a child’s hand ; he chose 
rather to make himself the instrument of that vaster 
harmony in which all that enters into human life 
is blended and expressed. He felt with the sensitive- 
ness of a great poet those deep and silent currents 
which find their constant flow through a thousand 
eddies and counter-currents, and those who study 
him find in him, as in no other modern English poet, 
that peculiar and momentary blending of the 
temporal and the eternal which gives an age its 
character and genius. Browning felt, long in 
advance of any free literary expression of its mean- 
ing, the play of the manifold influences which center 


| upon a human soul and give it color and impulse ; 


he felt intensely the relativity of knowledge, the 


| incompleteness of all present attainments, the transi- 


toriness of all existent conditions ; thus far he went 
with the more subtle scientific minds. But he did 
not rest here; he felt with peculiar force this deep 
influence of his time, but it became to him another 
revelation of the eternal truth. That which led 
many to agnosticism led him to a fuller and more 
triumphant faith ;.that which for many set a rigid 
boundary about knowledge for him made the horizon 
luminous with the glory which is beyond. 


That the hard and fast lines which once divided | 


life and men with the arbitrariness and unreality 
of formal logic would disappear when science had 
penetrated to primal forces, and in the wide vision 
of knowledge had seen all things fluid, seething, 
constantly reshaping, was inevitable, and the world 
to-day is striving to secure a point of view from 
which all things shall again become orderly and 
coherent. It is Browning’s chief claim on the at- 
tention of thoughtful men that he attained such a 


vantage ground and gained a fresh vision of the 
sublime movement of life. He saw life, not as an 
arrested current, but free and flowing; breaking 
forth from new and unsuspected sources, making 
new channels, discovering new tidal influences. It 
was no seething chaos on which he looked; in this 
ceaseless movement nothing is permanent save the 
will that directs it and the law under which it works 
out the purposes of that will. Browning believed 
so profoundly in God and in the supremacy of 
spiritual forces that he surrenders no part of life to 
alien and antagonistic influences. This sublime 
movement, always changing, always shifting ‘its 
forms, comes from God, and no part of it has es- 
eaped his contro]. Out of all this stir and change 
character is shaped as the clay in the hands of 
the potter; sorrow, loss, imperfection, temptation, 
are under the pressure of the divine hand, 
and all things work together for the fashion- 
ing of the soul. The end of living is, not to es- 
cape these deep and agonizing experiences, but 
to drain the cup to the bottom, to taste all that life 
offers, to live intensely in each successive experience, 
and to rejoice in the anguish that bares the very soul 
and brings it into painful but inspiring touch with the 
infinite purpose. The very imperfection and suffer- 
ing involved in all living are prophetic of the 
sublime perfection toward which all things move ; 
in incompleteness is the growing prophecy of the 
rounded whole. It is Browning’s great service to 
faith that he saw life, not as a creation once perfect 
and now marred and broken, but as a vast and contin- 
uous growth, always aspiring, even in its lowest 
stages ; always striving, even in its ignorance ; always 
expanding, even in its imperfection ; that he saw it as 
a whole, and was so near the divine point of view 
that he too, out of human weakness and blindness, 
could also say that it was good. To him God 
spoke in many ways, with many voices, but it was 
always the same message, whether uttered by his- 
tory, by art, by literature, by science, by great 
teachers, by the incarnated Word. 

It was because of this range of knowledge, this 
breadth of sympathy, this depth of vision, that 
Browning was one of the teachers and inspirers of 
his times ; all things considered, he was the greatest 
master of spiritual things among our English-speak- 
ing poets. Into the work of no other English poet 
has there passed so sublime a conception of life, | 


applied with such power and certainty to all human 


knowledge and activity. There is an impulse in 
his thought, a victorious assurance in his insight, 
which have the force of a master current among the 
conflicting currents of our time. Such poems as 
“Saul,” “A Death in the Desert,’ “ Prospice,” 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra,” are not only the evident work 
of genius, they are also the authentic utterances 
vf spiritual prophecy. 

It is sufficient here to indicate the sources of that 
power which has made Browning the greatest 
spiritual force in modern poetry. It is idle at this 
date to attempt to settle the question of his rank as 
a poet. In the force and rush of his convictions 
he reminds us constantly of Carlyle; we cannot 
judge him dispassionately, so commanding and 
potential is his personality. That time will dis- 
criminate between the work that is art and the work 
that is only philosophic, and that much that he 
wrote will be discarded, may be serenely anticipated 
by those who love him most ; Wordsworth’s work 
has had a like sifting, and the grain is all the more 
precious for the loss of the chaff. Browning wrot« 
with immense virility and wrote for strong minds, 
wrote largely for trained minds, and can never be 
popular in the sense in which Burns is popular ; but 
there is in him the same splendid sweep of vision, 
the same organic imaginative force, that are in 
Dante and Shakespeare and Guvethe, and all the 
greater poets. He cared little for the prettiness of 
fancy of which contemporary verse is so largely 
made up—a quality excellent in its way, but in no 
sense creative. He was strong in that penetrating 
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quality of imagination which holds its torch7aloft 
in the secret places of creation and the human soul 
and reveals the interior structure of things. The 
world will remember Caponsacchi, Pompilia, Guido, 
and the Pope when it forgets the forensic chapters 
in “The Ring and the Book!;” will remember 
‘‘ Pippa Passes,” “ Andrea del Sarto,” and “ The 
Last Duchess” when it forgets “Sordello,” “ Fi- 
pine at the Fair,” and “The Inn Album.” It 
will remember, too, that this man was just and true, 
beloved by his friends, honored of all men. 

Browning died as he had lived. The very last 
verse that came from his hand, the close of the 
epilogue to “ Asolando,” published two weeks ago, 
has still the ring of the splendid courage and daunt- 
less faith of his prime: 


‘* One who never turned his back, but marched breast for- 
ward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, | 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


** No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer ! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
* Strive and thrive !’ ery ‘Speed—fight on, fare ever 
There as here !’ ”’ 


HOW SHALL WE, KEEP CHRISTMAS? 


HESE lines will meet the eye of some, perhaps 
of many, ministers in whose churches there is no 
religious observance of Christmas, although indi. 
vidual members of these churches are accustomed 
on that day, some for the sake of hearing fine 
music, others with a distinctly devotional purpose, 
to resort to other churches where there are services 
of public worship. It strikes a reflective mind as 
an anomaly that, while there is an increasing tend- 
ency to commemorate anniversaries of all kinds, 
there should still be so many Christian churches 
which do not commemorate the birth of Christ. 

“ Oh, yes, we do; we have a Christmas tree and 
a Sunday-school entertainment.” This only makes 
the anomaly more striking which marks the day by 
merriment, but not also by worship. The Christ- 
mas tree and the Santa Claus comedy have their 
rightful place; but they cannot fill the vacant place 
of a higher interest. They are survivals, innocent 
and wholesome, of ancient customs belonging to a 
superstitious age, and may appropriately enough 
live on when baptized by the spirit of the Son of 
man, to whom every human interest is dear. But 
to see Christian churches open to these and shut to 
a distinctively religious commemoration of the be- 
ginning of the Christian centuries in the birth of 
the Saviour of the world, would seem more strange 
but for the hardening effect of custom. 

That it is so is not without cause, though it is 
without reason. Moved with indignation at the 
license of Christmas merry-makers, their dancing 
and drinking, the Scotch General Assembly in 1575 
resolved —“ That all days which have heretofore 
been kept holy, besides the Sabbath days, such as 
Yule day [Christmas], Saints’ days, and such 
others, may be abolished, and a civil penalty be ap- 
pointed against the keepers thereof by ceremonies, 
banqueting, fasting, and such other vanities.” -The 
stern reformers who enacted this total abstinence 
law against the abuses which had made Christmas- 
keeping scandalous to them, would be surprised, we 
fancy, to find churches of their order now open for 
“such vanities” as Santa Claus celebrations, but 
shut for worship. So would their successors, the 
English Puritans, who enacted that Christmas in 
1644 should be kept as a fast day. 

The passions of those conflicts between precisians 
and libertines have died away. Their attendant 
prejudices survive in an indifference to the religious 
uses of the day, which religious sentiment then so 
singularly proscribed. This indifference sharply 
distinguishes the non-liturgical churches of America 
as a body from all other Protestant churches in this 
and other lands. What we are concerned about is 


not the prejudice or the indifference so much as 
the loss of benefit thereby. 

Truism as it is to repeat that Christianity is 
grounded in historic facts, it reminds us that the 
commemoration of these facts must be for the 
interest of Christianity. Just as domestic affection 
seeks and finds its quickening in the celebration 
of birthdays and wedding days ; just as patriotism 
is invigorated by fit observance of the great days 
of our country’s history, so does a devout com- 
memoration of the great days of Christ touch us 
afresh with the inspirations of which he is the 
source. This cannot be neglected without a loss of 
power, unconscious perhaps, but real. 

It matters little that the date of Jesus’ birth is 
uncertain. The fact does not perish with the date. 
Nor does it matter, for those who recognize any 
guidance of the church by the Spirit of Christ, 
that the day is not of apostolic institution, but 
later. Few, if any, imagine any derivation of 
Christmas—so called from the Saxon maessa, festi- 
val—from “the errors of Rome.” The day and 
its religious benefit belong to our inheritance from 
primitive Christianity before the period of cor- 
ruption and division. It is one of the family jew- 
els, which the Scotch and English Calvinists, in 
their haste to flee from the “ Babylon” of their 
day, dropped by the way. It is for us to regain it 
if we prize it. 

The criticism has been passed upon the Calvin- 
istic system that it made too little of Christ. 
Christmas brings to us the question whether it is 
so with us. ‘The day is to be prized for this, that 
it tends to turn all hearts and thoughts toward 
him alone, forgetting for the time the differences 
of sect and creed and rite. It brings us to 
face with vital questions: For what purposes did 
Christ come? What objects of his coming are 
still unrealized? What is practical Christianity, 
as the carrying out of the mind of Christ? Thus 
it opens the ways of the Spirit toward Christian 
unity and philanthropy, but, above all, toward a 
closer personal sympathy with Christ himself, in 
oneness of spirit and purpose with him. To let 
the day go by without utilizing its opportunity for 
such a drawing toward him in personal love and 
loyalty is a costly sacrifice to the prejudices of our 

It is one of the strangest anomalies in the world 
that churches which esteem themselves as making 
more of the spirit of religion than the form, should 
make themselves exceptional in Christendom by 
losing all the spiritual import of such a day as the 
birthday of Christ, and retaining only the form of 
a holiday observance. 

The importance of a religious Christmas as an 
element of Christian nurture cannot be too strongly 
insisted on. Our current Sunday-school system of 
lessons, in deference to the old Calvinistic prej- 
udice, still ignores this, and for the most part gives 
the children something else than Christ at Christ- 
mas. The whole Advent season, as well as the 
Easter season, should be engrossed with Christ, and 
its teaching pressed toward the point of self-com- 
mittal in discipleship to him. Here, too, what a 


waste there is of Christian opportunity ! 


But these lines are written in the hope that 
this year more than ever of the non-liturgical 
churches will awaken to the Christward opportunities 
of Christmas. There has been for years a manifest 
turn of the tide and an increasing flow in the right 
direction. This is especially the case in the large 
cities; the country is, as usual, slow in change. 
Sometimes by a simple prayer-meeting, sometimes 
by an elaborate service with special music and 
sermon, sometimes by union services of several 
churches together, the old Scotch protest is being 
canceled in the name of Christ. 

Christmas, like every other opportunity, will bring 
to us only what we bring to it. It is but a shadow 
of better things to come. We must see in it, not 
only history, but prophecy depending on us for ful- 


fillment. We are not merely to look back to the 
incarnation of Christ’s divine life, but forward also 
to a fuller incarnation of his life in the world and 
in ourselyes—a broader humanity, a deeper piety, a 
more catholic church, a more Christianized law and 
government, a divine commonwealth. For this it is 
good to come together on Christmas Day to pray, 
with the beloved disciple, “ Even so, come, Lord 
Jesus.” 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 


To Annual Report of Plymouth Church (Brook- 

lyn), of which we give a brief abstract in an- 
other tolumn, is of more than merely local interest, 
because it affords a kind of object lesson of some 
methods of church work which we have from time 
to time urged on our readers in the colurins of The 
Christian Union, and of which we have heretofore 
given object lessons from other churches. The 
problem how to reach with a living Christianity 
the masses in our great cities is a problem which 
is discussed in many a convention and experi- 
mented on by many a church. Plymouth Church 
experiments are of value, though they have not as 
yet passed the experimental stage. 

It is, in the first place, three churches; one for 
the raising of money, three for its expenditure. 
In point of fact, it spent in 1889 considerably 
more on various forms of missionary and benevolent 
work than on its own church and Sunday-school 
—an action which at least looks in the right direc- 
tion for any organization which claims to be made up 
of followers of Him who came, not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister. Of its two chapels one is, to — 
all intents and purposes, a distinct church, larger, 
whether measured by average attendance, number of 
families ministered to, or amount of work done and 
meetings maintained, than any one of half the Con- 
gregational churches in Brooklyn; but no larger than, 
perhaps not so large as, some other similar chapels 
maintained by other churches. What is more experi- 
mental is the establishment, in direct connection with 
the church, of forms of life not usually regarded as 
churchly. It has adopted as its own one Working 
Girls’ Club, called a second Club into being, each 
with a home of its own, organized a third Club for 
schoolgirls under sixteen years of age, a fourth for 
boys of about the same age, a Temperance Society 
for young people with a membership of between 
one and two hundred, and a young men’s Gymna- 
sium with a membership of between two and three 
hundred. These organizations are more or less 
self-supporting. They are composed, to a large 
extent, of members who are either-very remotely 
connected with Plymouth Church or not at all, and 
connection with Plymouth Church or its missions 
is not a condition of membership—active or asso- 
ciate—in either one of them. They are organized, 
not to build up the church, but as means to enable 
the church to get hold of and build up men and 
women. 

We speak of these phases of church activity as 
experimental, though they certainly are not unprece- 
dented. We refer to them because they are ex- 
periments on which the public will look with 
interest, and from which they may gather instruc- 
tion. The preaching of the Gospel and the teach- 
ing of the Bible are not experiments; and these 
constitute in Plymouth, as in all churches of Christ, 
the center and heart of its activity. The aggregate 
membership in all its Guilds, Clubs, and similar 
societies is much less than its Sabbath morning 
congregation, and hardly more than, if so much as, 
the membership of either one of its three Sunday- 
schools. The question which it is considering, how- 
ever, is this: whether by other means it cannot help 
build up character,and in some whom it cannot hope 
to bring at first, if ever, into its religious meetings. 
So far its success in reaching such persons has ex- 
ceeded its expectations. We believe that the city 
church of the future must move along these lines and 
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in these directions; that if it wishes to interest men 
and women in spiritual truth, it must take an interest 
in what interests them; that it must share their life 
before it can make them sharers in its higher life. 

Such a church, at all events, will not be a social 
club, nor a mere collecting agency for religious 
secretaries and societies, nor merely a worshiping 
assemblage for the development of the spiritual life 
and the gratification of the spiritual desires of its 
own members. It will become, as Dr. Parkhurst 
has well said, the force, not the field, of its pastor ; it 
will think any instrument Christian which it can 
make a means of Christian service ; it will be more 
urgent to teach the art of living than the mysteries 
of polemical theology ; and it will be as ready for 
that purpose to use the library, the reading-room, 
_ the cooking-school, the coffee-house, the gymnasium, 
the bowling alley, or the billiard-table, as the pulpit, 
the Bible, and the Prayer-Book, though it will 
always give these latter the first place and hold the 
others only as accessories. In short, it will be all 
that it has been and is as a reservoir and conserver 
of spiritual force, while it will take on in addition 
that work which has hitherto been left too exclu- 
sively to be taken up by the Societies for Ethical 
Culture. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The winters seemed colder, whether they were or not, 
when the Spectator was a boy ; and some thirty years 
ago there was one Christmas week when it seemed as if 
the glacial period had suddenly returned. There was 
snow on the ground,and thick blue-black ice on the 


creeks and flooded meadows. One had not to take a cir- 


cuitous route to reach whatever point he wished, and 
this to the boys of the neighborhood made the outdoor 
world more attractive. Not an old hollow tree, even, 
in the treacherous swamps, but could now be reached, 
and so the home of every owl, coon, or opossum was at 
the Spectator’s mercy. What, then, if it was cold ! 


Boots and overcoat were equal to every need, and the | 


wide and wild world was before us. There was a 
skeleton in the Spectator’s closet, nevertheless. Christ- 
mas was approaching, but never a sign of it within the 
walls of the old farmhouse. For years it had come 
and gone with scarcely a mention made of the fact ; 
and now, having heard something of holiday festivities 
from city cousins, the Spectator vowed he would revolu- 
tionize the family custom in one respect. But how ? 
A hundred plans came as if by magic, but each was 
handicapped by impracticability—a condition of affairs 
that is very common to the Spectator’s maturer years. 
It must be a secret, of course. The opposition would 
prove formidable indeed if the matter was openly dis- 
cussed. - Never a Christmas‘ had been celebrated for 
a full century in the old house, and why now? But 
the Spectator was determined, and so it came about 
that he had a merry Christmas. — 

It was a simple matter, after all ; and how often it 
happens that, after days of puzzling over the impossi- 
ble, an easy solution of a difficulty comes at the proper 
moment! When it was time to act, all was plain 
enough. The Spectator, on one plea or another, went 
from house to house, as if the call was by mere acci- 
dent, and made known his wishes to a judicious mem- 
ber of each family he visited. All agreed to broach 
the subject, and so it resulted that two or more mem- 
bers of five families, each group in blissful ignorance 
of his neighbor’s movements, determined to spend the 
day with the Spectator’s grandfather. It was the first 
surprise party in that staid Quaker neighborhood, and 
never before so merry a Christmas. Of course the 
Spectator was all innocence ; but the puzzled expression 
on his grandfather’s face, and the perplexity of the 
women-folk, was fun indeed to him. ‘“ There’s com- 
pany coming,” he remarked, as a carriage turned in 
the lane. “Sure enough !” remarked the Spectator’s 
aunt, who, turning to her sister, added, “ And there is 
almost nothing for dinner.” The Spectator grinned 
Before the first carriage drove up to the house, a sec- 
ond was in sight, and the third was not far behind. 

“Truly,” remarked neighbor A to neighbor B, “we 
did not expect to meet thee here. We’ve been intend- 
ing to drive over for some time, but the work at home 
prevented.” 

“And that is what I was about to remark ; the same 
impulse has moved us both.” The Spectator smiled. 


“This is quite a Christmas celebration,” the some 


what bewildered host replied, and no sooner had the 
sound of his voice died away than neighbor C was an- 
nounced ; and neighbors D and E followed in his wake, 
The Spectator lingered to hear the result, but did not 
dare show himself. His face was very red, for his 
sedate grandfather was stuttering! “ Really, truly ; 
this is, treally, ruly ” he heard no more, but made 
a dash for the back yard. Unlucky dash! He col- 
lided with his portly aunt, and both sprawled upon the 
entry floor. The company came streaming from the 


parlor, but what came of it the Spectator never learned. 


He was up and away before the mystery was solved. 
A rest on the far side of the barn finally restored him. 
Joy and fear made it a merry and mad Christmas both, 
but the point was gained. The monotony of winter 
farm-life was broken—very much broken, in fact, for 
now the tables were turned, and voices were calling for 
the Spectator, some in persuasive, some in authoritative, 
tones. At last he responded; and, oh! what relief, 
when the one thing needed of him was to run down 
chickens. “‘ How many ?” he quietly asked—“ a dozen ?” 
It was an unfortunate question. A glitter, full of 
meaning, flashed in the eyes of the Spectator’s portly 
aunt. 
ment and extra labor, and he knew it; but he grinned 
whenever he caught glimpses of the gathered neighbors, 
who could not cease to wonder over the strange coin- 
cidence. 

Dinner was served in due time. It took two tables 
to seat the guests, and the old kitchen was full for 
once. All went well until the portly lady, who still 
smarted from her fall, asked of the Spectator “ what 
all this meant ?” 

“ What does what mean ?” he asked, in reply. 


“That all these friends should happen here to- 


day ?” 

‘‘ How should I know ?” he asked. 

“Thee does know all about it,” the old lady insisted, 
and so a confession was forced. What else could he 
do? ‘Twenty curious faces were centered upon him ; 
and the truth came out. 

“ Never mind, never mind !” chimed in the Specta- 
tor’s good grandfather, at the proper moment. “I was 
sure a committee was about to take me to task for 
some offense, and as I have come off so well, so shall 
he.” 

This was the Spectator’s first jolly Christmas. 
not his readers wish him many more ? 


Will 


The December meeting of the Congregational Club of 
New York, held at Clark’s restaurant on Monday evening, 
was very largely attended. The subject of discussion was 
the ‘‘ Ideal Church of the Future,’’ and Professor Schaff, of 
the Union Theological Seminary, spoke with his usual felicity 
and breadth of knowledge, taking as his text the famous 
characterization made by Schelling, who divided the history 
of the church into three periods—the period of Peter, or of 
authority ; the period of Paul, or of liberty and progress ; 
the period of John, or of love. Addresses were also made 
by the Rev. Dr. Charles F. Deems, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, 
and others. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HEN the Rev. Dr. Duryea delivered his fare- 
well address in Pilgrim Hall to the Congrega- 
tional clergymen of Boston and vicinity, his only 
allusion to the School Board controversy was the 
remark that he would await the verdict of a year’s 
time. Considerably less than a year has elapsed 
since those words were spoken, but Dr. Duryea’s 
serene confidence is already abundantly justified. It 
will be remembered that a storm of reproach and ob- 
loquy was raised against him because, as a member 
of the Boston School Board Committee on Text- 
Books, he had recommended that a text-book on 
history, which a teacher in the South Boston High 
School cited as authority for teaching that in the 
Roman Catholic Church “an indulgence is a per- 
mission to commit sin,” be dropped from the list 
of text-books sanctioned by the Board. It appeared, 
on inspection, that the book does use language of 
a sort to convey that impression to one not other- 
wise informed. Dr. Duryea, in speaking on the 
subject, declared what all competent authorities, 
Romanist or Protestant, show, that the statement 
that, according to Roman Catholic doctrine, “ indul- 
gence is a permission to commit sin,” “is not true, 
and never was.” 
Now mark the fulfillment of Dr. Duryea’s implied 
prophecy. That the discarded text-book be re- 
stored was the loudest demand on which the No 


She held him responsible for the day’s excite-— 


‘do so; it was a mutual advantage. 


Popery campaign one year ago was fought and won. 
The reconstructed Board has held many sessions, but 
so strongly has intelligent public sentiment made 
itself felt that no serious effort has been made to 
undo the work of Dr. Duryea and his committee, so 
far as dropping that book is concerned. 

This year the Republican municipal machine re- 
fused, point blank, to again obey the behest which 
forbade the nomination of Roman Catholies for 
the Board. The result showed the wisdom of that 
course. The most significant feature of the School 
Board election relates, this year as last, to the action 
of the women voters. Only about 7,500 women 
voted this year, as compared with over 17,000 last 
year. But those who did vote this year appear to 
have marked their ballots largely with a view to 
securing, in support of the schools, a union of all 
friends of free, non-sectarian education. Especially 
gratifying is the election of one distinctively 
woman’s candidate, Mrs. Isabella C. Barrows, a 
woman of large ability and fine culture, wife of the 
editor of the ‘“ Christian Register.” Mrs. Barrows 
was a candidate a year ago, but was defeated because 
known to approve the course taken by Dr. Duryea 
and those who voted with him in the Board on the 
text-book question. | 

Last Thursday night ex-President Cleveland and 
Mr. H. W. Grady were guests of the Boston Mer- 
chants’ Association at the annual banquet given in 
Hotel Vendéme. Mr. Cleveland spoke half an 
hour with great effect. It was plain to see that, so 
far as his influence may have weight in the next 
Presidential election, he is determined to have that 
fight made on a platform of principles. These prin- 
ciples are three: tariff reform, civil service reform, 
and ballot reform. At the first he only hinted, 
though unmistakably ; the second he reaffirmed in 
distinct terms, without especial emphasis ; but’ for 
the third he spoke out with tremendous energy, 
using language universally, and I think correctly, 
interpreted as throwing down the gauntlet to Gov- 
ernor Hill. 

Mr. Grady’s theme was “'The Race Problem in 
the South.” He spokefor an hour. Boston has not 
heard such oratory since the days of Rufus Choate. 
The overworked word “spellbound” fits exactly 
the condition of every one of his four hundred 
auditors, among the most select that New England 
ean furnish. Yet, underneath all the sparkle and 
splendor, the rush and rhythm, of the address, those 
of us who were not too bewitched to discern were 
painfully conscious of perceiving the assertion, in 
effect and substance, that, all Northern opinion and 
all National law to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the black man, though he be a freedman, shall 
never be a freeman. M. C. A. 


By THE Rev. JAmes QO. S. HUNTINGTON. 


EW occasions teach new duties.” But we are 
slow to learn them. We have grown up with 
the idea that there is opportunity for every man to 
earn an honest living if he will. Our ancestors of 
only three or four generations ago left an island 
and found a continent. ‘The cry was not for work, 
but for men to do the work—to fell the forests and 
build the roads. As a rule, every man paid his 
own wages with the work of his ax and his hoe. 
There was competition, but it was a competition 
that made each of the competitors better off, for 
each benefited by the other’s tcil. A man’s neigh- 
bor was his friend, and the more neighbors the 
better. Twenty families could live where one 
would starve or be killed by the savages. If a 
man worked for another it was because he chose to 
The wages 
were small, but the farmer worked as hard as his 
“hired man.” They sat at the same table, and 
neither touched his hat to the other. In those 
days the Christian who paid for labor had no 
qualm as to the pay being amply sufficient ; those 
who took it would not have worked for less. _ 
To-day we live in far other conditions. “New 
occasions” have come with a vengeance. They 
have come in the “ over-population” by sixty mill- 
ions of people of a country that will hold two 
billions ; in the massing of vast fortunes in the hands 
of a rapidly decreasing minority ; in the consequent 
changing of free competition into a wild struggle 
for what remains on the part of the multitude; in 
the million tramps along our highways; in the 
rapidly widening areas of tenement houses ; in the 
growth of a “suffering population that can only 
just exist, hanging on a sharp edge of illness, 
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hunger, uncleanness physical and moral, incapacity 
mental and bodily, in full sight of abundance, lux- 
ury, and waste.” And with this tremendous change 
in our National life, is the Christian conscience to 
remain unresponsive to the fresh demands, ignorant 
of the “ new duties,” fixed in a narrow round of 
conventional moralities ? We want no new Gospel, 
but we want the whole of that we own; we have 
not outgrown the Sermon on the Mount, but we 
have not grown up to it; we want no other Master 
but the Christ, but we want to see Him as the 
Head of Humanity in every new step of its develop- 
ment, as leading us on to higher duties that prepare 
the way for the Kingdem of Heaven on earth, as 
Jesu, hominum salvator, 
Conditor civitatis dei. 

And the conscience of.Christ’s people 7s rising to 
the call. People are growing impatient of theories 
or visions, however beautiful. They begin to ask, 
as the awakened conscience has from the beginning, 
“Men and brethren, what shall we do?” There is 
one thing that every one at all convinced of the hor- 
rible injustice of things can do, now, at once. Every 
one can determine to have as little complicity as is 
possible in the wholesale robbery and murder that 
are going on. “Strong words,” yousay. Yes, and 
used calmly, judicially, with the best authority. 
For in what other terms will you describe the work- 
ing of the wages system under this present condition ? 
You cannot but know that hundreds of thousands 
of people in this country are working to-day for 
less than will support life in health and virtue. 
Figures may be manipulated and averages struck 
to show that wages are rising, but in the coal-fields 
of Illinois government commissions declare that the 
wages of the men that dig our coal are “cer- 
tainly less than any laboring man ought to re- 
ceive ’—the easily read cipher of pitiful distress 
—and in the tenement-houses of New York 
women are working for twenty-five cents a 
day. More than this, you must know that our 
present social state confers upon capital, in the 
hands of monopoly, the power, in many cases, of 
reducing wages below the living point. Of course, 
what this really means is that the employees 
receive pay sufficient for two or three hours, 
and then labor on for the rest of the day with- 
out recompense or requital. Is this just or un- 
just? If unjust, is it not theft? Do you know 
that the shop-girls in this city of New York are 
compelled to work fifteen, sixteen hours on a 
stretch in the holiday season (alas! neither holiday 
nor holy day to them), and are paid in most cases 
not one cent for the overtime ? 

And what is the consequence of this robbery of 
the poor? I will answer, in no words of my own: 

“The bread of the needy is their life : he that de- 
fraudeth him thereof is a man of blood. He that 
taketh away his neighbor’s sigs slayeth him ; and he 
that defraudeth the laborer of his hire is a blood- 
shedder.” 

“ Behold, the hire of the laborers who have reaped 
down your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, 
crieth : and the cries of them which have reaped are 
entered into the ears of the Lord of sabaoth.” 

“‘Ye have lived in pleasure on the earth, and been 
wanton ; ye have nourished your hearts as in a day of 


slaughter.” 
“Ye have condemned and killed the just ; and he 


doth not resist you.” 
It was not without meaning or warrant that 
Charles Kingsley wrote : 
“There’s blood on your new foreign shrubs, Squire, 
There’s blood on your pointer’s feet ; 
There’s blood on the game you sell, Squire, 
There’s blood on the game you eat.” 


And, indeed, the very clothes we wear and food we 
eat, nay, the very Bible we read, are stained with 
the life-blood and soul-blood of our brothers and 
sisters. ‘ But what,” it is asked, “can be done? 
We have neither the time nor the data to estimate 
what each kind of work in abstract justice deserves ; 
would it even be possible to determine it? How can 
we stop in our purchases to find out whether the 
clerk or the errand boy have been adequately paid ?” 
Yes, the question is an old one, “ Am I my brother’s 
or my sister’s keeper?” And yet, spite of the 
sophistries of the intellect, down there in the con- 
science a voice says, ‘‘ You are.” The question is 
not one of abstract justice, it is of doing what we 
ean to treat people fairly. You yourself, I take it, 
would not beat a servant down in his wages or take 
advantage of his needs, even if you could not tell 
the exact worth of his labor. As a matter of fact, 
we have, in almost every trade, a standard by which 
to judge of the price to be paid for work ; it is the 
minimum fixed by the trade-union. That organiza- 
tion may embrace but a small portion of all the 


workers in that trade, but its members will be found 
to be the most diligent, efficient, and public-spirited 
of the whole number. Trades-unions are not started, 
as it is fabled, by the poorer workers to drag down 
the better, but by the best to raise the poorest. 
The price that such a body sets as a minimum 
below which no member may work is the fairest 
estimate, under present conditions, of the least that 
any one should receive. And there are firms that pay 
this price. What you can do is to know such firms 
and confine your dealings to them. It would be a 
matter of only a few hours’ work for a dozen leaders 
of Christian thought in this city, in consultation 
with the representatives of labor organizations, to 


-| draw up a “white list” of such “fair houses” (as 


they are called in London) in every quarter of the 
town. Of course many of these firms will be found 
to charge somewhat higher prices than those that 
give out their work to “sweaters,” who “beat the 
Lord’s people to pieces and grind the faces of the 
poor.” But we have yet to learn that Christians 
are placed in this world to buy things “dirt 
cheap.” This is not a fanciful suggestion. For 
nearly two years a Consumers’ League in London 
has existed for this very purpose—to give some sort 
of security to members in their purchases that they 
are not wantonly trampling on their fellows. It 
would be well that a “black list” also should be 
circulated ; but this would require courage, whereas 
there could be no risk in asking people to trade 
with the firms that treated their workers with some 
sort of fairness. But in London a further step has 
been taken, and two great bodies, the London 
School Board and the County Council—the latter 
the largest employer of labor in London—have both 
of them made it a condition in all contracts given 
out by them that the workmen shall be paid not less 
than the minimum standard scale of wages, and that 
no sub-contracts (“ sweating ” contracts) should be 
given out. I have not yet heard of any Christian 
body on either side of the Atlantic which has fol- 
lowed this example, and still even the Lord’s 
House is “built by unrighteousness and his cham- 
bers by wrong” in the underpayment of the em- 
ployees, though He has deelared, in words that no 
time can change, “I the Lord love judgment, I 
hate robbery for burnt-offering.”’ 

‘“‘ Tt is time that some one came and helped us,” 
said some pale-faced girls, one evening not long ago, 
to a large-hearted woman who had gone to encour- 


‘age them in an apparently hopeiess fight against 


cruel exaction. It is the cry of thousands in this 


great city to-night. It is time, but who will help? 


The woman to whom those girls spoke is not, alas! 
a Christian, yet in the very spirit of Christ she 
stood by them, and carried a desperate fight on to 
a noble victory. Ah, my brother, my sister, will 
you not do as much for Jesus as Annie Besant did 
for an impersonal humanity? — 


OLIVER JOHNSON. 
DIED DECEMBER 10, 1889. 
By THE Rev. JoHN W. CHADWICK. 

Tae good of life was spent, and naught remained 
But patient drawing of the labored breath, 
And waiting, waiting, through long, lingering hours, 

For one he feared not—Death. 


“Why longer on the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out thus ?” impatiently we cried ; 
And still the fates their tender secret kept, — 
No syllable replied. 


At length there came a lovely day of days— 
The birthday of his dear immortal friend ; 
Then fell a solemn and foreboding change ; 
And then—the quiet end. 


It was, at least, a strange and beauteous thing 
That, on the Great Emancipator’s day, 
His friend, from pain set free, should rise and go — 
To be with him alway. 


OLIVER JOHNSON. 


HE veteran anti-slavery agitator, editor, and 
writer, Oliver Johnson, died at his residence in 
Brooklyn on Tuesday afternoon of last week, after 
an illness of a little more than a month. We give 
elsewhere our estimate of his services to the cause 
of liberty and reform and our tribute to his personal 
character and qualities. The followifig is a brief 
outline of the more important events of a life spent 
mainly in the service of mankind. 
Oliver Johnson was born eighty years ago this 
month, in Peacham, Vt. His father was a farmer 


of the Pilgrim stock from which so many of our 
most useful and successful public men have come, 
and the youth of the subject of this sketch was spent 
on the farm, his education being derived from dis- 
trict school and academy. When sixteen years old 
he was apprenticed to the printing trade, and worked 
at it in Boston, where in 1831 he started his first 
newspaper venture, a semi-monthly called the “ Chris- 
tian Soldier ” and designed to oppose the spread of 
Universalism. It was encouraged by Dr. Beecher 
and other evangelical ministers of note, some of 
whom, however, were soon offended by its denuncia- 
tion of slavery. 7 

It was at this period of his life that Mr. Johnson 
became acquainted with the great anti-slavery leader, 
William Lloyd Garrison, whose disciple and coad- 
jutor he was for many years thereafter. Garrison, as 
our readers know, advocated the immediate emanci- 
pation of the slaves, and was opposed to the plan of the 
Colonization Society as pro-slavery in principle. The 
first anti-slavery society organized on the principle 
of immediate emancipation was the New England 
Anti-Slavery Society, at the head of which was 
Garrison. Mr. Johnson was the youngest of the 
twelve original members of this Society, which was 
the precursor of the great American Anti-Slavery 
Society which practically began that great public 
agitation which never ceased until the death of slav- 
ery. In this agitation Mr. Johnson took a prominent 
part, lecturing frequently, and aiding in organizing 
branch societies. In 1836 he was appointed a regular 
lecturing agent of the Anti-Slavery Society, and at 
first canvassed the hard field of Western Penn- 
sylvania. Subsequently he was assigned to Rhode 
Island, and there carried on the agitation by going 
from town to town on foot, and lecturing as oppor- 
tunjty afforded. He was generally well received, 
and it is notable that he was only once mobbed—a 
better fortune than many of his associates in the 
work met with. Mr. Johnson continued his lect- 
uring in Rhode Island, acting also as general 
agent and corresponding secretary of the Anti- 
Slavery Society of the State, until 1839. At the 
same time he took charge of Garrison’s paper, the 
‘“ Liberator,” when Garrison himself was absent.- 
It was due to his writing in the “ Liberator ” that 
the famous “ Clerical Appeal” was issued. At the 
close of his labors in Rhode Island he became the 
publisher of the “ Liberator,” frequently taking 
editorial charge during Mr. Garrison’s lecturing 
trips. In 1840, during Mr. Garrison’s absence at 


| the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention in London, 


Mr. Johnson had entire editorial charge of the 


| paper. He took a very active part in the discus- 


sions and divisions of 1839-40, standing firmly for | 
the old organization, and resisting what hécon- 
sidered the sectarian conspiracy to put down Gar- 
rison in order to conciliate the pro-slavery 
churches. 

It was in 1840 that Mr. Johnson first came to 
New York, becoming local editor of the “ National | 
Anti-Slavery Standard.” After two years spent in 
lecturing,writing, and anti-slavery work, he returned 
to Boston, and there carried on several anti-slavery 
publications, acting also as the Boston correspond- 
ent of the then recently established New York 
“Tribune.” Soon Mr. Greeley sent for him to 
take the post of assistant editor of the “ Tribune.” 
This he was compelled to abandon after four years 
of very arduous and able work, his health failing 
for a time. During the next few years he was 
connected with several anti-slavery periodicals. 
Mr. Johnson was then invited by Sidney How- 
ard Gay to join him in editing the “ National 
Anti-Slavery Standard ” of New York, the organ 
of the Anti-Slavery Society. This offer he ac- 
cepted, and continued with the “Standard,” 
doing also much outside work, until the close 
of the war and the final downfall of slavery. He 
then accepted the post of managing editor of the 
New York “Independent,” which he held for five 
years. In January, 1871, at Mr. Greeley’s special 
solicitation, he became editor of the “ Weekly Trib- 
une,” continuing as such until after Mr. Greeley’s 
death in the following year. Mr. Johnson then 
accepted the post of managing editor of The Chris- 
tian Union, Henry Ward Beecher being then the 
editor-in-chief, and continued with this paper for 
three years. Since that time he was engaged in 
writing his life and reminiscences of William Lloyd 
Garrison (published in 1880), in miscellaneous lit- 
erary work for many periodicals, and particularly 
for the “Evening Post” and “ Nation,” in which 
latter work he was still engaged when his final ill- 
ness came upon him. 

Mr. Johnson was twice married—on September 
6, 1832, to Miss Anne, daughter of the Rev. 
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Broughton White, of Westmoreland, N. H., and in 
1873 to Jane A., daughter of the Rev. John 
S. C. Abbott, who is still living. He leaves one 
daughter. 

At the funeral on Friday the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Collyer officiated, assisted by the Rev. J. W. Chad- 
wick. Four sons of William Lloyd Garrison acted 
as pall-bearers. Dr. Collyer concluded the service 
_ with a recital of his personal connection with the 
deceased and his immediate personal friends, the 
Garrisons, the Motts, and the rest, whom he char- 
- acterized as “sunny-hearted, wholesome, upright, 
downright, soulful men and women.” 


PROGRESSIVE RELIGIOUS LEADERS. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
By A PRESBYTERIAN. 


HE questions which are stirring the Presbyterian 
Church are of two classes: those which are 
common to the thinkers of Christendom, and those 
which are distinctively denominational. Foremost 
among the latter is the question of Confessional 
Revision. The parties on this question may be 
designated as anti-revisionists, partial revisionists, 
- gubstitutionists, and liberal subscriptionists. The 
last named isa minority. The party which desires 
to shelve the old Confession and to substitute a 
shorter and simpler statement is showing a strong 
front, but is probably outnumbered by those who 
desire merely a modification or elimination of certain 
objectionable clauses. The anti revisionists claim 
that the present formula of subscription allows all 
reasonable latitude of interpretation, and that any 
change would destroy the integrity of the doctrinal 
system. ‘Their claim formulates a slowly growing 
consciousness that the system rather than the Con- 
fession is on trial. | | 
Other questions are not confined to the Presby- 
terian Church. The fight is on over the matter of 
the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures. The his- 


torical spirit dominates in the interpretation of 


Scripture. The “higher” or literary criticism 
throws the various sections of the Bible into a new 
perspective, and asserts diversity of authorship and 
combination of documents where the Church has 
assumed solidarity of matter and unity of authorship. 
The great questions of eschatology, such as the 
doctrines of eternal punishment and of the inter- 
mediate state, have moved up to the front. 

Several of the prominent thinkers on one or 
more of these lines are to be found in the Faculty 
of Union Theological Seminary. The one who per- 
haps is just now most in the public eye is Dr. 
Charles Augustus Briggs, the Davenport Professor 


THE REV. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 


of Hebrew and cognate languages, a graduate of 
the University of Berlin, and a pupil of the cele- 
brated Dorner. His range of acquirement is very 
wide. Outside of his own department he is a spe- 
cialist in Biblical Theology, the leading American 
exponent of the Higher Criticiam, and one of the 
highest living authorities on the history of the 
Westminster Standards. He is equally at home in 
the Talmud and in the Scriptures. He turns read- 
ily from the mysteries of the intermediate state to 
the history and problem of American Presbyterian- 
ism. He is about fifty years of age, of spare figure, 
always clothed in black of the clerical cut, and with 
a pale, scholarly face set in gray hair and beard. 
A man of the most sensitive nature, with one of the 
warmest and tenderest of hearts, he is yet a contro- 


versialist in the grain; splendid in his courage, 
sincerity, and devotion to truth. What is true to 
him fills his eye to the exclusion of everything else. 
He is a dangerous antagonist, always going into the 
fight in full panoply of knowledge, and never fight- 
ing as one that beats the air. He strikes hard and 
straight. He has what the “ Post” aptly termed “a 
dreadful habit of speaking out in meeting.” Few 
men have such capacity for work. During the 
earlier years of his professorship he devoted an 
immense amount of labor to the arrangement of 
the vast accumulations of the Seminary library ; 
and for ten years has been the principal editor of 
the “ Presbyteriun Review ”—a task which would 
have absorbed the entire time and strength of most 
men. With all this he was an active promoter of 
the Presbyterian Alliance, and has found time to 


| prepare four volumes—*“ Biblical Study,” Mes- 


sianic Prophecy,” the “ History of American Presby- 


terianism,” and “ Whither ?’’—his last book, which . 


is creating a marked sensation in Presbyterian 
circles ; and no wonder, since it boldly confronts 
the Church with the charge of departure from its 
original standards, both in doctrine and polity, and 
throws down the theological gauntlet to Princeton 
and the venerable shades of the Hodges. Others 
are on the anvil. He is not an orator. As a 
teacher he awakens the enthusiasm and affection 
of his pupils. One of them recently remarked, 
‘Our class would die for Dr. Briggs.” Naturally, 
he is the best-abused man in the Church. His ac- 
quaintance with the odiwm theologicum is extensive, 
and not derived merely from books. He is one of 
those men to whom the church of a coming gener- 
ation will build a prophet’s tomb. 

Professor Francis Brown, his colleague, is 
younger and less prominently before the public, 
except as a preacher, in which capacity he is an 
acceptable presence in the New York pulpits. 
Like Dr. Briggs, he moves on the advanced lines 
of Biblical criticism. His specialty is the Oriental 
languages, including the cuneiform, on which he 
lectures to special classes. Old Testament scholars 


will see ere long the ripened fruit of his Oriental |. 


studies. He is a prodigious student, and a born 
teacher. In his outer man he is the antipodes of 
Dr. Briggs, not at all embodying the ideal of the 
man of -the lamp. He is of the robust type, with 
warm tints in his hair, and full beard and mus- 
tache; with a spot in him which responds to a 
joke, and a thorough manliness and independence 
of bearing which challenge respect. 

No busier workshop was there for many years 
than that room on the first floor of the Bible 
House—the headquarters of Dr. Philip Schaff. 
That bald, shining crown, with its white fringes, 
prefaced by the high, square forehead, covers one 
of the most active intellects on the continent. 
His work has been on literary and historic rather 
than on controversial lines; but in the discussion 
on Revision, his recent article in the “ Presby- 
terian Review” and his paper presented in the 
debate in the New York Presbytery have brought 
him prominently to the front as an advocate of 
Revision. He stands with the friends of the new 
and shorter statement; and his article is one of 
the most important contributions to the discussion. 


Dr. Schaff is a Swiss by birth, and in his culture 


and literary habits bears the Continental stamp. 
He has produced an enormous amount of literary 
and critical material. To his Church History, a 
recognized authority on both sides of the Atlantic, 
must be added the American translation and revis- 
ion of Lange’s ponderous “ Bibelwerk ;” ‘The 
Creeds of Christendom,” in three thick octavos ; 
“ The Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia,” and smaller 
volumes and pamphlets without number. The 
visitor to his room in the Bible House might chance 
to find him at his desk, surrounded by cyclopx- 
dias, commentaries, and lexicons, and directing 
the labors of two or three “subs ;” but, again, he 
might have his rap responded to by a guarded and 
gingerly opening of the door, just widely enough 
to afford a glimpse of a group of massive gray 
heads around a table, and to permit the curt 
announcement that the Revision Committee was in 
session, and the Doctor engaged. Dr. Schaff was 
the principal promoter on this side of the water of 
the Revision of 1881, and was the chairman of the 
American Committee. Naturally, he isa thorough 
believer in the result. Years seem to have no 
effect upon his literary energy. He will die pro- 
ducing. Yet he is no dried-up bookworm, but, on 
the contrary, one of the most genial of companions, 
delighting in conversation, abounding in anecdote, 
relishing a jest, and always ready to place his 
abundant stores of learning at the disposal of an 


inquirer. He is a ready speaker, and his extem- 
pore efforts have the finish of written productions. 

Fortunately for society, the pulpit is no longer 
the standpoint of theological controversy. The 
preacher and pastor has little time for it, even if 
he had the disposition, through the pressure of 
other and sweeter work. Still, the type of theology, 
whatever it be, is held in solution in the preaching, 
and the general attitude of the leading preach*rs 


toward the current issues is pretty well understood. 


It is not that the more progressive preachers set 


themselves in antagonism to the narrower tradi- 


tional theology so much as that they care little 
about it, and refuse to have their hands tied by it 
in their direct dealing with human sin and sorrow. 
It is this fact, in addition to their popular power 
and brilliancy, which insures them their hold on 
the church-going public. The congregation which 
throngs the Madison Square Church is of a different 
staple from that which used to listen to the grace- 
ful periods of Dr. William Adams. With quite as 
much intelligence and mental fiber, it has more 
youthfulness, responsiveness, and push. Dr. Park- 


/, 


hurst himself, like his predecessor, has scholarly 
instincts, but with a more highly strung tempera- 
ment and a larger power of popularappeal. Small 
and delicate in physique, with flowing hair and 
spectacled eyes, he is quick in movement and in- 
cisive in utterance. He has his own way of put- 
ting things, which perpetually surprises and shocks 
staid conservatives. He tells disagreeable truths 
with appalling plainness. His style is antithetic, 
epigrammatic, intense, warmed at times to a white 
heat and running like a fire in stubble. He con- 
ceives his ministry as having to do directly with poli- 
tics, social life, everything, in short, in the sphere of 
things, and keeps his eyes widely open to them all. 
He is trying to help men and to make them better, 
and a large share of his time and labor are given to 
mission work among the poor and neglected. 

John R. Paxton is a man of quite different 
mold. With less scholarship than Parkhurst; he is 
equally a popular power, partly through his earlier 
career as a soldier in the Civil War—an experience 
upon which he draws freely in his public efforts. 
A big heart lies behind an outward brusqueness. 
He is a fine figure in the pulpit, with his powerful 
frame, strong features, and thick gray hair. If he 
is sensational, it is through native individuality, not 
through studied oddity. He is too genuine to play 
to the pit. His diction has none of the polish of 
Parkhurst’s or Van Dyke’s, but is direct and strong. 
His sermon method is not scholastic nor systematic. 
He builds his sermon, throwing out a wing or adding 
a lean-to ag his conception grows. Before he has 
finished, he generally knocks out a window at a new 
point of view. His thought comes out either end 
foremost, as it happens, and sometimes both ends at 
once. Like Parkhurst, he is a man of the world 
who rubs against men and knows them. However 
people may criticise him, he is a power that compels 
recognition in the interest of free thought, generous 
theology, and moral lift. His church is actively 
interested in mission work. 

When the founders of the Old Brick Church re- 
ligiously framed their structure in Beekman Street 
after the model of the New England “ meeting- 
house,” they little dreamed of the luxurious audi- 
torium on Fifth Avenue, where Dr. Henry van 
Dyke occupies the gilded pulpit with its background 
of mosaic and rich tapestry. Small in ’ 
heavily bearded, faultless in costume, graceful in 
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elocution, the younger Van Dyke is steadily coming 
to the front, and his voice is being heard with his 
father’s in the current discussion on Revision. He, 
too, is an advocate of the shorter statement. He has 
the literary instinct and faculty in a higher degree 


THE REV- HENRY VAN DYKE, JR., D.D. 


than even Dr. Parkhurst. A literary quality in- 
evitably gets into his sermons, lending to them 
a peculiar gracefulness without impairing their 
nervous vigor. He is as forceful as he is elegant. 
He stands squarely for a more generous theology, 
and his two recent sermons on the salvation of 
all children, called out by the objections to that 
frightful and barbarous implication in the Confes- 
sion as to the possible damnation of ‘ non-elect 
infants,” have called forth the most emphatic com- 
mendation both for their intrinsic excellence and 
their timeliness: : 


UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOL EXTENSION. 
By E. H. Coox, Pu.D. 


LARGE number of the educators who read 

The Christian Union are more or less famil- 
iar with the work done by the University and 
School Extension in England. Its sphere of use- 
fulness has been constantly enlarged since its or- 
ganization, until it has become co-extensive with 
other lines of educational work. 

Few are aware of what has been done in this 
country looking toward a similar organization. 
The scheme has been slowly but surely taking 
shape by the persistent and indefatigable efforts of 
Principal Seth T. Stewart, of Brooklyn, the pres- 
ent efficient General Secretary of the University 
and School Extension Organization. Its aim is “ to 
supplement and to strengthen the university and 
school systems; to increase the culture and to pro- 
mote the interests of teachers as members of a pro- 
fession ; and, in general, to advance the knowledge 
of lettérs and of the arts and sciences.” 

Two faculties have been selected. That of the 
University consists of sixteen eminent professors 
from Harvard, Yale, Columbia, «nd Princeton, 


with Timothy Dwight, D.D., LL.D., at its head. 


That of the school consists of sixteen professors, 
selected from superintendents and principals in 
New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania, with N. A. Calkins, of New York, as 
Superintendent. Twenty-five courses of study 
have thus far been prepared, and most of them are 
ready to be put into the hands of the members. 
They embrace literature, philosophy, history, 
science, mathematics, French, German, political 
science, and physical training. More than twenty 
classes are organized and at work in the city of 
Brooklyn alone. The work laid out extends over 
a period of from two to four years. 

No degrees will be granted, as the plan and 
scope of the work is intended to aid, in a thoroughly 
systematic manner, those desiring to pursue special 
lines of work, and not to supplant in any sense col- 
legiate training. But certificates will be granted 
upon satisfactory examinations in the various de- 
partments. But, you ask, how is the work to be 
earried on? By home study, class work, instruc- 


tion by correspondence with professors, lectures 
by correspondence, and, where feasible, by courses 
of lectures and by written examinations. 

_ Within the last five or six years short summer 
schools have sprung up all over our land, and the 
hope of the University and School Extension organ- 

ization is to meet this popular demand by presenting 


carefully and scientifically prepared courses of study 
that shall be continuous rather than fragmentary. 
To aid in promoting this extension there has been 
formed a society in the metropolitan district of 
New York, Brooklyn, and New Jersey. Its first 
public gathering, numbering 175 prominent educat- 
ors, was held at Clark’s, on Twenty-third Street, 
New York City, December 7, at six o’clock P.M. 
After an excellent dinner had been partaken of, Pres- 
ident Matthew J. Elgas introduced President Seth 
Low, of Columbia University, as the presiding 
officer of the evening. 

President Low, in that happy manner for which 
he is noted, stated briefly the objects of the Asso- 
ciation, and then introduced President Eliot, of 
Harvard University, as the principal speaker. 
President Eliot outlined some of the things that 
might be expected to result from the work of this 
society. Other speakers were Dr. MacArthur, Chan- 
cellor Pierson, of Albany; Melville Dewey, the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Regents; President Hen- 
drix, of the Brooklyn Board of Education, and 
Dr. Backus; and all spoke in the highest terms of 
the objects in view. 

Two more dinners have been arranged for, to be 
addressed by President Dwight, of Yale; Dr. W. 
W. Harris, National Commissioner of Education ; 
President Patton, of Princeton, and Hon. Andrew 
S. Draper, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of New York. | 

The large majority of those thus far enrolled and 
at work in the Society and classes are educators, 
but the work will not be limited to this class. All 
are invited to enter the work who desire to advance 
in culture and learning. This work is not under- 
taken with a hope of worldly gain, but with a 
sincere desire to promote a love for learning, 
philosophy, literature, and science. Every one who 
increases his own knowledge becomes a broader 
citizen and a nobler man. May we not hope, and 
reasonably expect, that this work will increase and 
spread till it shall become as extensive as the 
supplementary educational needs of this great and 
growing country of ours demand ? 

RutGers COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN EUROPE. 


By Ricuarp T. Ety. 


IV.—PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS. 


T may be well to repeat that I have pur- 
posely called attention to respects in which 
Europeans excel us; and manifestly, if my articles 
claimed to be a complete comparison of American 
and European institutions, they would be unfair. 
I should like to say many pleasant things about 
my own country, but they do not seem to be needed 
now. I should be glad, if space permitted me, to 
make some extended remarks about our American 
greenbacks, because I do not believe that, so long 
as they are kept redeemable, there is any superior 
money. It is certain that: I have never seen any 
more beautiful money than a fine new greenback 
fresh from the engraver’s hands; and there can be 
no more convenient money. This is appreciated 
in Europe. When I went over to Germany in 
1877 I found a gentleman on board who had 
bought no foreign money and taken no letter of 
credit, but had filled his pockets with greenbacks, 
which he sold at a premium in Hamburg. In 
England we found that greenbacks were taken as 
readily as gold, and in Stockholm I found a pre- 
mium given for greenbacks. Silver and gold 
American money brought, at a large banking house 
where I inquired, three kroner and sixty-eight dre, 
but greenbacks three, seventy. I presume an 
American traveling to Europe.,could save money 
by taking American paper money instead of a 
letter of credit, but of course he would be obliged 
to be on his guard against people who would 
try to cheat him, and go to the right places to 
sell it. I noticed also that American silver dollars 
sold at the same price as American gold, which 


shows, of course, that they are sent back as coin 


and not melted. I imagine the American money 
is sold to emigrants largely, and no doubt consider- 
able quantities come back inpayments. 

I should also be glad to say something about the 
manners of people that I met, and make some 
comparisons, but I am forced to content myself 
with the remark that I believe there are no ladies 
and gentlemen who in traveling are so kind and 
considerate, who display so much Christian feeling 
in their conduct to strangers, as the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of our South. They are, on their travels, 


still ladies and gentlemen, and that is not so uni- 
formly the case with people in our North, or any- 
where else, so far as my experience goes. 

It will be noticed that those respects in which 
we have been described as inferior to Europeans 
are in one way or another concerned with govern- 
ment, and this is significant. 

We are inferior to Europeans of Western Europe 
in the administration of government, and, as I take 
it, this can be easily explained. 

First, let me correct an erroneous impression. 
It is supposed by many that government in Europe 
is carried on by authorities above the people and 
beyond their control. An American who visited 
Berlin some years ago wrote an article on that 
city for a widely circulated monthly, and, in his 
admiration for the fine city government, said that 
one was almost inclined to give up our American 
principle of self-government, and to hold that it 
was well to have things done for the people 
if it produced such results. Strange as it may 
seem, this was a well-educated gentleman, who — 
has given some attention to city government 
among us. I suppose there are people who think 
that every new street in Berlin is laid out on re- 
ceipt of a personal order from Emperor William ! 
As a matter of fact, the municipal government of 
Berlin is regarded as hostile to him and Bismarck. 
The truth is, however, that European experience 
seems to confirm the opinions of those who believe 
in a democratic government, for English, German, 
and even French cities enjoy a degree of self- 
government about which we know nothing in the 
United States, where our cities are dependent on the 
will of central State governments. Let me show 
clearly the difference. It isa rule in Germany that 
cities do everything which is not forbidden them. 
When no law intervenes, they may govern them- 
selves as they see fit. The presumption is in favor 
of liberty. The presumption of American law, on 
the other hand, is that cities have only those 
powers which have been expressly granted. This 
is also the principle of English law, but Parliament 
in England has made such large and generous 
grants of power that the whole situation is changed. 
A bill was brought into the last Massachusetts 
Legislature allowing towns and cities, if they saw 
fit, to supply themselves with gas and electricity — 
to engage in that line of business. The bill was 
simply permissive. Yet such was the domination 
of corporations that the bill was killed in the Senate. 
Now, on the other side of the Atlantic, to deny a 
city such a right would be thought tyranny. And 
such it is! : 

Tyranny of State governments, which, of course, 
finds its animus in dictation of corporations, is a 
main cause of our inferiority in municipal govern- 
ment. Our cities are not free to develop without 
external compulsion. Consequently we have very 
largely abandoned in common municipal matters 
the principle of self-help, and have called in private 
corporations to render public services; and we have 
created powers which can no longer be controlled. 

For over forty years we have been trying to im- 
prove government by reducing it to insignificance. 
If anything has gone wrong when under govern- 
ment control, it has been assumed that to hand it 
over to private corporations would instantly mend 
matters. Every defect in government has been 
dwelt upon and magnified, and the shortcomings of 
private concerns have been passed over—indeed, it 
has often been dangerous to discuss them. We 
have thus a predisposition against government 
enterprise, and this shows itself even amusingly at 
times. I may be allowed to take an illustration 
from the columns of The Christian Union. When 
the President of Bowdoin College, a private corpo- 
ration, was attacked for free-trade and Mugwump 
sentiments, and from some of the alumni came the 
ery, “ Put him out!” The Christian Union wrote an 
indignant protest, very properly. The conclusion 
was not drawn, however, that private colleges and 
universities were a failure. But when the Professor 
of Political Economy of the State University of 
Michigan was attacked under precisely similar cir- 
cumstances, and with no more injurious conse- 
quences, that conclusion was at least implied in one 
of The Christian Union editorials, and by very 
many actually drawn. 

Reduce government to insignificance! Let it 
keep out of all enterprise! So Pennsylvania sold 
her canals. Did it improve them? It annihilated 
them, because the railroads bought them to kill 
them. So when Pennsylvania railroads proved a 
troublesome political problem, they were sold. Has 
the ownership of railroads by private corporations 
in Pennsylvania purified politics? To ask the 
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question is to answer it. We have feared to intrust 
gas supply to municipalities, because we have not 
had faith in city governments. Have private gas cor- 
porations rendered the problem of city government 
easier? While I am writing these articles, a Balti- 
more newspaper states editorially : ‘Gas companies 
have been the bane of Baltimore’s existence.” And 
I know of no well-informed Baltimorean who could 
deny it. It is said that Philadelphia public gas 
works have been in the past a corrupting factor in 
the politics of that city; but a gentleman engaged 
in the gas business told me that he knew, having 


derived his information at first hand, that a single. 


political assessment on a gas company in the city 
of New York during the Tweed régime was $100,- 
000 


Are we not satisfied with the experience of forty 
years or more? We have found absolute laissez 
faire an impossibility, and so we have introduced 
the principle of public regulation of private cor- 
porations performing public functions ; yet there is 
no experience to show that this can ever work well 
It would seem as if the present spectacle of New 
York City struggling in an unequal contest with 
electric lighting, gas, telegraph, street-car, elevated 
railroad corporations, ought to convince any one of 
the futility of this plan. 

Government never has been improved and never 
will be improved by reducing it to insignificance. 

Europeans have excelled us in the respects which 
I have named, because they have undertaken to 
solve the problem of the practical working out of 
democracy in a better way. England was in as 
sorry plight as we fifty years ago in municipal gov- 
ernment. Birmingham, to take an example, was in 
more recent times a poor example of municipal 
administration when Joseph Chamberlain and his 
friends took hold of it. We read, however, that, 
instead of abandoning public functions to private 
corporations, they at once devised large and gener- 
ous measures; one of the first being the purchase of 
gas works, which since that time have been so 
successful that the profits on them have defrayed 
the expense of many important improvements. An 
extension of the furcctions of a poor government 
improved the government, because it removed one 
of the causes which made it a poor government. 

This is but a fair sample of the direction which 
reform has taken in the countries which I visited. 
The people, instead of giving up government, and 
removing all possibility of an honorable career in 
public administration, set to work to divide public 
duties from private duties according to scientific 
principles, and to struggle manfully with the problem 
of administration. They have succeeded. The 
issue has justified them in their course. 

It has been ridiculously asserted that thosé who 
desire to turn over to cities local natural monopo- 
lies, like gas supply, electric light, ete., are believers 
_in the infallibility of city aldermen. Far from it! 
They recognize the sins of those who now rule us, 
but they wish to remove the causes of bad govern- 
ment. They hold that if men were angels, the 
principle of control of private monoplies might 
work fairly well, but that it puts too great a strain 
on men as we findthem. The problem of regula- 
tion by weak governments of those immense indus- 
trial powers that really rule the country—for indus- 
trial power means, and always must mean, political 
power—and of keeping down their profits to a fair 
return on actually invested capital, by taxation and 
legislative charges, seems to them too gigantic a 
one ever to be successfully solved. 


Moreover, the present system puts a high pre- 


mium on private enterprise, but so narrows the field 
of public activity that only those whodo not succeed 
elsewhere care, as arule,toenterit. Private indus- 
try has absorbed the talent of our couantry—those who 
are nominally serving the country often in reality 
serving private corporations—and that is one rea- 
son why government is poor among us. 
One more suggestion. We have been jealous of 
‘political rights in this country, but we, as a people, 
have been reckless with respect to our property 
rights. We have thrown away large portions of 
our public domain, and have given away to the first- 
comer—or the most unscrupulous man with the 
longest purse—valuable National, State, and local 
franchises. No people ever squandered as we have 
done the property of the public—that is to say, the 
property of the masses—and I suspect that if the 
consequences of this are fully worked out they will 
explain the fact to which Mr. Thomas G. Shear- 
man has called attention ; namely, that a large pro- 
portion of the wealth of the-United States is in a 
few hands. 


Dr. Albert Shaw has been studying municipal 


problems for several years, and for a year or more in 
Europe. It is to be hoped that he will make known 
the results of his observations in book form, but he 
has already begun to give the public valuable in- 
formation in articles, published interviews, ad- 
dresses, and the like, and I will close this series by 
a quotation from a newspaper interview in which 
he draws conclusions from the experience of Glas- 
gow : 
“THE MONOPOLIES OF SERVICE. 

“«¢T suppose Glasgow owns its gas and water ?’ 

“¢ Certainly; and so ought every municipality. All 
the monopolies of service, such as gas, water, trams, 
and the like, should belong to the community, and ex- 
perience has shown that they can be administered with 
quite as much freedom from assumption as when they 
were left in the hands of private adventurers. The 
great difficulty of. municipal finance hitherto has been 
that it has relied far too much upon rates, and a rate 
is always an unpopular means of raising money. [f, 
on the other hand, the community kept the monopolies 
of service in its own hands, it would be able in many 
cases ultimately to raise a magnificent revenue without 
laying on a rate at all.’ 

“ «Then, on the whole, Mr. Shaw, you are satisfied 
with our municipal institutions ?’ 

“ ¢ More than satisfied—I am delighted ; and I think 
the experience of Glasgow is full of lessons for our new 
ee that are springing up all over the United 

tates.’ 

“* What lessons do you deduce from it ?’ 

“¢ First, simplify your administration; secondly, trust 
the people; thirdly, give the municipality plenty to do, 
so as to bring the best men to the work ; fourthly, 
keep all the monopolies of service in the hands of the 
municipality, regard the supply of gas and water and 
the letting of the use of the streets to tramway compa- 
nies as very promising sources of revenue; and, lastly, 
use the authority and the influence of the municipality 
in order to secure for the poorest advantages in the 
shape of cheap trams, healthy and clean lodgings, baths, 
wash-houses, hospitals, reading-rooms, etc., t@ such ex- 
tent, at least, as in a given case private enterprise shows 
itself inadequate to do what the welfare of the com- 
munity requires should be done. I say this with no 
ardent bias toward socialism, and with due regard for 
the financial aspects of these questions.’ ” 


GHOSTS OF THE PEN. 


By Mrs. Frances A. HuMPHREY. 


ee tells us somewhere that long 
after he wrote “ Pendennis” he was startled 
one day by the entrance of Costigan into a coffee- 
house where he was dining. He sat down at a 
table and called for gin and water. The recog- 
nition does not seem to have been mutual, for, 
while Thackeray furtively watched the other, re- 
marking with wonder, not unmixed with awe, the 
familiar brogue, the tipsy braggadocio equally so 
familiar, Costigan drank on in utter unconscious- 
ness of the presence and eye of his creator. 

Whether any other novelist has passed through 
a similar experience I do not know ; but of this I 
am sure, that we, their readers, not infrequently 
meet with the materialized products of their pens. 
The other day, for instance—other day being an 
elastic term of infinite possibilities—the other day 
Becky Sharp took temporary lodgings and board 
in a highly respectable New England community, 
and gave a practical illustration, extending over 
three months or so, of that delightful chapter in 
“ Vanity Fair” wherein the author discourses upon 
“How to Live on Nothing a Year.” The simple 
villagers at once fell in love with her. She was 
artless, sweet, obliging, as none knew better than 
Becky how to be. She attended church with ex- 
emplary regularity, and did Kensington work for a 
Fair held in the interest of certain destitute mill 
operatives. So profound, indeed, was Becky’s 
sympathy thatshe even took upon herself to supply 
the wants of two entire families, and ran up bills 
on their account: with the most charming grace 
and celerity. | 

Although capable of the most extraordinary 
exertions when a ball at the Marquis of Steyne’s, 
a presentation at court, or even a drinking-bout in 
a German attic is on the apis, Becky was never of 
robust health, and at this time her physician pre- 
scribed a daily drive, which was taken in a car- 
riage and pair from the livery stable; of these, too, 
an unpaid account was kept. The newsdealer sup- 
plied her with the current literature on tick, and 
she also patronized, with a promise of future pay- 
ment, the dealer in fine-art goods. For Becky’s 
tastes were ever of the best. 

With the drawing nigh of winter, however, and 
the departure of the swallows, Becky, too, mi- 
grated, silently and swiftly, like the legendary 
Arab; and her mourners, 2. ¢., her creditors, went 
about the streets, vainly culminating at last in a 


stick-maker. 


_was like finding a pearl on its sandy shores. 


mass-meeting—the butcher, the baker, and candle- 
For, true to her ancient traditions, 
Becky had not paid one cent where she could get 
the thing she wanted without. But, even up to 
this point, doubts might have been entertained as 
to the identity of this fair swindler with Thacker- 
ay’s immortal creation, had not a transaction come 
to light which settled it beyond question. 

When Becky took possession of Mrs. Acre’s 
front and back parlors, she had discarded their 
haireloth and black walnut, which jarred upon her 
esthetic tastes, and refurnished with elegant and 
expensive articles. These she had left with the 
good landlady as part payment for her board. But 
before the latter had had time to negotiate for 
their sale, their rightful owner claimed them. — 
They, too, were hired and their rent unpaid! The 
exquisite diplomacy displayed in this double 
swindle settled her identity beyond doubt. It was 
worthy of the matchless creature of Thackeray’s 
pen; of the skillful cajoler of Jos Sedley; of the 
shrewd financier who negotiated the sale of Raw- 
don Crawley’s horses. 

Unlike Dickens, who is thoroughly and intensely 


English, and whose embodied ghosts are more or 


less limited in their wanderings by geographical 
lines, Thackeray is cosmopolitan. His ghosts may 
assume the garb of any nationality. Take his 
schoolboys, for instance. Do we not meet them on 
the streets of New York and Boston, as well as 
upon those of London and Edinburgh? Are not 
their shining faces seen trudging along our country 
roads on their way to the little wooden schoolhouse 
—yjust such faces as you may see any day under the 
Rugby elms or in the broad meadows and cloistered 
courts of historic Winchester? Open-eyed, ruddy- 
cheeked, plucky, manly little fellows—who does 
not wish for unlimited half-dollars and crowns, that 
he may tip each one of them as they rush by 
tumultuously, intent, for the time, upon foot-ball, 
cricket, or golf! 

“ Thackeray’s boys!” I said, as I watched them 
racing and tumbling, pell-mell, helter-skelter, noisy 
and happy, with their blue gowns tucked up, down 
the staircase leading from the superb old oak- 
paneled dining-hall of Edward VI. at Christ Hospi- 
tal. And the little lad on top of the London ’bus, 
conning his Greek lesson, and who in answer to my 
question said he was a Westminster scholar, and 
thriftily advised me that, when I next visited the 
ancient Abbey, I should go on a Monday, and so 
see the tombs of the kings without fee and save 
my sixpence—he, doubtless, was used to thriftily 
hoard his own sixpences that he might expend them, 
at the proper time, for surreptitious raspberry tarts 
and pork pies, after the fashion of Clive Newcome. 
It was Thackeray’s own great heart, sincere, pure, 
manly, and tender, that enabled him so happily and 
sympathetically to depict the typical schoolboy of 
all times and nations. | 

Occasionally it may be given one to meet au 
embodied ghost from Dickens’s pen on this side of 
the Atlantic. Though, often as I have read con- 
cerning Mrs. Nickleby, and much as I admire her, 
I had never hoped to meet her in the flesh, and 
least of all places in New England—there is 
something so utterly at variance between her in- 
consequent sayings and doings and those of the 
self-poised, self-contained, what-I-know-I-know-for- 
certain New England woman. 

But I have! I met her one summer on an island 
that shall be nameless. And to come across her in 
the crowd of commonplace people congregated there 
For 
some days I was not quite sure that she was she. 
I carefully studied her bland countenance, so ex- 
pressive of unlimited trust in her fellow-creatures, 
especially of the Sir Mulberry Hawk type. Her 
innocent and openly expressed interest in each guest 
was a pleasant thing to witness, and went far to 
establish her identity. She unearthed the smallest 
particulars concerning each, and retailed them, to- 
gether with diffuse speculations in regard to their 
past, present, and future, in confidential whispers to 
whomsoever would listen. 

But when one day she carefully and laboriously 
fetched from the small lake hard by a brimming 
pitcher of fresh water under the delusion that it was 
salt, and did not discover her blunder until she 
reached her bedroom, the incident was so Nickle- 
byish, I cried “Eureka!” under my breath. She 
explained plaintively, and with characteristic cir- 
cumlocution, that the lake was so much nearer than 
the seashore, and that it was easier to dip up the 
water standing on its round, grassy bank than from 
the shelving beach, down which you had to wade a 
considerable distance before the water was deep 
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enough to dip in even the smallest of pitchers, and 
this necessitated the laying aside of one’s shoes and 
stockings, which was, of course, a perfectly proper 
thing for a lady to do if she were going in to bathe 
in costume and at the fashionable and appointed 
hour, but which could not be done with equal pro- 
priety off-hand, as it were. And then there was 
the difficult task of holding one’s skirts up out of 
the water with one hand while you stooped to fill 
the pitcher with the other; they were sure, with 
all your caution, to dip in in spots; and then fol- 
lowed the danger of taking cold, with wet skirts 
flapping about ‘your ankles as you walked, etc., ete. ; 
closing with the statement that she supposed, of 
course, that all the water on the island must be salt— 
_ to which conclusion she could only have arrived by 
the same process of logical deduction which so ex- 
asperated Ralph Nickleby and so confused the weak 
intellect of poor Smike. . 

Incomparable Mrs. Nickleby! I expected to hear 
her add that she soaked her feet in it an hour—no, 
her head—no, really, she couldn’t remember which 
it was. 

Mr. Collins is a perennial. I meet him often. 
He differs at times in degree, but is always unmis- 
takable, and is as fresh as though just from the pen 
of Miss Austen. He assumes and practices many 
trades and professions. I met him not long since 
in the garb of an instructor of youth—a professor— 
and his stupendous conceit, and intense satisfaction 
with himself and all pertaining to him, were deli- 
cious. Iam sure he is still fully capable of offering 
himself to an Elizabeth Bennett as a reparation for 
the injury he may have done her in falling into her 
inheritance, and he is likely to go on affording end- 
less amusement to an endless succession of Mr. 
Bennetts till time shall be no more. 

Peg Sliderskew I have met in her native land, 
from which, so far as my observation goes, she has 
never strayed. I came suddenly upon her one 
morning as I entered my sitting-room at a some- 
what earlier hour than was my custom. She was 
arrayed in a nightcap of a unique and ancient pat- 
tern, and a small red shawl encircled her skinny 
throat. She was bending over the grate, and, as I 
entered, turned her bleared visage upon me with 
exactly the action and expression of her famous 
portrait by Phiz. It wanted only Squeers, with 
Newman Noggs’s uplifted bellows about to descend 
upon his devoted head, to complete the well-known, 
familiar picture. 

This unexpected apparition put to flight at once 
all recollection of the business which had brought me 
from my bedroom so early, and, after a breathless 
pause and stare, without waiting for her to speak, 
I beat a hasty retreat thither, with the feeling that 
I had seen something particularly uncanny. 

“Surely,” I exclaimed, when safely within its 
sheltering door—* surely, if the offspring of the 
novelist’s pen is to walk’ boldly, in open daylight, 
in this wise, it behooves him to be* mindful what 
manner of being it creates.” 

For many weeks had Peg been masquerading as 
my landlady, and so thoroughly had she disguised 
herself beneath her jaunty housemaid’s cap and 
daily trim attire, that, despite her cadaverous coun- 
tenance and one eye, I had failed to recognize her. 
The one eye may have served as a partial disguise, 
for, if I remember aright, in her earlier and palmy 
days, when she served as housekeeper to Arthur 
Gride, she was possessed of two—such as they were ; 
not very bright or sparkling, but able to see through 
the plans of that astute personage. But her dé- 
shabillé had betrayed her, as happens not infre- 
quently to pretenders, and thenceforth all her 
blandishments availed not. I no longer saw in her 
the respectable Mrs. Jones, but Peg Sliderskew, 
thé immortal creation of Dickens’s pen. 

My meeting with John Peerybingle—and only 
once have I had that pleasure—was more agreeable. 
He was packing the parcels and the people into 
his carrier’s cart on Christmas Eve, at twilight, in 
the little square hard by the East Gate of the old 
town of Warwick. I knew him the moment I set 
eyes on him. Boxer, I fear, has died of old age, 
for I did not see him that night. But there was 
John and the cart—a two-wheeled, round-topped 
vehicle, fairly running over with parcels and ham- 
pers on the rack behind, and tipping with the weight 
of them to a degree that threatened to lift the horse 
off his feet. I lost the count of the people that 


came, one by one, and clambered in—one, two, 
three, four—for, just at that instant, I caught sight 
of Dot, daintily and thriftily gathering up the skirt 
of her gown, preparatory to being lifted in by John. 

I lingered and watched them as they drove off 
over the stone bridge spanning the Avon, to their 


snug cottage at Fenny Compton, or Cropredy, where 
Tilly Slowboy and the baby doubtless awaited 
them—Tilly with fresh notches on her legs after 
the fashion of Robinson Crusoe’s wooden calendar, 
and the baby with fresh bumps upon its head; 
and where the cricket and tea-kettle still sing, as 
of old, of the sweet and sacred delights of home. 

Mrs. Leo Hunter still pursues her ancient voca- 
tion. But she is no longer limited to England. 
She has passed the bounds of her nationality, and 
may be frequently seen in America. Her hunting 
ground is wide. Like our early charters, it extends 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. I meet her occa- 
sionally, and she is as imposing as grandiloquent, 
and as condescending as when she recited to the 
illustrious Pickwick—who, by the way, once ap- 
peared to me in the person of a British peer—her 
famous “ Ode to an Expiring Frog.” | 

She has abandoned the het of the Ode, how- 
ever, as old-fashioned and passé. She has adopted 
that of the sonnet. Though, when you come to 
think of it, the one is no more an antique than the 
other. But such is Mrs. Leo Hunter’s belief, and 
she is a woman who has ever acted up to her con- 
victions of what is fashionable. She also deals 
less in the concrete than formerly. Nothing so 
palpable, so full of life, as a frog can now be found 
in her verse. She affects the quagmire rather 
than its green inhabitant; and, led by its will-o’- 
the-wisps, she not only frequently loses herself 
therein, but hopelessly bewilders her readers. 

Nevertheless, we could ill afford to spare her 
from our band of immortals—the creations of the 
pens of the past. For she amuses us; and whoever 
can furnish amusement for this hard-worked, over- 
driven century cannot well be spared. 


CHRISTMAS IN ENGLAND. 


By G. Monror Royce. | 


S ANTA CLAUS may have been born in Germany, 
but the real Christmas is a purely English insti- 
tution ; and there certainly is nothing that becomes 
England and the English people so well. The 
English climate and the English temperament seem 
especially suited to this season of universal good 
cheer. I say season, for Christmas in England 
means more than a day, more than a week—it 
means almost, if not quite, a month. And the 
amount of merry-making that the English crowd 
into the Christmas holidays is enough in itself to 
justify the title of “‘ Merry England,” a name which 
every Englishman loves above another. The 
French say that the English take their pleasures 
and their amusements seriously ; meaning to imply 
that “ John Bull and his family ” do not know how 
to enjoy themselves. There never was a greater 
mistake. It is really Jacques Bonhomme and his 
people who do not know how to take their recrea- 
tion and enjoyment. He is always trying to per- 
suade himself that he is “ having a good time,” but 
he never quite succeeds. The French have always 
tried to convince the world that they were a very 
merry nation, but the world is still a little incredu- 
lous. They protest too much to be really sincere. 
First of all, the French people always go out-of- 
doors—that is, away from home—to enjoy them- 
selves. They goto theaters, parks, and gardens. I 
used the word home, but the French really do not 
know what the word home means, for they have no 
homes. This word, which means so much to an 
Englishman, has no equivalent in the French 
language. _Home means nothing to a Frenchman ; 
and how is it possible for a homeless people to be 
happy? The French are right—the English do take 
their pleasures seriously ; but it is the intense reality 
of the thing which gives this serious aspect to their 
enjoyments. They do not actapart. They do not 
merely pretend to be merry; and they do not care 
one brass farthing whether anybody thinks they 
are happy or not. An Englishman does not take 
his enjoyment in public, as the Frenchman does. 
When an Englishman wants to have a really “ good 
time ”—as we Americans say—he “ stops ” at home. 

What better commentary could there possibly be 
made upon the character of any nation than to say, 
“ They are a home-loving people”? This trait of 
the English character is brought out especially at 
Christmas times. Everybody comes home for 
Christmas, from the jolly, red-faced schoolboy and 
the pale-faced governess to my lord and my lady. 
For three or four days before Christmas these home- 
ward-bound Britains—big and little, old and young 
—meet one at every turn. The railway carriages 
are full of them and their luggage; and the railway 
stations are full of their friends, their fathers and 
mothers, brothers and sisters, who have come to 


meet them. And in those meetings may be seen 
another national characteristic. I mean the entire 
absence of all demonstrations of affection in public. 
These cold-blooded creatures—sons and daughters, 
brothers and sisters—meet after a separation of 
months as though it were only a matter of a few 
hours. I once had a little experience which may 
illustrate this point better than anything I can say 
in the abstract. I was stopping as a guest in an 
English house, and went with two sisters to meet a 
third sister, who had been from home some three or 
four months. When these sisters met they ex- 
tended to each other a gloved hand, with a “ How 
are you, Mabel?” “How are you, Kate?” “ How 
are you, Bee?” They then looked at each other 
for a short time. They next commissioned me to 
look after the luggage. When we were all seated 
in the carriage, and on our way home, Mabel in- 
quired after “ Peggy,” her saddle horse, and “ Snip,” 
her dog; and then there was silence for a space. 
But by this time my American temperament was 
past control, and I just informed these very proper 
British maidens that if they did not instantly. 
kiss each other I should feel it my imperative duty 
to do it for each and all of them—mistletoe or no 
mistletoe. My threat startled them at first, but 
they finally said that they did not mind kissing 
each other in my presence, but should not think of 
doing such a thing in a railway station. Speaking 
of kissing reminds me that Christmas is the special 
season, of all others in the year, set apart for this 
kind of enjoyment. At Christmas times everybody 
kisses everybody. I still have a vivid recollection 
of my first Christmas in England, though many 
years have passed since then. I was a schoolboy, 
and went home with one of my school-fellows to 
spend the Christmas holidays with his “‘ folks.”” He 
had, I think, several other brothers, but these I do 
not so well remember, for it was his sisters—four 
in all—that made the most lasting impression upon 
my boyish fancy. Two of them were about my 
own age, one a little younger and the other a little 
older. What strange girls I thought them! And 
how beautiful! with their golden hair and deep 
blue eyes. Jack and I arrived on Christmas Eve, 
rather late at night, and I saw little of the family 
till the next morning, when, on entering the dining- 
room, I observed the two younger sisters stand- 
ing together in the middle of the room. I wished 
them a merry Christmas, and, having extended my 
hand to each one in a timid sort of way, I quietly 
took my seat at the breakfast-table in as modest 
a manner as I knew how. But the girls 
still held their position in the middle of the 
room, looking at me the while, with their eyes 
brimful of playful mischief, and when Jack came 
down, they said to him, in a pouting sort of 
way, “ We are under the mistletoe, Jack, and 
he won’t kiss us.” Jack told me what my duty was 
under the circumstances—lI should say under the 
mistletoe—and I diditlikea man. In the course of 
the next few days I frequently found my friends the 
pretty sisters under the mistletoe, but I never 

ave them any further cause to complain. Last 

hristmas time, after an interval of nearly 
twenty years, I again met one of Jack’s sisters 
under the mistletoe. I may also add that I found 
a thirteen-year-old daughter of this lady in the 
same dining-room and under the same circum- 
stances as were associated with my first meeting her 
mother. Oh, time! time! thou relentless enemy 
of all things youngand happy! As I have already: 
intimated, and as everybody knows, no people are 
less demonstrative than the English. No people say 
so little and do so much to show their friendship 
and good-will. One can know nothing of the Eng- 
lish people who has not enjoyed English hospitality. 
As the home is the most sacred of all things earthly 
to an Englishman, so it is only in the home life 
that the English people can be seen at their best, or 
even at their true value—that is, in their real char- 
acter. It is always a mark of great consideration 
to be invited to dine in an English house, and it is 
a mark of the highest esteem to be invited to the 
Christmas dinner. English people dine very late— 
later than any other nation. Her Majesty sets the 
example. The Queen of Great Britain dines at the 
very late hour of nine o’clock. The nobility follow 
at half-past eight, and the general dinner hour is 
eight o’clock. The dinner hour in France and all 
European courts is, I believe, at six. How very 
significant these facts are! How they illustrate 
what I have just been saying! The French 
dine early, and anywhere—sometimes at a café, 
sometimes at a hotel, and sometimes in their apart- 
ments. The English dine late, and always at home. 
The French dine early, that their evenings may be 
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; devoted to the play, the opera, or some other like | 


amusement. The English dine late, that their 
evenings may be given to home enjoyments. Of 
course I am speaking of general facts and general 
principles. All French people do not dine at cafés 
and hotels, and all English people do not spend 
their evenings at home. But the “intelligent 
reader” cannot but understand my meaning. It 
was the Christmas dinner and the Christmas frol- 
icking, however, that I was thinking about, and 
meant to write about. But when I remember that 
a compatriot of my own—one Washington Irving 
by name—once wrote a book called “ Bracebridge 
Hall,” I have not the audacity to attempt any de- 
scription of Christmas sports in England. I may, 
perhaps, just mention that I spent my last Christ- 
mas in the North country, near to Yorkshire, and 
not a very great way from Bracebridge Hall— 
that is, from where I supposed it was and may 
still be. We had “the waits,” the turkeys, the 
plum puddings, the boar’s head, and plenty of kiss- 
ing under the mistletoe. Instead of the Squire we 
had a Vicar, but the dancing went on all the same, 
and I think I caught a glimpse or two of his 
Reverence whirling around the drawing-room with 
a miss of about thirteen years—Jack’s pretty niece. 

The English are not altogether taken up with 
their own selfish enjoyment at Christmas-time. 
Before sitting down to their own Christmas dinner, 
they do what they can to provide plum pudding and 
turkey for the poor and the unfortunate. The 
English people would not like to believe that on 
Christmas Day any one of their fellow-countrymen 
went without a good and sufficient dinner. The 
preparations made on every side are vast. But the 
organized preparations are but a small part of what 
is actually done. Every. Englishman, and almost 
every Englishwoman, gives somebody a Christmas 
dinner. An Englishman said to me the other day 
that he could never enjoy his own Christmas din- 
ner until he had provided two or three dinners for 
the poor. But this is only human nature—a good 
sort of human nature, it is true, but still, I am glad 


_ . to think, a common sort, in America as well as in 


England. Mr. Labouchere’s annual gift of toys to 
- the hospital and workhouse children of London has 
become one of the regular Christmas treats. Hun- 
dreds of people subscribe to this toy fund, and an 
exhibition of all these toys takes place the week 
before Christmas. 

And now a word concerning Boxing Day, and 
I have done. This is “the most absolute of all 
British national holidays,” says a daily jour- 
nal. I wonder how many Americans really know 
what “ Boxing Day” means? It is the day after 
Christmas, and it gets its name from the English 
custom of giving “ boxes ’’—that is, boxes contain- 
ing presents—to the postman, the policeman, and 
to every one else who has rendered any special and 
regular service during the past year, or any con- 
siderable portion of it. This is one of the “ Bank 
holidays,” and everybody is at large. And here I 
must close, with the parting observation that Merry 
England is the country for a Merry Christmas. 


BRAMPTON SKETCHES. 


By Mrs.-Mary B. CLaFtLin. 


_ VISITS TO THE SPRINGS. 


F all the stories Aunt Puah used to tell, nothing 
delighted “us girls” more than her account of 

the visits to the Springs (Ballston Spa). Shesaid: 
“When Huldy was about eighteen year old 
’Bijab went to the Springs. It was a great affair 
in them days to go to the Springs. Nobody in 
Brampton had ever took so long a journey, and 
folks talked a good deal about ’Bijah’s goin’, but 
when he asked his Aunt Huldy to go with him, the 
whole village was up in eend. Ye see, Huldy was 
a proper pooty gal. She was weakly, an’ every- 
body favored her. “Bijah allers took to her more’n 
to any of his other aunts, ’cause she was nigher his 
age. Folks thought mother was crazy to think 
o’ lettin’ Huldy go off to them unknown parts, where 
they said, accordin’ to accounts, there wuz wild 
Injuns, and they should never expect to see her 
alive ag’in. But mother was a master hand to 
have her own way, and she wanted her childun to 
have everything that was goin’. She knew ’twould 
be a great thing for Huldy, and for all the fam’ly, 
t? have her see so much o’ the world ; and, after con- 
siderin’ upon ’t awhile, she told ’Bijah she’d con- 
cluded ’twould be flyin’ in the face o’ Providence 
not to take up with such an offer, and she’d give her 
consent t’ let Huldy go. Wal, the next thing was 
_ ¢? fit her out—it was most ekal to fittin’ out a gal 


t’ be married. Of course she had her black silk 
gown, but we thought, bein’ as ’Bijah’s wife was 
so fash’nable, she orter have a change, so we bo’t 
her a sarsnet. Mother got out the little hair trunk 
she had when she was married—it was quite good, 
though the moths did git into ’t one summer—and I 
told Huldy I'd lay in her-things. So I pinned up 
her black silk in one o’ mother’s best towels, and laid 
it at the bottom o’ the trunk wi’ some papers over it, 


an’ the sarsnet on top. In the till I put her muslin 


cape, an’ silk stockin’s, an’ a couple o’ artificial roses, 
one red an’ one white un, that ’Bijah’s wife had 
gi’n her, an’ she never had a chance to wear. 
Huldy said, when I put the roses in, she’d wear ’em 
to dinner, the’ pink one day and the white the 
next, for she didn’t mean ’Bijah’s wife should be 
ashamed of her; and she had heerd that they 
dressed up every day as if they was goin’ to meetin’. 

“‘She wore her bombersette to journey in, an’ we 
thought she was fixed out complete. She bore the 
ride very well—better ’n we expected. They stayed 
t’ the Springs ’bout a week, but I was beat when 
she come home an’ told us she never took her 
black silk outo’ the trunk! Sez I, ‘Huldy, what‘in 
the name o’ natur was the reason you didn’t take 
that are gown out? If there’s ever a time when 
you wanted to look yer best, I should ’a’ thought 
’twould ’a’ been when ’Bijah an’ his wife took yer 
to the Springs.’ Sez she, ‘Sister Puah, I knew 
I never could fold up that gown as well as you did, 
an’ I thought ’Bijah’s wife would think jest as 
much o’ me if I wore my bombersette in the morn- 
in’ an’ my sarsnet in the afternoon. I jest slipped 
my roses into my hair, ’cause they mostly wore 
flowers or somethin’ on their heads for dinner, an’ 
*Bijah’s wife never said a word about it.’ * Wall,’ 


“sez I, ‘ Huldy; I’ve a consate that ’Bijah’s wife ’ud 


be too perlite t’ say anything, no matter what she 
thought.’ 

“They was gone a month, for it took half o’ that 
time t’ go an’ come. When she got home, mother 
said the neighbors orter hear ’bout her adventers, 
for Huldy was a great fav’rite in the village, an’ 
as twas ’bout time for her summer tea party, she 
might as well ask ’em all then, an’ kill two birds 
wi’ one stone. QO’ course they all come, an’ as soon 
as they was fairly seated, Huldy begun. She never 
was one to put on airs, but I must own she was a 
leetle set up when she got home from the Springs, 


an’ ’twa’n’t strange if she was a leetle galish, for 


nobody in Brampton had ever been to the Springs 
afore. Huldy had such a complete fac’lty for set- 
tin’ out her journey and what she see while she 
was there, that the neighbors felt as if they’d raly 
like to go themselves. Emereline Buck was 
amazin’ cut up when Huldy come to the part o’ 
her story where she didn’t take out her black silk 
gown, ‘cause she said she knew there wa’n’t a bet- 
ter-fittin’ gown there, if she did make it. Huldy 
said she s’posed ’twas faint enough not to take it 
out, but she knew she couldn’t fold it again as 
complete as sister Puah did, and she thought she’d 
ruther not. 

“IT never see the neighbors so stirred up! Mis’ 
Smith declared that if she could git Mr. Smith 
started she’d go herself. Mis’ Jones said they could 
go and git back afore harvestin’ and picklin’ come 
on; an’ Mis’ Gibbs said she wouldn’t begrutch goin’ 
without a new winter gown if she could see all 
Huldy see. The widder Brown thought ’twas a 
pity if Brampton folks couldn’t journey some as 
well as the rest o’ the world, an’, bein’ as ’twas more 
settled up there than they thought afore Huldy 
went, she didn’t see why they couldn’t jine together 
and start off as soon as hayin’ was well out o’ the 
way. Afore the tea party broke up, they agreed to 
set out as soon’s they could git ready, if the men 
folks ’d fallin. I tell ye, Mis’ Smith eenamost give 
it up afore she could git Mr. Jo to say that he’d go; 
he allers was a dreadful off ox. Squire Gibbs was 
quite agreeable when it was fust mentioned, and 
Mr. Jones allers did jest what Mis’ Jones said. 
These six an’ Widder Brown an’ Mis’ Davis—she 
that was a Buck—was the party. Wal, gals, I do 
s’pose thare never was such prep’rations and fixin’s 
in Brampton afore. Huldy had told ’em they must 
take all their best things, inci it was jest like an 
ordination every day. She said the ladies wore 
their gowns draggin’ consid’able on the floor, and 
the widder Brown said she allers did like the looks 
o’ them draggin’ gowns she’d seen in picturs, but 
she didn’t think she had a skirt she could le’ down, 
though she could turn her black silk away i’ the 
neck, an’ put in her piece o’ English thread lace, an’ 
make it look as complete as anybody’s. Mis’ Davis 
said mebbe she hadn’t orter mention it, but the 


widder Brown did perk up pooty lively. 


“They started off i’ the stage one mornin’ in 
August, an’ the whole village wasup’n arms. That 
night, in prayer-meetin’, Deacon Low prayed for 
them that was in danger o’ bein’ gi’n over to the 
vanities o’ this perishin’ world, an’ we: all knew 
well enough who he meant. 

“They kalkerlated to be gone "bout three weeks— 
that would give ’em a couple o’ days to the Springs. 
When they got there they was pooty weil tuckered out, 
and ’twas in the midst of a terrible thunder storm. 
They driv to a large tavern to put up. The rain 
was a-pourin’, an’ they was a-goin’ in, when the 
landlord met ’em and told ’em they couldn’t stay 
there, for every room was full.,; Mr. Jo wa’n’t a bit 
scared, an’ he spoke up, an’ sez he, ‘ Well, we shall 
stay here. We sha’n’t goa step furder in this rain 
t’-night.’ The landlord said, ‘ You’ll have to lay 
on the floor if you do stay.’ “Iwas finally settled 
that he should put beds in the parlor for the women 
folks, an’ the men folks must take care o’ them- 
selves. The men was so orful tired they laid down 
on the benches in the entry, an’ the women fixed 
themselves the best they could, an’ was jest gittin’ 
to sleep when Mis’ Jo begun to pipe up so loud that 
everybody waked up, an’ said, ‘ Wal, there’s no 
more sleep for us t’-night if this ’s goin’ to be kep’ 
up! Finally Mis’ Gibbs said to Mis’ Davis, ‘ Do 
go, Mis’ Davis, an’ wake up Mis’ Jo, an’ ask her to 
turn on t’other side, an’ stop that puffin’ an’ blowin’, 
for we can’t sleep a wink. She'll bear it from you, 
"cause you're so pooty spoken.’ At last they settled 
down an’ got into a sound sleep jest afore daybreak, 
when a boy came an’ routed ’em out, ’cause the 
parlor had to be fixed up for the company. The 
men folks had been up an hour or two when the 
women went out into the entry an’ found ’em. 
They wa’n’t very smilin’, for sleepin’ on benches 
arter such a long journey, when they was used to 
good feather beds, was ruther aggravatin’. ‘They 
all went out afore breakfast to taste o’ the water 
down t’ the spring. Mr. Jo took a glass an’ sipped 
a little, an’ sez he, ‘ Wal, if you want t’ drink that 
are stuff you can; it tastes worse’n operdildoc !’ 
They thought ’twas their duty to taste the water 
as long as they’d come so fer, but one taste was 
enough—they’d risther have the water in their old 
wells ’t home than all the springs o’ Ballston. 

“After breakfast some o’ the company went away, 
an’ the landlord give the folks rooms up to the top 
o’ the house. They got out their best gowns an’ 
went to take a walk, an’ then had dinner. That 
afternoon they sot on the piazzer an’ heerd the 
music play awhile, an’ watched the city ladies 
trailin’ their gowns over the floors. Mis’ Gibbs 
said she thought ’twas a plaggy shame t’ have them 
butiful silks a-switchin’ round, wipin’ up the dust. 
They'd seen so much théy thought they’d gz to bed 
airly that night an’ git rested ; but the next mornin’ 
they agreed that as for sleepin’ on such beds an- 
other night, they’d be hanged fust! Why! the beds 
was harder’n a pine board; so they all started for 
home. 

“ The stage left very airly, but they was all on 
board except Mr. Jo, who couldn’ be found. Mis’ 
Jo got terrible stirred up, an’ she told the stage 
ariver when he asked fer her fare, sez she, ‘ Don’t 
you ask me for fare! I won’t pay you a cent till 

ou find my husband.’ All the women had cap- 
Saudi in their hands, an’ the stage was pooty well 
filled up by the time they got fairly in. The driver 
said he couldn’t be hendered no longer, an’ they 
started off. Mis’ Jo was in a terrible fluster, and 
declared she’d git out if Mr. Jo didn’t ketch up 
with ’em afore they got to the fust turn in the 
road. Jest as they was goin’ ’round the corner, 
they heerd somebody callin’, and they looked out, 
an’ there was Mr. Jo a-runnin’ an’ hollern’ to ’em 
to stop. Mis’ Jo put her head out o’ the winder 
and see him comin’, and sez she to the stage driver, 
‘Do you stop, or every one on us ‘ll git out o’ 
this stage !’ Soon as he come within heerin’, Mis’ 
Jo sez to him, ‘Wal! you've sarved us a pooty 
trick! What on airth have you been doin’?’ An’ 
sez he, ‘Gor-ri! don’t say nothin’. 
trouble enough. I jest went ’round the corner to 
git a leetle tobacker to start with, an’ when I come 
back the stage had gone.” Mis’ Jo was satisfied, 
an’ they all settled down an’ got home without any 
more fuss. When they arriv’, I tell ye, gals, we all 
had a pooty lively time. There wa’n’t nothin’ talked 
about but that are journey an’ visit all that fall an’ 
winter. The widder Brown pieced down her best 
gown, and went to the Thanksgivin’ ball wi’ the 
skirt a-trailin’ on the floor. The Colonel o’ the 
Brampton militia said he’d resign his position afore 
he’d dance with a woman that had her gown a-wipin’ 
up the dust every step she took.” 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS 


Any subscriber sending- an inguiry on any subject to The 
ceive a reply eit rough the columns of the paper or by per 
letter. answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


1. If complaint is made against the use of the Bible in the 
ublic schools in any place (New York State), is the school 
i required to discontinue its use? 2. Where can I get, 
in available form, the law, or accurate statements concerning 
the law? 3. What work or works of F. D. Maurice would 
be considered most desirable to read, most characteristic ; 
and where published ? F.C.S. 
1. The Superintendents of Public Instruction have 
decided that “religious exercises” have no place in 
school hours. If objections were made to the reading 
of the Bible on this ground, according to the decisions, 
it would have to be discontinued. According to the stat- 
ute, the Superintendent of Instruction is made a tribu- 
nal from whose decisions there is no appeal. The 
constitutionality of the statute has never been tested. 
2. Send to the Superintendent of Public Instruction at 


Albany for the decisions of the Department of Educa- 


tion, or to the Rev. David G. Wylie, 110 East Eighty-first 
Street, New York, for a report embodying all the decis- 
ions ef the Superintendents of Instruction. 3. Prob- 
ably his “Theological Essays.” ‘“ Words of Hope” 
“js made up of recent extracts from various writings. 
Besides these, ‘‘ The Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
(Macmillan, New York.) 


S. B. P—If Mr. Abbott’s whole life-endeavor to 
bring men to a knowledge and love of God; if the facts 
that he has written a life of Christ and is writing a 
commentary on the New Testament, that he is a 
preacher settled over an evangelical Congregational 
church, and in living communion and fellowship with 
all the evangelical churches of the land—if these things, 
added to the published utterances of The Christian 
Union every week, are not sufficient to make it clear 
that he believes in a personal God, the Father of the 
whole human race, manifested in the life of Jesus 
Christ, and living by his Holy Spirit in the hearts of 
the children of men, no reiteration of this his faith 
in a paragraph here could be of any particular service 
to clear him of the charge of unbelief. Had you signed 
your name to your letter, he would have written you 
personally in reply. It is only because he is unwilling 
to leave your courteous letter unanswered that he thinks 
it legitimate here again to reaffirm, as he has done so 
often, his acceptance of the Apostles’ Creed, with the 
explicit answer which this first sentence makes to your 
question—“I believe in God, the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth.” 


Please name the best work or works on Generali Church 
History, ancient, medieval, and modern. 

Professor Fisher’s “ History of the Christian Church” 
(Secribners, New York ; $3). With such a work we 
should combine “* The Continuity of Christian Thought,” 
by Professor Allen (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston ; 


about $1.75). 


Can The Christian Union give us any reliable information 
of the autho'ship of the book, ‘‘ The Imitation of Jesus 
Christ?” I had always thought that Thomas 4 a was 
the author; but on reading Tylodet’s ‘* Lessons on French 
Literature ’’ I found that he attributes the authorship to 
John Gerson, Chancellor of the University of Paris; and yet 
in the preceding section he speaks doubtfully, for he calls it 
** un livre dont l’auteur encgre inconnu.”’ Isend you a transla- 
tion of Tylodet’s words, m which he puts forth this claim. 
In it Gerson is spoken of as being at the Councils of Constance 
and Basle, which took place in 1431, two years after Gerson’s 
death. M. H. 

Recent discoveries and investigation have proved 
that the “ Musica Ecclesiastica,” commonly called “ Im- 
itatio Christi,” was not written by Chancellor Gerson, 
or Abbot Gerson, or any one other than Brother Thomas 
of Kemper, of the Community of the Brothers of Com- 
mon Life, at Deventer, who died in 1471, in his cell in 
the Monastery of Mt. St. Agnes Zwolle. Dr. Hirsche, 
of Hamburg, has published an edition from the auto- 
graph manuscript of Thomas in the Brussels Library. 
(See Christian Union, Vol. 40, No. 11, p. 308.) Chan- 
eellor Gerson died before the Council of Basle, after 
living for years in obscurity. It must be the Council 
of Constance and Pisa which was meant. pe ip 
the prime mover of that, but when called lacked the 
backbone to carry out the reforms he had been de- 
manding. 


P.’s inquiry (November 28) as-to the value of the 
hymnal used by the Rev. A. W..Oxford (its editor), 
Berwick Street, London, we can now answer. It isa 
rich collection, very complete, about five hundred hymns, 
admirably adapted for devotional uses. (Published by 
T. Fisher Unwin, London.) 


We renew our request for the names of subscribers 
who are willing to send their copies of the paper, after 
reading them, to persons who are unable to pay for the 
paper, but would appreciate it and accept it as a Christ- 
mas present. We have the names of many such per- 
sons now on our list. 

If A. M. D., who wished to get a copy of ‘* Putnam’s 


Magazine,’’ will send his address, which has been mislaid, 
we can forward the magazine he wants. 


one tell me where the music and words of the old 


Can an 
song, ** The Beautiful Island of Sometime,’’ can be obtained, 
~ and price, ete,? G, 


RELIcIous News. 


IN MEMORIAM: DR. EDWIN HATCH. 


[FROM AN OXF | CORRESPONDENT. | 


| eammege has been buried one of the greatest and 

most scholarly of Oxford’s sons—the Reader in 
Ecclesiastical History, Dr. Edwin Hatch. The gath- 
ering in the cemetery adjoining the old and pictur- 
esque parish church of Holywell was a remarkable 
one. Many a strong leader of men and many an 
erudite scholar were there. High Churchmen and 
Broad Churchmen for once laid aside their differ- 
ences. Famous Nonconformist chiefs were present 
to mourn the loss of one whose sympathy had ever 
been so true and brotherly. It was in no sense a 
public funeral, and, after all, perhaps the crowd of 
mourners was not great, but it was significantly 
representative. The group that surrounded the 
open grave will long remain a vivid memory to 
those who were present. The simple service was 
impressively read by the Master of Balliol, whose 
snowy-white hair seemed simply to gleam in the 
cold gray afternoon. Around were grouped many 
of our best-known men—Canons Cheyne and Driver, 
Professor W. Sanday, Professor Max Miller, the 
Rev. Charles Gore, Canon Paget, Dr. R. W. Dale, 
of Birmingham, Principal Fairbairn, and many 
another scholar and divine. Ever and anon from 
the direction of the river and the foot-ball fields came 
wafted on the wind dull echoes of distant cheering, 
reminding one that even here again the ancient 
proverb was fulfilled—“the world knows nothing 
of its greatest men.”’ For the life that had now 
been laid down—and laid down in the cause of 
duty and sheer hard work—had not appealed to the 
popular mind either here or elsewhere. Dr. Hatch 
had fought a brave and uphill fight in the cause of 
truth and freedom, of sound learning and true relig- 
ion. And now, all too soon, the end had come 
when there were signs of the dawn of a broader 
day and a wider liberty, both intellectual and spir- 
itual. 

For a scholar, Dr. Hatch’s life was not unevent- 
ful. Born in 1835, he was educated at King Ed. 
ward’s School, Birmingham, and came up here as a 
scholar of Pembroke College. He took a second- 
class honor’s degree in 1857, and then entered 
the Anglican ministry. It is interesting to note 
that his first pastoral work was in the East End of 
London, where he threw himself into active mission 
work, preaching in the streets and visiting the 
poorest quarters. He never lost his interest in such 
work, though duty led him into very different paths. 
Only a few months ago, after preaching in West- 
minster Abbey in the morning, he went to St. 
James’s Hall, the headquarters of the Methodist 
West Central Mission, and sat on the platform by 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes. When the service was 
over he warmly grasped Mr. Hughes’s hand, saying 
how glad he was to find such work going on there, 
and that it was no dead creed but a living Christ 
that was preached. Here in Oxford his own char- 
acteristic remark as to the mission service was, 
“Tt was suchfun”! He felt that the presentation 
of the Christian religion in such an unconventional, 
human, and sympathetic way was the one thing 
needed. | 

His work in London was of short duration, for a 
call came from Toronto to teach theology, and he 
labored in Canada, holding various posts, for the 
next eight years, teaching and accumulating huge 
stores of learning with characteristic eagerness. 
On the whole, this was a period of silence. He re- 
turned to Oxford in 1867, and became Vice-Princi- 
pal of St. Mary Hall. Strange and shameful as it 
may seem, from then till comparatively recent years 
the struggle for existence was throughout hard and 
difficult. For many years Dr. Hatch had to depend 
upon private tuition of the severest type—fre- 
quently occupying ten solid hours per diem. 
worse than that, the unflinchingly brave position 
which he took up toward liberty and progress, both 
within the University and the English Church, and 
the conclusions which he had arrived at as to 
the organization and development of the early 
Church, brought him much fierce antagonism. All 
paths of preferment were closed to him, and for 

ears he was one of the most persecuted men in 
Oxford. Still his immense learning: could not but 
be recognized. His articles in Dr. W. Smith’s 
various Theological Dictionaries were remarkable 
for research and lucid expression. Then in 1880 
he was appointed to deliver the Bampton Lecture, 


But, 


and his subject was “The Organization of the 
Early Christian Church.” It fell as a bitter blow 
upon the Anglican clerics here and elsewhere, but 
its conclusions were incontestable and were imme- 
diately recognized in the world of learning—which 
does not necessarily mean Oxford or any other 
University—as in the main final. Professor 
Hamack, in Germany, translated the volume into 
German, and it was eagerly welcomed by scholars 
in the United States and Canada. Later came his 
lectures on the Septuagint as Grinfield Lecturer, 
which were published in 1887. In 1888 he gave 
the Hibbert Lecture on “Greek Influence on 
Christianity,” and it is to be feared that this will 
not see the light in any very complete form. His 
main work for many years past has been a “ Con- 
cordance of the Septuagint,” which is left quite un- 
finished. He was appointed Reader in Ecclesiasti- 
eal History in 1883, and about the same time was 
given the living of Purleigh in Essex. Then, first, 
life became easier and he felt his chance for work 
had come. 

One of his brightest recent experiences was the 
advent of Mansfield College, and no one was more © 
joyful at our opening services the other day. He 
had soon found that his lecture-room was supplied 
with earnest and sympathetic pupils, and that there 
was every prospect of the scientific study of the- 
ology being greatly reinforced and strengthened by 
this new institution in Oxford. He found in Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn a friend in every way congenial, 
and there was no doubt that in every respect life 
was growing brighter to him. 

There is no doubt that Dr. Hatch’s character 
was largely misunderstood. People outside, and 
opponents, quite commonly regarded him as hard 
and unsympathetic. ‘He could be,” says Princi- 
pal Fairbairn, “and often was, swift and sharp in 
speech, but nothing more marked him than the 
gentle and even generous way he judged the men 
to whom he was opposed.” One was his guest at 
the inauguration of Mansfield—a thealogian of high 
renown, “who had heard him described as hard, 
unspiritual, negative, a mere comparative anatomist 
of bodies ecclesiastical, came thus to know him and 
to see him under the most searching lights that can 
fall upon the spirit and character of a man,” and 
thus writes: “I cannot tell you what a gratification 
it is to me that I thus know and had learned to 
value him. I had previously no right conception of 
his honesty and truth and earnestness, or of that 
kind gentleness which softened all. I shall now. 
treasure his memory as a sacred trust, and hope 
that it may help me to try to live more like him.” 
How well some of us who were his pupils remem- 
ber a certain breakfast party in his rooms in old St. 
Mary Hall some two years ago, and how astonished 
we were to find that our dryly scientific lecturer was 
a man of the widest interests, a conversationalist of 
the first quality, and full of the sweetest and most 
genial bonhomie / 

His general attitude with regard to the presen 
state of religion and thought in England cannot be 
better gathered than from the following sentences 
in his masterly article on “ Religion and the 
Churches,” in Mr. Humphry Ward’s Jubilee vol- 
umes descriptive of English progress during the first 
fifty years of Queen Victoria’s reign. ‘“ Liberal- 
ism is still attacked, but it has secured its place, 
and twenty years of comparative immunity from 
the violence which once assailed it have given it an 
opportunity of changing its attitude. From having 
been critical and pugnacious it is becoming con- 
structive and sympathetic; and in the accurate 
study of Biblical exegesis and of church history it 
is finding a basis for distinguishing itself no longer 
as the negation of the ecclesiasticism of the Middle 
Ages, but rather as the reassertion of the simpler 
faith with which, in ages of mental doubt and social 
pressure not unlike the present, the first preachers 
of Christianity ‘overcame the world.’ ” 

Norman H. Smirtu. 
MANSFIELD COLLEGE, Oxrorp, England. 


—At the annual dinner of the Wesleyan University 
Club in this city last Friday evening, Judge Reynolds, 


of Brooklyn, President of the Board of Trustees, made 


the announcement that Dr. Daniel Ayres, of Brooklyn, 
had a few hours before paid over to the trustees the 
sum of $250,000 as an endowment fund for the Univer- 
sity. Dr. Ayres, although not a graduate of the col- 
lege, recently gave it $50,000 to establish a chair of 
biology, and he has also given it other considerable 
sums. The newly elected President of the college, 
Bradford Raymond, added that the trustees had re- 
solved to add $250,000 to Dr. Ayres’s gift, and that 
$60,000 of the amount was already raised. 
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AN} FESTYVE JINNER , 


i> had mastered lordly tyranny, and 


By Mrs. M. W. Goopwtn. 


Lo, now is come our joyful’st feast ! 
Let every man be jolly, 
Eache roome with yvie leaves be drest, 
And every post with holly ; 
Now all our neighbors’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning ; 
Their ovens they with baked meats choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We'll bury it in a Christmas pye, 
And evermore be merry ! 
— WITHERS. 


HRISTMAS is here. No festival of 
the round year comes to us so rich 
in associations. A sprig of holly is 

‘s)| a talisman that can conjure up the 
{. long procession of Christmas days, 

which have marked the triumphal progress of 
Christianity from the pastoral plains of Judea 
to the pomp of Rome, and thence, in the train 
of conquest, to the rude huts of Britain, gather- 
ing up in its march the rites of alien faiths, till 
the feasts of Saturn, the yule-log of Odin, and 
the mistletoe of the Druids’ weird worship blend 
their shadows with the Christian emblems. 


The Christmas feast, once domesticated in England, soon took on the 
Z characteristics of the race. The medieval church for a time cast its 
shadow over it, and produced the strange mystery-plays in the dim cathedrals; then came the 
brutal orgies of the barons, checked in their turn by advancing civilization, till at last the glory of 
Christmas reached its consummation in the England of the sixteenth century, when enough of 
feudalism still lingered to make the castle a social 


center, while the power of the crown 


planted peace and good-will at the cot- (¢ 
tage fireside. 
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England in this age was a curious mixture of 
splendor and barbarism. It had emerged from the 
gloom of the Middle Ages into a world all aglow 
with light and color. In its first awaking to over- 
whelming power and vitality, it was like a boy 
whose superfluous energy finds vent in shouts and 
hand-springs. Pageants, royal progresses, shows of 
every kind, appealed to this frankly sensual people 
in a degree almost incomprehensible to us moderns. 
“ When the soul is fresh,” Taine says, “‘it does not 
express its ideas by reasoning ; it plays and figures 
them ; that is the original language, the speech of 
children, of artists, of invention and of joy.” Thus 
Christmas, the supreme feast of the year, became 
also the supreme expression of that wild hilarity 
which was being gradually stamped out, but which 
still asserted itself in this annual fortnight of jovial 
misrule. 

Christmas, in this sixteenth century, begins early ; 
in fact, as an Irishman would have aid, it begins 
the day before, when at sunset the great hall of 
castle and mansion is decked with holly, and the 
yule-clog, a huge tree-trunk, rough of bark and 
_ ragged’ with roots, is dragged in with ropes and 
thrust into the mighty mouth of the chimney, there, 
amid shout and song, to be lighted from the brand 
saved over with religious care from the year before. 
_ When the great fire dies down, all must betake 

themselves to bed, for lights are a luxury, and the 
great yule-candle mist outlast the festivities of the 
morrow. At midnight the silence is broken by the 
waits, wandering minstrels, who stand under the 
walls, their shadows black under the white moon, 
against the whiter snow, as they sing some such 
quaint old Anglo-Norman carol as the original of 
this : 

3 ' Lordings, listen to our lay ! 

We have come from far away 
To seek Christmas. 

In this mansion, we were told, 

He his yearly feast doth hold : 
to-day ! 

May joy come from God above 

To all those who Christmas love !” 


The echoes die away, and silence reigns again; 
but at daybreak the lord of the mansion hears 
again the sound of singing, childish treble mingling 
with the deeper voices outside his bedroom door 
or under his window. Looking out, he sees the 
villagers bearing boughs and horns, with which 
they accompany their carol of ‘The Three Kings,” 
or the old Latin refrain, strange enough with the 
simple Saxon verse : 


«“ When Christ was born of Mary free, 

In Bethlehem, in that fair citie, 

Angels sang there with mirth and glee, 
In excelsis gloria! 

Herdsmen beheld these angels bright, 

To them appearing with great light, 

Who said, ‘ God’s Son is born this night,’ 
In excelsis gloria 


Early indeed must these waits have gone thtir 
rounds, for by half-past six the family of the man- 
sion are assembled in the chapel for morning 
prayers. ‘The houseliold book of an old Earl of 
Northumberland gives an account of this assem- 
blage, and a goodly-sized congregation it must have 
made, for his household, which represented an 
average nobleman’s retinue, numbered one hun- 
dred and sixty members, besides the daily allow- 
ance of fifty-seven guests, which at this holiday 
season was probably nearly doubled by vagrants 
and troubadours. | 

The service ended, my lord and lady betake 
themselves to breakfast—no dainty modern repast 
of rolls and coffee, for exotic beverages of berry 
and leaf were still unknown, but a solid meal of 
salt fish—herring and sprats—flanked with a chine 
of boiled meat, and washed down with beer and 
malmsey. After breakfast come the donations at 
the gate, the lady reverting to the old Saxon 
hlaefdige, and giving -bread and drink to the 
villagers for their private merry-making. 

Humbly enough these cottagers fared, and rudely 
enough they lived the year round. Up to the days 
of Elizabeth their fires were built against the wall 
under a hole in the roof, which took the place of 
achimney. Their beds were straw pallets with 
“ dogswaine’’—ragged wool—coverlets, and round 
logs for pillows; their dishes were of wood, their 
windows of horn, and their houses built of clay and 
willow. Hollingshed, in his Elizabethan Chronicle, 
bewails the luxury and degeneracy of the age, and 
exclaims: ‘* When our houses were willow, then 


had we oaken men; but now that our houses are 
come to be made of oak, our men are not only be- 


come willow, but a great many altogether of straw 
which is a sore alteration !” | 

The living in palace and in castle differed from 
that in the cottage rather in degree than in kind. 
Erasmus, wring home to Germany in the reign of 
Henry VIII., describes the English house among 
the upper classes as filthy in the extreme. ‘The 
floors,” he writes, “are commonly of clay, strewn 
with rushes, under which lies unmolested an 
ancient collection of beer, grease, fragments, bones, 
and everything that is nasty.” No doubt the 
scourge of the plague resulted directly from this 
dirt, and only the semi-annual moving saved the 
life of the inmates, by permitting a removal of 
these layers of filth. 

When the villagers have made merry at castle 
and cottage, young and old betake themselves to 
the parish church, not so much, it is to be feared, 
for devotions as to “see the fun.” Stubbs, the 
grim old Puritan, shakes his solemn head over the 
invasion of the sanctuary by revels, and sets forth 
the enormities of the revelers in vivid colors. 
“ First,” he says, “all the wild -hheades of the parish, 
conventying together, chuse them a capitaine of 
mischief, whom they innoble with the title of ‘My 
Lord of Misrule,’ and hym they crown with great 
solemnitie, and adopt for their kyng. This kyng 
annointed, chuseth twentie, fortie, or a hundred to 
waite uppon his lordely maiestie. Then have they 
their hobbie-horses, dragons and other antiques ; 
then marche these heathen companie towards the 
churche, their pypes pypyng, their drommes thon- 
deryng, their stumppes dauncing, their belles 
rynglyng, their handkerchiefs swyngyng round 
their heades.”” It must have been a strange sight to 
see this motley crew breaking in upon a solemn 
service, and riding their hybrid steeds through the 
aisles like wild Walkurei flaunting their heathen 
mirth in the face of the Christian solemnity. | 

At the end of this mixed ceremony the people 
return home with their minds and mouths made up 
for the main feature of the day, the Christmas 
dinner. The stately mansion puts on its most 
stately garb for this great feast. Although the 
Northumberland household boasted, ordinarily, only 
two cooks, reinforced by “a groom of the larder ” 
and “a child of the scullery,” we may be sure that 
many hands were called into requisition for the 
preparation of this banquet. The hour at which it 
occurred seems strange to us, ‘with whom every ad- 
vance in luxury has brought a postponement of 
dinner-time. In the Elizabethan age the dining- 
hour was eleven in the morning. At this time on 
Christmas Day the grand dining-hall of the noble 
may be seen in all its glory. Its walls are gay with 
ivy, holly, and mistletoe ; from its roof hang silken 
banners; over one end of the room is the minstrel 
gallery filled with singers; at the head of the hall, 


on a dais, sit the master and mistress of the house 
with their honored guests; below, at side tables, sit. 


yeomen and men-at-arms in order of precedence. 
All eyes are turned to the door at the foot of the 
hall. Now comes the chief ceremony of the feast. 
Heralds advance with flourish of trumpets, followed 
by all the servants in procession, foremost the 
“server,” the chief butler, bearing aloft the great 
symbol of prosperity and good cheer, the head of 
the boar, who has been the foe and menace to the 
farmer, and is now laid low as he deserves. The 
entrance of the boar’s head is greeted from the 
minstrel gallery by a carol like this, which dates 
back to the Plantagenets : 


“Hey! Hey! Hey! Hey! 
The boar’s head is arméd gay. 


The boar’s head in hand I bring, 

With garlands gay encircling; 

I pray you all with me to sing, 
With Hey! 

Lords, knights, and squires, _ 

Parsons, priests, and vicars, 


The boar’s head is the first mess, 
With Hey ! 


The boar’s head, as I now say, 

Takes its leave and goes away, 

Goeth after the twelfth day, 
With Hey !” 


While the boar’s head, garlanded with rosemary 
and holding a lemon in its mouth, is being served, 
the jesters and jugglers and mummers enter, and 
go through their tricks and plays before the diners. 
The old carol takes up the bill of fare: 


“ Then comes in the second course with great pride : 


The cranes, the herons, the bitterns by their side, 
The partridges, the plovers, the woodcock and the 


snipe, 


Larks in hot show, for the ladies to pick ; 

Good drink also, luscious and fine, 

Blood of Allemaine, romnay and wine, 

: With Hey !” 

What meat-eaters they were, these old Saxon- 
Norman-Englishmen! Little did they care for 
dainties, or for the gentle vegetable world. Bread 
and meat and ale, or strong drink of some kind, 
fill the measure of their imagination for a feast. 
At length, however, even their appetite is sated, 
though not before it has done justice to another long 
list, including a peacock pie, which is the special 
pride and glory of the cook. In this stands the 
bird, glorious in death as in life. His feathered 
neck and gilded beak rise from one end of the 
pastry, which is painted green to imitate a lawn; his 
tail, spread in full feather, emerges from the other, 
making a work of art which redounds to the praise 
of the cook and rouses the wonder of all gazers. 

At length the train of servants is seen again at 
the door, and this time the “ server ” carries an enor- 
mous bowl, which he raises on high as he passes in 
the doorway. and cries three times in a loud voice: 
Wassail! Wassail! Wassail!” As itis set down 
all the guests respond, “ Drink, hail!” while the 
gallery bursts out into a drinking chorus: 

“ Bring us in no brown bread, for that is made of bran, 
Nor bring us in no white bread, for that is only grain, 
But bring us in good ale ! : 
Bring usin no bacon, for that is passing fat, 


But bring us in good ale, and give us enough of that, 
So bring us in good ale !” 


_ Probably it was the eagerness with which the 
flowing bowl was passed and quaffed which led to 
another song, popular at this period : , 


“* Ale makes many a man to stumble at the blocks, 
Ale makes many a man to give his head hard knocks, 
Ale makes many a man to sit in the stocks, 

With dole !” 


It is easy to fancy the vigor with which these 
refrains would be echoed by the diners, and sent 
roaring up among the giant rafters till the heavy 
roof trembled as if it were shaking its sides in sym- 
pathy with the mirth below. Thus, drinking and 
feasting, and singing and jesting, with sword-games 
out-of-doors and jumping in sacks within, the day. 
wears on, and “’tis merry in hall when beards wag 
all,” till at last the lighting of the candles gives the 
signal for new gayeties. No feast in these times but 
must end with a dance ; but first the children must 
have their games, and Snapdragon begins the fun. A 
large dish is set on the table, containing raisins, and 
over it is poured liquor, which is set on fire, and 
then the sport is to see who can seize the plums 
without singeing his fingers. As each one tries, the 
rest sing some nonsense about — | 


“Here he comes with flaming bowl, 
Here he means to take his toll, 
Snip, snap, dragon !” | 


Then come Blindman’s Buff and the diving for 
apples, which are still familiar to us. Game after 
game follows, till the musicians strike their instru- 
ments, and all gather for the dance, the stately 
pavon being the favorite, the forerunner of the 
minuet. This grave and majestic dance was per- 
formed, as Sir John Hawkins tells us, by gentlemen 
dressed with caps and swords, by the peers in their 
mantles, and by the ladies in gowns with long trains, 
the motion whereof in dancing resembled that of 
peacocks. As the candles burn low, the music 
ceases, the good-nights are said, and at the hour 
when our modern festivities are just beginning, our 
ancestors were soundly sleeping, or dreaming of the 
coming year. 

It all seems like another world to us. The wild 
gayety, the childish simplicity, the animal spirits, 
seem to belong to astrange if not an alien race; but 
the thread of song holds us still to our forbears, 
and as the Christmas diners threw back the refrain 
to the galleries, so we of the nineteenth century 
answer our kin of the sixteenth with the words of 
one of our own poets, as simple and as hearty as 
their own: 

“ Be this, good friends, our carol still,— 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth, 
To men of gentle will !” 


A painful burn is often received during kitchen 
work. Without making any other application, break 
an egg, cover the burn with several coatings of the 
raw white, allowing each one to dry before putting 
on another; as often as the film of egg becomes 
loosened, renew it; by thus keeping the burn free 
from the air and contact with any substance, it will 
heal quickly, and no wrappings are needed. 
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' with a kind of a stiff hop like asparrow. She was. 


mile. 


help it! 


Dec. 19, 1889. 
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OLD LUCY. 
By Mary E. 


on the ground, but the gray sky seemed 

to hang low with the weight of it. The 

main street of the village was long and 

straight, with a gradual slope for a 
One standing at the head of the slope had 
an uninterrupted view of the street for a long dis- 
tance. This morning of the day before Christmas, 
at nine o’clock there was only one person to be seen 
upon it. At nine o’clock in the morning there 
were seldom many to be seen on the road; the men 
had gone to work, and the women were rarely out- 
of-doors at any time. Most of them did their own 
housework and sewing, and an outdoor walk looked 
to them like an arduous undertaking. Not another 
woman in the whole village was on the street as 


much as old Lucy Cragin, who was then going up 


the slope. She was short, and wide-shouldered. 
She planted her stubbed feet far apart, and walked 


rolled in old shawls, and wore a white hood with 
long ends which swung to her knees. She carried 
a brown cloth knotted into a bag. _ 

- Old Lucy’s face was purplish red with the cold ; 
she kept sniffing ; her coarse shoes clattered on the 
frozen ground. Once in a while a woman’s face 
peered out at her.over the greenhouse plants in a 
window, but Lucy never noticed it—she kept on 
stiffly. 

Finally she strode into a driveway at the side of 
a large white farmhouse, trudged up to the side 
door, and knocked. No one came, although she 
could hear voices in the house. She knocked again, 
and waited. Her face grew more purple; the wind 
beat upon her back ; at last she opened the door and 
walked into the kitchen. She settled down in the 
nearest chair and sat still, looking across at the 
cooking-stove ; waves of heat were swimming over 
it. Now she was in the house, the voices were quite 
audible ; there were two of them, a woman’s and a 
man’s, and they came from the sitting-room. 

The woman’s voice was predominant; it was shrill 
with grief and wrath. “I can’t have it so, nohow,” 
she said. ‘I can’t have you going out West—lI 
can’t! And I don’t want to pull up stakes, and go 
out there in the spring, and I ain't a-goin’ to. I 
ain’t goin’ to leave all my folks, and the place where 
I was born and brought up, at my time of life, and 
go ’way out West. I ain’t goin’ to, once for all, and 
you ain’t goin’, Hiram Lovering, neither, not if I can 
I won’t have you goin’ !” 

The man’s voice opposed itself to hers like the 
face of arock. ‘Iam goin’,” said he. 

The woman’s voice swelled into a shriek. “ Goin’ 
off, and leavin’ your wife and home, on account of 
a wicked quarrel with all the brother you’ve got— 
about nothin’ at all! You know he’d be glad 
enough to make up, if you was! Goin’ way out 
West !” | 

« No, he wouldn’t make up, neither. I know John 
Lovering as well as youdo. He looked ugly enough 
to kill me when I met him in the road this morn- 
in’, Thinkin’ I’ve been tryin’ to cheat him! I’m 
goin’ to get out of it. I’m sick of the whole busi- 
ness. I know him. If I tried to patch it up, he’d 
turn round and laugh at me. I guess I ain’t goin’ 
to stan’ it. I ain’t goin’ to knuckle down to him !” 

‘Goin’ out West in the dead of winter! Oh, 
dear! I never thought I should live to see this! 
Oh, dear !” 

The sitting-room door was swung wide open, and 

an old man strode violently through the kitchen. 
He caught a hat off a nail, thrust it on his head, 
and went out. He did not notice Lucy. 
» Ina minute a woman, catching her breath with 
sobs, entered. Her face was all red and convulsed. 
She saw Lucy at once. Lucy’s face had a stolid 
expression ; it looked as if she had heard nothing. 

The other woman straightened herself. ‘Oh, 
you are here waitin’?”’ said shé, trying to make her 


- voice steady. 


“Yes, marm.” 

“Well, I dun’no as I’ve got much of anything on 
hand this mornin’; I didn’t bake yesterday. Hiram 
is talkin’ about goin’ out West, and it kind of upset 
me. I’ll see what I can find.” 

She went into the pantry, and presently emerged 
with a plate. There were three biscuits on it. 
“There,” said she, in a very strained voice, that 
had an impatient tone in it—‘there’s everything 
I’ve got in the house for you, and I s’pose they are 
dry. Every doughnut is gone, and there ain't a 
piece of pie left. I don’t s’pose you'll think it 
much, but I can’t help it.” | | 


Z|T was a cold morning ; there was no snow . 


- which would. have become a _ professor. 


Lucy arose, took the biscuits and put them into a 
corner of her knotted bag. “It’s all right,” said 
she; “these will do well enough.” 

They'll have to.” 

‘They look nice. It’s a pretty cold mornin’.” 

“ Yes, I s’pose “tis. I ain’t thought much about 
it.” : 

Lucy pulled her shawls closer around her, and 
tightened her hood-strings. ‘ Good-by,’’ said she. 

Good-by.” 

Lucy clumped out in the road again; she walked 
a’ quarter of a mile farther, until she came to a hand- 
some cottage with ornamental brackets under the 
eaves. When she knocked at the back door, it was 
promptly opened. “ Qh, it’s you!” said the woman 
who opened it. She had a delicate face, with dark 
lines under the eyes; her hands were white with 
flour. ‘I don’t know as I’ve got much,” she con- 
tinued ; “ I’m jest goin’ to bakin’. Lucy is hurryin’ 
over her Christmas presents, so she ain’t been able 
to help me much. Come in, and I'll see.” 

Lucy went in, and sat down. A pretty young 
girl, with her lap full of bright silks, looked smil- 
ingly at her. An old man with a newspaper, and 
his feet on the stove-hearth, nodded. 

The woman clattered dishes in the pantry. Pres- 
ently she came out with one piece of apple pie on 
a plate. ‘This is every mite I’ve got,” said she, 
‘and I guess this ain’t none too good.” 

“It’s all right. I’m much obliged,” said Lucy. 
She stowed the pie carefully in her bundle, but she 
did not offer to go for a moment. She looked at 
the old man beside the stove. It was seldom, when 
upon her rounds, that she volunteered a remark, 
except about the weather ; she never gossiped. This 
village beggar bore herself with a reticent dignity 
But now 
she spoke. “I’ve jest heerd,” said she, “that your 
brother Hiram is goin’ out West to live.” There 
was a keen glance in her steady eyes fastened upon 
the old man’s face. 

The old man gave a great start. ‘“ Who told you 
he was?” he grunted. 

heerd him say 

The old man, John Lovering, sat staring straight 
ahead; he was quite pale. His wife cried out 
sharply : “‘ There,” said she, “‘ now you can see what 
you've done, John Lovering! Hiram feels so bad, 
he’s goin’ out West ; he said he was goin’ to the day 
you had the fuss. There! he is the only brother 
you’ve got, and I shouldn’t wonder a mite if you 
never see him again, goin’ out there where they have 
all them dreadful winds and blizzards—a man at 
his time of life, too! And all because you won’t go 
over there, and make it up with him. I don’t see 
how you can stand it, for my part. I think it’s 
awful, and I’d like to know what poor Maria will 
do! I’m goin’ to leave my bakin’, and go over 
there.” 

John Lovering arose. ‘ Don’t you go over there 
one step, Nancy,” said he. “ I tell you, once for all, 
I won’t have it. Hiram told me right to my face 
that I lied, and I’m the oldest man. When he 
comes over here, and seems all right about it, I 
sha’n’t open my head on the subject again. He 
needn’t make no excuses, but he’s got to come, and 
that’s all I’ve got to say about it. If he wants to 
go out West, because he wants to get out of sight 
and sound of me, he can go.” 


~/ The old man took his hat, and went out with 


lumbering dignity. 

Lucy arose; her face had resumed its usual im- 
passive expression. ‘“ Good-by,” she said, as she 
opened the door; but Mrs. Lovering did not reply. 
She had gone into the pantry, where she stood with 
her apron over her face. The young girl looked 
frightened. 

After Lucy left this house, she went straight 
back the way she had come. She had only some 
dozen regular places where she foraged twice a 
week and picked up enough food for herself and 
her old invalid husband. She was unable to work, 
as she could not leave him long atatime. She 
owned the little house where she lived, the town 
allowed her some firewood, and the dozen families 
bestowed upon her a variable and fragmentary 
sustenance. She had now been all her rounds, and 
the rude bag was still limp. The snow was begin- 
ning to fall, and her old shawls were soon flecked 
with it. It was a fine, sleety snow, and it drove 
into her face and eyes. She bent her head before 
it, and kept on sturdily. 

When she reached the Lovering house again, 
she stopped. Through the driving flurry of the 
snow she could see Hiram Lovering out in the 
yard, preparing to drag a wagon into the barn for 
shelter. 


of water and a bit of cake on it. 


“ Mr. Lovering !” called Lucy. 

The old man did not hear. 

“ Mr. Lovering!” she called again. 

Then he turned and looked at her; she began 
walking toward him, and he advanced hesitat- 
ingly to meet her. He had a handsome, nervous 
old face, full of anxious wrinkles. 

What is it?” he asked. 

“ T’ve been over to your brother John’s.” 

“ Well, what if you have?” 

“T told him you was goin’ out West, and he 
acted dreadful cut up. I heerd him tell his wife 
if you come over there and acted the same as ever, 
he didn’t want no excuses made, ner nothin’ ; he’d 
be willin’ to let bygones be bygones.” 

The old man looked at her; he was frowning in a 
surly way, but his mouth relaxed. 

‘**You heerd him say that?” 

“ Yes, the amount of that.” 

The old man’s face gleamed white through the 
swarming storm. ‘ Well,” said he, “I’m much 
obliged, Lucy.” He had a look of suppressed de- 
light. 

Lucy did not smile at all. “I thought mebbe 
I'd better tell you,” said she; then she trudged out 
into the road again. The storm thickened. She 
had a mile to walk against it. On the outskirts of 


‘the village, in a thinly settled neighborhood, she 


drew up before her house. It was hardly more 
than a cabin—two rooms upon the ground floor and — 
a loft above. She had banked it all around with 
dried leaves and boards to keep the cold out. In 
a severe winter the structure was a poor shelter. 

Lucy went in, and at once an irritable voice 
greeted her. “ ‘That you?” 

* Yes, it’s me.” 

“Thought you never was comin’. My back’s 
terrible. Rub it, can’t ye? I want some of them 
hot drops on’t. Can’t ye rub it? What ye waitin’ 
fur?” 7 

The old man, yellow and distorted, his face 
covered with gray bristles, lay on a bed in the 
corner.. There was a chair near him, with a cup 
The room was 
quite warm and comfortable from a fire in a little 
box-stove, 

Old Lucy took off her hood and shawls, got the 
liniment bottle, and rubbed the old man’s twisted, 
rheumatic back. 

“What did ye git?’ he asked between his 

oans. 

“ Well, I didn’t git so very much to-day. Folks 
was mostly out of vittles, and hadn’t got their 
bakin’s done.” 

“Jest the way, allers. Never knowed it to be 
any other way when I felt wuss than common. 
Didn’t ye git no meat bone fur a stew ?” 

‘** No, they didn’t have none this time.”’ 

‘“* No raisin’ cake ?” 

Lucy shook her head. 

“Allers the way. You might have gone some- 
wheres else.” 

Old Lucy made no reply to that. It was, per- 
haps, an odd pride, but she was too proud to go 
begging to any families but those twelve. 

She put a shawl over her head, took the pail, 
and went over to the well in the next house-yard 
to pump some water. On her way back slie met a 
team loaded with Christmas greens; great boughs 
of pine and hemlock trailed along the snowy 
ground in its rear. 

Old Lucy turned and looked after it. 

“I s’pose them’s fer Christmas,” she muttered. 

She went into the house, put some water on the 
stove to heat, and sorted out some fragments for 
her old husband’s dinner. 

All that afternoon the storm came thicker and 
faster, and it did not clear at sunset. The snow 
fell all might, and drifted up the windows of Lucy’s 
house ; but on Christmas morning the sun shone out. 

Old Lucy, with her shawl tied back under her 
arms, worked hard clearing the snow from her 
yard. She used the shovel as handily as a man, 
although she had often to stop and rest. 

She had just finished, and was guing in when a 
sleigh stopped before her house. The two old 
brothers, John and Hiram Lovering, were in it, 
Hiram driving his great bay mare. 

‘Here, Lucy ; here’s something for you,” Hiram 
called out. He got a basket out from under the 
robe, while John held the horse. | 

Lucy went forward, and took the basket. 

“'There’s a roast chicken and some pies in it,” 
said Hiram. - 

Then John also handed Lucy something wrap- 
ped in a white towel. ‘“ Nancy sent you a loaf of 
cake,” said he. 


| 
i 
| 
i 
| 


manufactured at home. 
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much obleeged to 
Lucy. 

The two old men looked smilingly at her, then 
Hiram touched the horse, and they glided away 
with a flourish of bells over the new snow that 
lay before them in the sun like a great field of 
light. 

Old Lucy went into the house with her Christ- 
_masdinner. She was the poorest soul in the whole 
village, but she had, all unknowingly, given the 
most royal Christmas gift of any. 


both of you,” said 


HOW TO MAKE IT A MERRY 
CHRISTMAS. 


By C. CAnpDeEE. 


i4|HREE young girls were drinking tea to- 
gether one afternoon in late November, 
and over their fragrant cups were dis- 
J cussing Christmas matters. The par- 

———— ticular subject that animated them was 
how to distribute the Christmas gifts so that some 
amusement might be gotten out of what is so apt to 
be a stupid ordeal to both donors and recipients. 
The time and tradition honored Christmas tree was 
mentioned, just as one always mentions turkeys 
with Thanksgiving; but there were objections on 
the score of money uselessly spent on the tree itself 
and its glass and tinsel decorations. Miss Alice 
seemed to have something in reserve to say, so the 
others deferred to her; and this is, in effect, her 
suggestion : 

Christmas Eve seems the best time for giving the 
presents, for then the next day can be spent in en- 
joying them. There is something which is at best 
only an air of hopeful melancholy about the people 
one meets on Christmas Day who say, with a very 
‘ mild smile, “Presents? Well, not vet; we don't 
have ours until to-night, you know.” Have them 
the evening before, by all means, and let them be 
given in a way that young and old can enjoy, and 
that shall “ warm the cockles of the heart.” This 
is the /féte of all others, when the number of years 
scored up against their possessor all count the same, 
and the barrier that youth puts up between itself 
and age disappears. One never knows how to treat 
old people until oneself is old, and then it is too 
late. 

ihere are so many “slot”’ machines now, where 
one can procure everything from cologne and chew- 
ing-gum to opera-glasses and insurance policies, 
that it would not seem strange if Santa Claus 
adopted the idea for his desirable wares, and the 
coins (of any denomination) which drop into the 
slot might find their way through his charita- 
ble hands to some very empty ones. The machine 
must, of course, be large, and cannot have the trim, 
multum in parvo air of those set up in stations and 
ferry-houses ; but one great merit is that it can be 
If there is in the house a 
-bureau or buffet or high chiffonniére that has a back 
that can readily be unscrewed and taken off, then 
the matter is a very simple one. Place the piece 
of furniture three feet from the wall, or diagonally 
across a corner, and unite it with the wall by cur- 
tains or screens. This forms a comfortable space 
at the back, where the manipulator of the machine 
and his parcels may be invisibly stationed. Cover 
the top of the bureau (or whatever it is) with felt, 
turkey red, or other inexpensive material, letting it 
fall sufficiently far down in front to cover the top 
drawer, which must be removed:so that the man at 
the back can insert a package in the drawer be- 
neath. On the cover secure a small box with a slot 
cut in it, and covered with material like that al- 
ready used. Have all the gifts neatly tied up and 
labeled and piled behind the machine and screens, 
and all is ready for operation. It is necessary to 
have a confederate outside, who gives a clue by his 
remarks to the man out of sight. He can distinctly 
invite grandma to drop her coin into the slot, and 
thus let the manipulator know who is approaching, 
so he can deposit grandma’s package in the drawer 
and push it gently open from behind. It shall be 
the duty of the outside man to close the drawer 
each time, and care must be taken to have as little 
delay as possible between the depositing of the coin 
and the opening of the drawer. The working of 
this generous machine will be a wonder to the little 
ones and a delight to their elders. In lieu of a 
high piece of furniture for its construction, a large 
table can be used by putting a valance all around it 
and a screen of some sort on the top. A large box 
underneath would serve as a drawer. 

Miss Adelaide spoke next, and her idea was to 
arrange a sort of post-office where each one in turn 


could inquire for letters and parcels. Fun might 
ensue from letters written by imaginary corre- 
spondents or from Santa Claus himself, and contain- 
ing clever hits or perhaps a bank note. Her other 
idea was a Jack Horner or Christmas pie, whose 
interior should be stuffed with dainty gifts ; but the 
two other girls said they had tried that a year ago, 
and did not want to repeat the same thing. 

Miss Edith waited for her guests to finish, and 
then gave her suggestion with such forcible en- 
thusiasm that her plan seemed doubly attractive. 
Christmas night is the time for the distribution of 
gifts, she said, for it is an evening when there is 
absolutely nothing to do otherwise, and the “ happiest 
day of all the year” ends in dismal dullness. Let 
all the presents be tied up in new paper with baby 
ribbon, and labeled in very small writing, and piled 
on the piano or large table with the labeling con- 
cealed. Seat all the guests in a large circle, and let 
each one in turn step up and take a package with- 
out examining the name written thereon until the 
seat is reached. Those drawing parcels intended 
for them may immediately open them, but the others 
must retain the parcel until every one has received 
something from the pile. Then the fun begins, for 
it shall be the privilege of the unfortunate ones to 
take turns in calling on other unfortunates for an 
exchange of packages. When by good luck the 
right owner calls his own goods, he may of course 
open his gift and retire from the fray. The others 
keep up the exchanging until all have found the 
parcels intended for them. If this haphazard 
game does not take up enough of the evening, then 
there is a new game called “ Fagots,”’ which might 
piece out the evening in a most entertaining way. 
All the players sit around a bright open fire, and to 
each is given a fagot which is lighted in turn, and, 
while it burns, the one who holds it tells a story, 
sings a song, or displays his particular talent. If 
he is a banjo or guitar player, then his neighbor 
will hold the light while his own busy fingers press 
the frets and pick the strings. A word about the 
fagots. They may be golden-rod stems well dried 
for those who live where such things are obtainable, 
but those who live in town can procure at the 
Japanese bazaars a fragrant incense taper. If it is 


an object to have each performer’s time brief, wax 


matches burn long enough for a bashful or reticent 
guest to exhaust his or her repertory. 

Then there is the old-fashioned diversion of 
charades, which, if it had not been so satisfactory, 
would not have lived so long. A good word for 
simple representation is idol. No scene-setting is 
required—only a couple of chairs, and perhaps a 
table to make the effect of a sitting-room, and the 
whole thing can be done in one act. A young lady 
is seated at the table dressing a large doll for Christ- 
mas. The “I’s” in her short soliloquy can be as 
thick as autumn leaves that strew the woods in Val- 
lombrosa. After a moment or two the girl is sur- 
prised by the entrance of her uncle, who has just 
returned from the Orient, and brings with him a 
Hindu servant who may be draped in an India 
shawl or Bagdad portiére. After some conversation 
relating to family affairs and the coming Christmas, 
both uncle and niece leave the room on pretext of 
rest and refreshment for the traveler, leaving the 
strange Hindu servant alone. He is absolutely 
silent throughout, as our language is unknown to 
him, but must make up for that in manner. Find- 
ing himself left alone, he looks curiously about the 
room until he sees the doll sitting upright on a 
chair where she has been placed. He immediately 
prostrates himself in a succession of salaams before 
the beautiful puppet, and, by exaggerated adora- 
tion, makes it known to the company that he fancies 
he has found an zdol. 

The word dramatic makes a very good charade 
of three short acts. The first syllable will puzzle 
the audience greatly, for, as dram is a teaspoonful, 
the latter expression may be used synonymously. A 
sick-room, with a patient in bed and a discussion 
among the nurses about the proper dose of medi- 
cine to be administered, afford sufficient suggestion 
for conversation. The last two syllables are given 
together, making attic. This may be best played 
by a couple of young people exploring trunks in 
the attic on a rainy day, and grotesquely arraying 
themselves in eccentric garments drawn from one 
of the trunks. This may be played in pantomime 
as well as with conversation. For the whole word, 


select your best player, dress her in flowing white, 
and let her recite, with ridiculous exaggeration of 
voice, gesture, and manner, the whole or a part of 
Juliet’s speech in the third scene of the fourth act, 
beginning with the second line, “I have a faint; 
The dramatic 


cold fear thrills through my veins.” 


- to offer ; but, out of them all, each planned a happy 


effect will be apparent enough for the quick-witted | 
in the audience to get a clue. For such simple rep- 
resentations as these, a drop curtain is not a neces- 
sity. 


These were all the suggestions the three girls had 
evening. 


A DECORATIVE SCHEME 


FOR THE DINING-ROOM AND TABLE 
_ CHRISTMAS DAY. 


By Josep H. Tart 


. 

Z|HE colors generally used for Christmas 
E\ decorations, undoubtedly originally em- 
7)| ployed on account of their meaning, 
are: green, expressing hope and victory; 
red, speaks of royalty, divine love, the 
Holy Spirit, creative power; white, as worn by the 
Saviour, and in sentiment, is purity, innocence, faith, 
joy, and light. Red and white roses are emblems — 
of love and innocence. | 

In our material for decorations the green is rep- 
resented in the evergreens, such as ivy, holly, arbor 
vite, laurel, and mistletoe; red is represented in 
the berries of the holly and bitter-sweet, in autumn 
leaves; white generally does not form as truly 
important a part in Christmas decorations as it 
should, presumably on account of the difficulty in 
getting white flowers and textiles, as the only 
means of representing the color. White is also rep- 
resented by silver and by the diamond. 

The usual custom of putting up a few wreaths 
and garlands wherever there may be a space for 
them, and a few branches of evergreens over the 
pictures and doors, is not mural decoration, or 
decoration of any description. | ae 

In arranging our scheme of decoration advan- 
tage should always be taken of any structural 
features, either to emphasize them or to give point 
to the decoration by bringing them into a harmoni- 
ous contrast with the lines of the room. Each room 
has an individuality of its own, and no fixed rule 
can be laid down, but a careful study of the room 
will soon reveal the natural mode for decorating it. 
Then, to have an appropriate mural decoration for 
our Christmas festival, we should have our wall 
perfectly free, taking down and laying aside all — 
pictures, ornaments, etc., excepting those that will 
enter into the scheme for decoration. Having 
cleared the walls, make sheets of cheese-cloth, cot- 
ton flannel, or muslin, that will fit each panel of the 
wall, formed by the wainscating and picture rail 
for the height, and from door or window-casing to the 
next casing for the width. Hem each one of these — 
sheets with a wide hem to give it stiffness, and sew 
brass rings or tape loops at the top, about six or 
eight inches apart, to be hung on the picture hooks. 
Form a border around each sheet with holly leaves, 
three leaves in width, one straight in the center and 
one at an angle each side, care being taken to 
arrange the leaves so they wil! lap a little one over 
another, to form a nearly solid band of green. 
Where the stems of the leaves join together, sew in 
two or three holly berries. This should make a 
band from four to six inches wide. The leaves 
should not run in one direction entirely around the 
panel, but should start at each corner from a rosette 
formed with the holly leaves and berries, growing 
toward the center of the panel, both in the height 
and width, finishing there with a cluster of the 
berries at the center. 

If the holly is not attainable, the band can be 
formed with arbor vite, ivy, or laurel leaves in 
two lines, one on the outer edge of the sheet and 
one about six inches inside ; the leaves to be sewed 
to the sheet in a vine pattern, a leaf alternately to 
the right and left, the stems brought together to 
form the stem of the vine. These two lines of 
leaves will leave a space of about three or four 
inches between them, which should be filled with 
red immortelles, spaced an equal distance apart, as 
small rosettes. 3 

In the diametrical center of each of these panels 
place a wreath about twenty to twenty-eight inches 
in diameter; not the thick, clumsy wreath usually 
made over a barrel-hoop, but one as if made of two 
branches. Get some quite heavy copper wire covered 
green, such as is used by electricians, and cut it in 
necessary lengths to make the wreaths; cross the — 
two ends with a half-knot twist, leaving the ends 
projecting a little to represent the ends of branches 
twisted together. Select holly or laurel leaves from 
a large to a small size, and sew them to the wreath, 
starting with the large ones at the bottom, graduat- 
ing to the small ones at the top, making them ap- 
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pear as two branches formed into a wreath, crossed ' 
at the bottom and meeting at the top. Where the 
stems of the leaves join the wire stem, sew in a 
bunch of holly or bitter-sweet berries. If the wire 
is first sewed to the cloth, the leaves can be. ar- 
ranged and sewed on to better advan 

The space inclosed by the wreath should be filled 
in with some appropriate mottoes, formed with red 
letters. 


Having prepared all the panels necessary for the | 


room, just before they are to be hung spread them 
out on the floor and sprinkle all the exposed 
face of the cloth with white floss; put it in gently 
with a block or box cover, and then carefully hang 
in place. 

For the frieze, cut the cheese-cloth, or other ma- 
terial, the proper width to reach from the top of 
the picture rail to the under side of the cornice, 
and sew it in continuous lengths to reach from cor- 
ner of room to corner of room, or in such lengths 
as may be necessary. Space off each. length in 
alternating circles and parallelograms—the circles 
to be a little less than the width of the frieze, and 
the parallelograms the same in width and in length 
—about twice the width of the circle. Form these 
figures with bands of evergreens about two inches 
wide, made in the same manner as for the panels. 
Fill the space in the parallelograms with mottoes 
appropriate for the season. 

Another frieze can be made with festoons. Space 
off the hanging points in the frieze about three feet 
apart, and measure off the cord to allow a full fes- 
toon from point to point. Fasten a loop or ring at 
these points on the cord, with which to hang the 
festoon when made. In making the wreaths for 
the festoons do not make them in one continuous 
size, but start midway between the hanging points 
with a bunch of immortelles, holly, or bitter-sweet 
berries, graduating the wreaths up to the hanging 


points; so, when the wreaths are hung, the leaves | 


will all grow toward the center of the festoon. Tie 
the wreaths up with double bows of green soft rib- 
bon, and from these hanging points make two tas- 
sels of pine needles or green pine cones. 

For the door and window casings, make a band 
about four inches wide, of dried autumn leaves sewed 
on a wide tape or webbing, and then tack to the cas- 


ee it is desirable to have hangings in keeping 
with the rest of the decorations, make curtains of 
double-face white cotton flannel, form a border with 
small leaves of arbor vite or ferns sewed on, and 
overlapping just enough to form a continuous band. 

The question of mottoes requires some thought ; 

they are one of the most valuable features of 
the decoration. They should be legible, bold in 
character, well formed, and well spaced out. A 
small ornamental stop between each word, and a 
larger and more important ornament at the begin- 
ning and end of the motto, will add greatly to the 
decorative appearance. If space is limited, it is bet- 
ter to keep the letters all together and separate the 
words. For the letters use red capitals, with black 
_ Old English text and blue stops, or the entire motto 
written in Roman capitals made very thin and col- 
ored red. These letters can be cut out of card- 
board and painted with water-colors, the capitals 
covered with mucilage and sprinkled with red floss ; 
the letters then to be pasted or sewn to the cloth 
ground. 

The dinner or banquet table should be the most 
important feature, for without it being well arranged 
and decorated, the decorations of the room will lose 
their significance. Above all things, avoid crowd- 
ing the table; there can be nothing so discouraging 
to a healthful appetite as a table loaded with viands, 
let them be ever sotempting. Place nothing what- 
ever upon the table but what will enter into the 
decorative scheme. 


Arrange the table the desired length, allowing a | 


space of about twelve inches all around for the 
plates, glasses, etc. This will leave a space in 
the center of about eighteen inches, which space 
cover entirely with holly leaves laid flat, or the flat 
leaves of arbor vitz, and around these form a border 
of holly or bitter-sweet berries. If the table is of 
medium length, light it with two large candelabra, 
placed midway between the end and middle of 
the table. In the center place the fruit stand, which 
should be high enough for the guests to look ‘under- 
neath it to their neighbors opposite. In the interven- 


ing spaces place low baskets of red and white roses 
or other flowers. If these are well arranged, the 
table will have all the decoration required. The 
dinner, of course, should be served. 

Such a scheme of decoration would not require 
much work or any great expenditure, and if care- 


| fully carried out would make a room charmingly 


chaste; and with the room well lighted with candles, 
the floss on the decorations would scintillate as 
brightly as newly fallen snow under a winter’s moon. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


By NatHan DOLE. 
I. 
HEPHERDS, have ye heard the-story ? 
Shepherds, did ye see the light ? 
All the sky was filled with glory ; 
Hill and vale were bright ! 
II. 
Shepherds, we our flocks were keeping 
On the‘upland pasture-ground ; 
All the world around was sleeping ; 
There was not a sound ! 
III. 
As we stood alone and listened 
To the silence near and far, 
Suddenly before us glistened, 
‘In the East, a star. 
IV. 
Brighter in its swift ascension 
Than the planet or the moon, 
Soon it claimed our rapt attention : 
Night was turned to noon. 


v. 
In affright we drew together, 
All we shepherds on the hill, 
And our wonder questioned whether 
It should bode us ill. 
VI. 
Then it came and hung suspended, 
Blazing over Bethlehem : 
Every rock, with radiance splendid, 
Sparkled like a gem! 
VII. 
Then we found ourselves surrounded 
With a bright angelic throng, 
And above us, round us, sounded 
_ Loud a wondrous song. 
VIII. 
Harps of gold and crowns undying, 
Robes of white and jeweled wings ! 
On our faces we are lying 
While the seraph sings : 
| Ix. 
‘“‘ Peace on earth ! Good-will to mortals! 
Christ the Lord this day is born ; 
He hath passed the-heavenly portals, 
Glorious is this morn ! 
x. 
_ Blessed tiding to all nat ns! 
God hath sent to ransom them. 
Go and find him! Loud ovations 
Sing in Bethlehem !” 
xI. 
Then the mighty angel chorus 
Clove the air with sweet acclaim ; 
Swelled the hymn, resounding o’er us, 
Hailing Jesus’ name ! 
Shepherds, we have straightway started, 
Leaving on the fields our sheep, 
To discover, joyful-hearted, 
Where the Babe doth sleep ! 
XIII. 
Seek with us the blessed Stranger ! 
Come adore the heavenly-Child; 
Lying in the humble manger, 
Pure and undefiled !] 
XIV. 
Angels, wondering, hover o’er him ; 
_ Costly gifts the Magi bring ; 
And the rabbis bow before him, 
Mutely worshiping. 
Xv. 
And his gentle virgin mother 
Holds hitn closely to her*breast: , 
On the earth there is no other 
Woman half so blest. 
XVI. 
Shepherds, now you know the story 
Of this wondrous Christmas’morn. 
Let us also share the glory 
Of the King new-born. 


THE SPIRIT ABROAD. 

MID all the merry-making, the mysteries, 
the tenderness of the Christmas season, 
one thought will constantly intrude itself: 
that if Christ had done nothing in either 
his life or death but give to the world 

the sentiment of fellowship that controls it during 

the Christmas days, even then the world might 
well bow the knee in gratitude, if not in adoration. 

Once a year, whether men will or no, they must 

hear the echo, if they do not feel the thrill, of the 

direct message: “Peace on earth, good-will to 
men.” As David of old felt that nowhere could 
he escape the consciousness of God, so we find that 
this Christmas spirit of fraternity controls and 
moves men of every degree to stop and sec 


| each other’s existence. 


Every day as the Christmas draws nearer there 
come crowding in new purposes that will help to 
swell the universal cause of “good-will among 
men.” It is well to keep the day, if not out of rev- 
erence for Him whose coming hallowed it, then for 
the opportunities that it gives men to recognize 
their relations to each other. Without it, would 
there ever come a day of reckoning? It would 
seem not, as we scan the record of the other days 


| of the year. Not that we let people go hungry if 


we know they hunger, but the food given at Christ- 
mas has a new seasoning ; it is the offer of a brother 
to a brother. The coat has a new warmth, for itis 
given with a thought of the brotherhood of man ; 
almost with questioning, “ Why have I a cloak and a 
coat, while he has neither ?” and a new look comes 
into the eyes of the giver as he seeks to discover the 
cause of the difference, and it is not a look of self- 
righteousness. 

Nor is the blessing of the season that it forces 
a thought of relation to the outside world. A man 
becomes dimly conscious that, in the hurry and 
rush of life, the lamp of love within the home has 
not been kept brightly burning ; that the rays it 
sends out have not been as direct as they need be ; 
and with this thought a new tenderness comes into 
his voice, a new motive into his life, and peace 
without and within makes good-will to all men a 
force to move him to action, and he walks in new 
paths, a man linked in brotherhood to his fellows. 
It is the focus of the year. And to most of us 
how small! We meant, when the year opened, 
that its close should find gathered together differ- 
ent results: that we should have kept the spirit 
of the season through each day of the year ; that 


| from us should have gone out love, most tenderly 


expressed, to those who looked to us for the God in 
us. We meant to share all the good, visible and 
invisible, that was part of ourselves—and how little 
we have done as we look back over the year! One 
by one we read the records in the book of memory, 
and we blush in shame, so far have we forgotten 
our purpose. 

For weeks we have felt a new touch in the 
hands, have seen a warmer greeting in the faces, of 
the men and women who fill our world; there 
have been no strangers, for the touch of nature 
that makes mankind akin has wrought divine 
magic, and in spirit each man is a brother. 

But the glow will die in a few weeks; we will 
let the rush and hurry of life push us till we jostle 
and elbow our way regardless of who falls, and the 
spirit that sanctifies the Christmas days leaves us 
barren of smiles, cold in response. Yet the Christ 
whose birth sets the blood of fellowship in motion 
was great in this: that the kinship of men through 
the Fatherhood of God was the motive power that 
crowned his life and suffering. The heralding 
cry of “ Peace and good-will to men” bore fruit 
in “Father, forgive them; they know not what 
they do.” 

His love was not controlled by time, by date, by 
season, but flowed forth to every man who asked 
for peace with himself through with the 
God in himself. 
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I used to dream that they cried and sobbed, 
And begged to be put to bed ; | 
And one fell out of her chair one night, 
And made a dent in her head. 


*Tis a very dangeroys thing for dolls 
To be left in that way, you see. 

Now they are tucked in their dear little crib, 
As happy as happy can be. | 


How did Santa Claus know they wanted, mamma, 
A crib for their very own ? i 
Up there where he lives with his reindeer, 
Do they have a telephone ? 


And does he talk to the dolls at night ? 
It would be a handy way. 

I'd like just once to be wide awake, 
And hear what the dollies say. 


My aunty’s acquainted with Santa Claus— 
Says he lives in the Land of Hoax, : 

And that he and all the nations of dolls 
Are the very same kind of folks. 


So they can ask for favors, you see, 
As other relations do. 

I think they will choose a stove next year, 
And a china tea-set, too. 


LEGENDS OF SAINT NICHOLAS. 
By Mrs. B. W. BELLAmy. 


N the great gallery of the Vatican at 
Rome are two pictures by the beloved 
painter of the Florentines, Fra Angelico. 
In these pictures children should have 
an especial interest, for they represent 

the patron saint of |girls and boys, the jolliest saint 

in the calendar, the hero of many legends and the 
chosen guardian of many lands and peoples—good 

old Saint Nicholas. 

The first picture has three scenes, and the second 
two, and together they tell some famous stories of 
his life. To begin with, we see a baby standing in 
the bath, with his hands crossed and his eyes cast 
up to heaven, and here is legend number one. 

In the famous old city of Patara, in Asia Minor, 
were a rich nobleman and his wife, who had every- 
thing that heart could wish except that best of 
blessings, a baby. Suddenly an angel appeared and 
told them that they should have a son born whose 
aname should be Nicholas—“ victory of the people.” 


+4 


night. 


No sooner was this promise fulfilled than the little, 

new-born boy stood upright in his bath-tub, folded | 
his hands, thanked the Lord for sending him into 
this world, looked up to heaven, and remained in > 
that astonishing position for two whole hours. Here 


‘ps 
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SANTA CLAUS -AND THE 
DOLLS. 
By Mrs. M. F. Butts. 
ae Se A LITTLE erib with a truly bed 
| And pillow and sham ana 
sheet— 
It’s what I’ve wished for the whole 
of the year ! ‘i 
Isn’t it just @6mplete ! 


My dolls are my own dear chil- 


i = | dren, you know, 
= ||| And how could I rest at 
= = night 
T= And leave them sitting 
| = | | there in their chairs 
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was a very promising beginning for the making of a 
Saint! But this was not all, for when Wednesday 
and Friday came in due season, he knew them for 
fast days and would take no milk from morning to 
What wonder that such a baby grew into a 
Saint! His father and mother died while he was 
still a boy, leaving him great wealth, and he at 
once began to show that love of giving which prob- 
ably has made him so mueh loved and honored, 
especially at this great giving-time-of the year. He 
was soon made Abbot of the Monastery of Holy 
Zion, and used his riches to the end of his life to 
help the poor and needy men, women, and children 
whom he met; and the second scene of the picture 
shows the act of generosity by which he is best 
known. 

There was a nobleman in Patara who had three 
lovely daughters, but no other wealth; in fact, he 
was so poor that he could not give portions to these 
daughters, nor even support and take care of them 
at home. When Saint Nicholas heard of their for- 
lorn condition, he dressed himself—so the picture 
shows—in secular habit, took a purse of gold, crept 
softly to the house of the poor old nobleman, and, 


waiting until a beam of moonlight showed him a 


window near by, opened it, dropped the purse at 
the father’s feet, and slipped silently and swiftly 
away. The father took the purse, thanked Heaven, 
portioned his oldest daughter, and sat down to 
mourn over the other two. Very soon, however, 
the window opened again, a purse fell again, and 
daughter number two was generously portioned 
and happily married. By this time the father’s 
curiosity was aroused to know whence these good 
gifts came, and when for the third time the win- 
dow opened and the purse dropped, he rushed out, 
clasped and kissed the Saint’s feet, and said, “‘ Oh, 
Nicholas, I know thee, thou servant of the Lord 
God !” Many another legend is told to show that 
Nicholas worked great miracles, raising people from 
the dead, ruling tempests, and the like; but, after 
all, his first claim to sainthood was this generous gift 
with nothing miraculous about it, and I think chil- 
dren may be glad to know that their patron saint 
is known in history and in art as the saint of gen- 
erosity. I say in art, because one of the ways 
in which Saint Nicholas is distinguished in the 
pictures of the Old Masters is by three golden 
balls, sometimes placed on the cover of a book 
which he holds, sometimes at his feet, sometimes 
in a fold of his robe, and sometimes hanging from 
his cross. In later days these balls have been said to 
represent the Trinity, but the old tradition, and the 
one to which I think we would better hold, makes 
them stand for the three purses of gold given to 
the nobleman’s three daughters, and so for the 
spirit of generosity in the good heart of the Saint. 


The third scene in the picture shows Nicholas 
being consecrated as a bishop. When the Arch- 
bishop of Myra died, and the clergy were discussing _ 
who should be his successor, a miracle revealed to 
them the will of God that it should be the man who, 
on the next morning, first entered the great cathe- 


dral church to pray. Now, among his other good 


habits, Saint Nicholas was an early riser, and so, 
while the other citizens were sound asleep in their 


beds, he rose with the sun ; and when he went into 


the church, instead of being allowed, as usual, to 
kneel down upon the floor to pray, he was led up to 
the chancel, the miter was placed upon his head, 
the robes were thrown about him, and he became a 
mighty prelate, and straightway began to work 
miracles of every kind and degree. Of these, per- 
haps the most famous is that of the innkeeper and 
the three boys. This is told in various versions, 
but most authorities agree that three boys were on 
their way to school at Athens, and stopped for a 
night at an inn in Myra to ask the blessing of Saint 
Nicholas. The innkeeper, being in want: of bacon, 
cut them up into bits and put them into his pick- 
ling tub. Early next morning Saint Nicholas ap- 
peared at the door, and, calling for the host, asked 
him in a terrible voice where were the lads who 
had entered his hostlery the night before. He then 
advanced to the pickling tub, and, waving his cro- 
sier above it, instantly brought the broken bits of 
children together in their proper places, and the 
boys emerged safe and sound. Here Saint Nicholas 
again showed his love for young folks; and from 
this story is drawn another of the signs which dis- 
tinguish him in the old pictures, as he is very often 
represented standing in his episcopal robes beside a 
small tub in which are three naked boys. 

As Archbishop of Myra Nicholas is said to have 
gone to the great Council of Nice ; but as he is also 
said to have died long before the Council was held, 
we must’ use our judgment in believing the stories 
of what happened there. We are told, at any rate, 
that he was present when Arius said that Christ was 
not the divine Son of God, and that he was so 
angry at this blasphemy that he seized his miter and 
struck the heretic a rousing blow upon the ear, 
saying, “I know thee that thou art the son of 
Satan!” The old painters evidently believed this 
legend, for Saint Nicholas is recognized, in pictures 
of the Council, by the fact that his head is bare and 
that he holds his miter in his hand. | 

The second of the pictures in the Vatican has but 
two scenes. In the first Saint Nicholas is delivering 
the people from a famine, which, so the story runs, 
was ravaging the province and city. Some ships 
appearing in the offing, the Saint sent out word that 
they should be stopped at Myra, and that two hun- 
dred bushels of corn should be taken from them for 
the benefit of the people. The commanders of the 


-vessels implored the Saint to let them keep their 


corn, as it had been measured and put on board of 
their ships at Alexandria, and they were bound to 
deliver it at the granary of the Emperor in Constan- 
tinople. But their prayers were unheeded, and they 
reluctantly gave the corn and sailed away. But 
when they reached Constantinople, behold! their 
grain was of full measure, while the bushels kept at 
Myra were miraculously multiplied until they fed 
all the starving people far and near! In the 
second scene the good Saint is saving a vessel from 
shipwreck. This may be supposed to represent any 
one of hundreds of miracles, for those that go down 
to the sea in ships are especially dear to his heart, 
and we are told that he saved unnumbered people 
from drowning, quieted storms, calmed tempests, and 
became a sort of second Neptune in his power over 
the winds and waves. 

When Saint Nicholas died, full of years and honors, 
he was buried in the cathedral crypt at Myra, and 
“sweet oil and pure water flowed from his head 
and feet.’’ Here his body lay for six hundred years, 
when at length some citizens of Bari carried it 
away to their Italian home, where, in the eleventh 
century, Robert Guiscard built the great priory of 
San Nicolo to hold the holy relics. Here, on the 
Festival of Saint Nicholas, the 9th of May, pilgrims 
from all parts of the world gather under the soft 
sky of Italy to worship at the shrine, from which 
they say a healing liquid, “the manna of Saint Nich- 
olas,” still flows. On the 6th of December, the day 
of his death, Nicholas entered the calendar as a 
Saint, and on the evé of this day began the custom 
of hanging up sabots or stockings for children, into 
which the generous Saint was sure to put some 
token of his favor. Russia and Holland claim him 
as their patron; so do Alsace and Lorraine, Venice, 
and other cities and towns without end. Young 
men and maidens, merchants and mariners; or- 
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phans, prisoners, slaves, and travelers ; fishermen 
and pilgrims—all these are said to have the espe- 
cial care and blessing of the Saint. But his first and 
dearest protégés are the children, and they are un- 
grateful indeed who do not return thanks in full 
measure to Saint Nicholas, San Nick la’as, Sinter 
Claus, Santa Claus, as he has come, through long 
generations, to be known. So generous indeed is 
he that he seems willing to give up his own festival 
of the 6th of December to join all Christendom in 
celebrating the great feast of Christmas Day, and 
we hear his voice joining with those of his friends, 
the children, in the merry old earol : 


“‘ Now be you glad, good people, at this time of the 
ear 
And light you up your candle, for His star it shineth 
clear.” 


A PRETENDED CHRISTMAS. 


By FiLorence B. HALLOWELL. 


ANG |UT on a front gate, before an old-fash- 
hf ioned, roomy house on a quiet road, 
two little girls with very sober faces 
were swinging one December after- 
noon. “. 
They were odd-looking little creatures, for their 
dark woolen dresses came down below their ankles, 
and on their heads were thick worsted hoods, 
while each was wrapped in a big blanket shawl, 
tied at the back. 

They were used to the cold, and they didn’t mind 
it in the least, and just now they forgot all about 
it in their absorbing interest in some subject they 
were discussing. | 

“ We'll be awful ’shamed to say we didn’t get 
anything, Rebecca,” said the elder girl, “and 
they’ll be sure to ask a lot of questions.” 

“ Well, we'll just have to stand it—that’s all,” 
rejoined, little Rebecca, sturdily. ‘’Tain’t our 
fault we don’t have any Christmas.” 

“But don’t you suppose, if we spoke to Aunt 
Jane, she’d—” 

‘“‘ No,” interrupted Rebecca. “It wouldn’t doa 
mite o’ good. She’d say she didn’t believe in 
Christmas. - You know she would, Prue.” 

*“‘ T’ve a good mind to ask her, anyway. I don’t 
want to go to school next Monday ’n’ tell ’em 
we didn’t have the first thing. They’d think 
Aunt Jane ’n’ Uncle Reuben awful mean to us. 
We've lived here five years, and we ain’t never 
had any Christmas yet.” | 

Rebecca was about to reply, but what she 
would have said will never be known, for at that 
moment a tall, angular woman, with a thin face, 
and iron-gray hair drawn tightly back from her 
temples, came around the side of the house. 

“ How many times have I got to tell you girls 
- not to swing on that there gate?” she cried, in a 
thin, rasping voice. ‘ You'll have it off the hinges 
next. You don’t pretend to pay attention to a 
thing I say.” : 

Prudence and Rebecca, with scared faces, jump- 
ed down from the gate, and walked quickly up the 
narrow, box-bordered path. Their aunt stood 
waiting for them, and when they were within 
‘reach pushed them before her into the kitchen. 

“There’s no need to idle round jest because 
school ain’t keepin’ this week,” she said. “ There’s 
plenty to do, dear knows! It’s all foolishness 
havin’ a vacation. I don’t believe in it.” | 

“ But it’s for Christmas, Aunt Jane,” ventured 
Prudence. “It’s to-morrow night, you know.” 

“ No, I don’t know,” rejoined her aunt ; “and if 
*tendin’ school is goin’ to fill your heads full o’ non- 
sense, I’ll take you away mighty quick. I don’t 
believe in Christmas. There ain’t no sense in givin’ 
a whole pack of presents right and left. Now, what 
under the canopy are you a-cryin’ about, Prudence ? 
I declare, if one or the other of you ain’t alwers 
eryin’ about somethin’ !”’ 

“ She’s thinking what the girls will say when we 
tell ’em we didn’t get anything,” explained Rebecca, 
for Prudence couldn’t speak. ‘“'They’re sure to ask, 
you know, ’n’ think it funny.” | | 

“Let em ask, then!” said Aunt Jane, sharply. 
‘“‘ T’d like to know if folks don’t think I’m doin’ well 
by you as ’tis? Seems like ’tain’t enough to feed 
’n’ clothe ye, ’n’ send ye to school. Ye want a 
whole raft o’ presents besides! Well, ye won’t get 


"em, no matter what folks say. I’m a willin’ horse, 


but I won’t be rid to death by nobody. Now, Pru- 
dence, you stop that cryin’ ’n’ go upstairs ’n’ get 
your patchwork ; ’n’ you godown suller after a pan 
o’ apples, Rebecca. And I want ’em peeled bet- 


ter’n you peeled those yesterday, too.” 


But whipping together squares of calico and peel- 
ing apples did not cause either of the little girls to 
forget their disappointment. They were very young 
when they came to live with their aunt and uncle 
in the lonely farmhouse, and they had been kept 
there so closely that their ideas of Christmas had 
been very vague and shadowy until this fall, when 
they had begun a term at the district school. They 
had learned all about Christmas then, and for the 
past fortnight there had been talk of little else. It 
was hard enough to Prudence and Rebecca to know 
that they would be left out of all Christmas joys, 
but the mortification of having to confess this the 
following Monday to their mates would be, they 


thought, harder still. 


Rebecca felt that she could bear it better if Pru- 
dence didn’t take it so to heart; but there was 
nothing of the heroine about poor little Prue, and 
she made no attempt to conceal the tears that rolled 
slowly down her cheeks and fell one by one on the 
squares of patchwork in her lap. | 

Rebecca, finding the sight too painful at last, 


‘turned her chair so that she could not see her 


sister, and went over in her mind all her small 
possessions, trying to think if she owned anything 
that Prue would fancy for a Christmas gift. 
There was that queerly shaped gourd Tim Binns, 
the hired man, had given her, and the pretty 
glittering stone she had picked up in the pasture 
one day. But Prue had seen these a hundred 
times, and of course would not care for them. No, 
there didn’t seem any chance to have any sort of 
a Christmas. 

She turned her head and furtively glanced at 
Prue. The tears were falling still, and an occa- 
sional stifled sob made Aunt Jane look up crossly 
from the ham she was skinning. Rebecca sighed. 
If only Prue would not take it so to heart! She 
was beginning to feel a little despondent herself, 
when suddenly an idea came to her; an idea so 


brilliant that for a moment she was fairly dizzy 


with excitement. Her whole face lighted up, and 
her absorption was so great that she forgot all 
about the potatoes until a sharp “ What under the 
sun air ye starin’ at, Rebecca?” brought her to a 
realization of her neglect. 7 

“T ain’t starin’, Aunt Jane; I was just thinkin’ 
about something,” she rejoined, trying to make 
signals of joy and relief to Prue. But Prue shook 
her head. The signals were too mysterious for 
her to understand, and her tears continued to flow 
at intervals until household duties called Aunt 
Jane upstairs. 

Then down went the pan of potatoes with a 
crash, the knife followed after, and Rebecca, flew 
to her sister, and threw both arms rapturously 
around her. 

“We won’t be ashamed next Monday, Prue !” 
she cried, joyously. 
Aunt Jane wouldn’t give us anything; for I’ve 
thought of something, Prue,” her voice sinking to 
a tense whisper. ‘“ We can make a Christmas tree 
for ourselves, and we can hang up our stockings, 
too. We can just pretend to have Christmas, 
Prue, and it'll be all the same to talk about as the 
real thing.” . 

“Pretend it! 
slowly. 

“T can’t tell you now—there comes Aunt Jane. 
But don’t cry any more. It'll be all right!”” And 
Rebecca rushed back to her chair and picked up 
the pan of potatoes just as Miss Jane’s hand turned 
the knob of the door. 


‘I wonder what that there light in the old hen- 
house means ?” muttered old Reuben Paine to him- 
self as he came up the path from the barnyard 
on Christmas Eve, with a full pail of milk in each 
hand. “'Those young ones are up to something, I'll 
engage.” | 

He set the milk down, and walked softly over to 
the hen-house, through every crack of which ancient 
structure, long given up to ruin and decay, a flood 
of light was streaming. To tell the truth, Uncle 
Reuben had a very warm place in his heart for the 
two little girls his pretty, gentle niece had left as a 
legacy to him, and he would have shown ‘it very 
often but for the fear that Jane would take him to 
task for it. And now, as he looked in at a crack 
in one side of the hen-house, a sudden moisture 
sprang to his eyes, and when he straightened him- 
self up again he stood staring straight before him 
for a full minute. 

“TI declare! I never saw the beat!” he muttered, 
as he turned away. 

He picked up the pails again, and went into the 
kitchen, where his sister, a big gingham apron 


-one! 


“The girls need never know | 


I don’t understand,” said Prue, 


shielding her black alpaca dress, was frying pota- 
toes for supper. 

‘‘ Where be the children, Jane?” he asked. 

“Dear only knows!” answered Miss Jane, in a 
tone of vexation. “I can’t keep track o’’em. I 
sent ’em out to the well much as an hour ago, ’n’ 
they ain’t come back yet.” 

“T wish ye’d let me show ye where they be, 
Jane.” 

An odd tremulousness in her brother’s voice 
struck Miss Jane, and she turned sharply around. 

“What d’ye mean, Reuben? Nothin’s happened 
to ’em, I hope?” 

“No, nothin’ ain’t happened to’em. But they’re 
out in the old hen-house, Jane, ’n’—”’ 

“The old hen-house!’’ interrupted Miss Jane. 
‘‘ What urider the canopy be they a-doin’ there ?”’ 

“ They’re—they’re havin’ a» Christmas tree,” 
answered her brother, “’n’ I want you to see ’em, 
Jane... The poor little things! They’ve got a 
little hemlock a-settin’ in a wash-tub o’ ashes, ’n’ 
it’s covered all over with candle ends, ’n’ there’s a 
gourd a-hangin’ on it, ’n’ a stone, ’n’ the parlor 
duster, ’n’ that tidy Priscilla Newcombe knit, ’n’ 
the chaney cup that belonged to mother, ’n’—it’s 
jest pitiful to see ‘em, Jane.” 

Miss Jane didn’t answer. She was very busy 
stirring the potatoes. But presently she pushed 
the panto the back of the stove, and, taking her 
shawl and hood down from a peg on the kitchen 


door, said, in a muffled voice, as she tied the strings | 


of the hood under her chin : 

“| 8’pose I might as well go out ’n’ see for my- 
self what they’re up to. Why couldn’ they have 
their tree in the house ef they was so set on havin’ 
They’ll take their death o’ cold out’n that 
draughty place.” 

Reuben followed her out, and a moment later 
they stood side by side at the door of the hen-house. 
The presents had all been taken from the tree, and 
Rebecca was talking eagerly. 

‘‘ Now you see what a splendid plan it was, 
Prue. I’m so glad I happened to think of it. Now, 
on Monday we can say we had a Christmas tree, ’n’ 
you can say you got a tidy, ’n’ a book, ’n’ a beauti- 
ful stone that you mean to use for a paper weight ; 
and I will tell all J got. An?’ it’ll all be true, Prue 


—that’s the best of it. An’ nobody’ll ever know in> 


this wide world that we only pretended Christmas.” 
Prue sighed as her cheerful little sister stopped 
talking. Older by a year anda half than Rebecea, 
she nevertheless let the latter take the lead in all 
things. 

“ It’s better ’n nothin’, I s’pose,” she said, drearily. 
‘An’ I guess the girls won’t ask us to bring our 
presents to school.. But we'd better go in now, 
"Becca. It must be ’most supper time, ’n’ Aunt 
Jane will be wondering where we are.” 

Reuben drew his sister quickly to one side just 
as the door of the hen-house opened and the two 
little girls came out. 3 


“‘ Can’t—can’t we give ’em some sort o’ Christ- 
mas, Jane ?” he asked, timidly, as soon as the chil- - 


dren were out of hearing. “It does seem so pitiful 
to have ’em a-doin’ this way.” 

“T ain’t got nothin’ ag’in their havin’ a Christmas, 
ef you choose ter pay for it,’’ answered Miss Jane, 
her voice softer than usual. “I ain’t as mean as 
some folks ’d like to make out. The only reason 
I didn’t give ’em Christmas long before this was 
because I didn’t think you had money to pap out 
for such foolishness.”’ | 

‘“‘T ain’t noways rich, as everybody knows ’thout 
bein’ told,” rejoined Reuben, “ but I guess I ain’t 
so poor I can’t spend a bit once a year for the poor 
little creeturs. I'll go down to the store soon’s 
supper’s over, ’n’ see what I c’n do.” 

Prue and Rebecca wondered what made their 
uncle and aunt so; silent during supper, and -why 
Aunt Jane’s voice was so much kinder than usual, 


but not for a moment did they suspect that there - 


had been witnesses to that pretended Christmas in 
the old hen-house. 


When Reuben got back from the village at nine“ 
o'clock, and, after putting his horse in the stable, 


came into the warm, well-lighted kitchen where 


Jane was sewing by the center-table, his arms were 


full of bundles. There was a little bedstead, two 
china dolls, a tea-set, a small kitchen, a doll’s car- 


riage, a bag of candy, and half a dozen big oranges. | 


He looked a little anxious as Jane unwrapped one 
thing after the other, for he half expected to be 
called to account for such wild extravagance ; but, 
for a wonder, Jane spoke no word of blame or criti- 
cism. 


They went together into the L, room where the > 


two little girls were.asleep, but were scarcely over 
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the threshold when they stopped short, for, by the 
light of a small lamp on the mantle, they saw a sight 
which moved them both deeply. Under the mantle 
hung two gray, hand-knit stockings packed full. 
Miss Jane did not venture to look at her brother 
as she went forward and emptied the stockings. 


From Prue’s she took an old case-knife, an anti- | 


quated bead pincushion, an almanac, a china dog 
—which belonged to the spare room mantel—a 
lamp mat, and a toilet, bottle; from Rebecca’s, a 
match-safe, a shell box, a photograph frame, a hair- 
brush, a broken ink-bottle, and a battered silver 
cup that was.a relic of Miss Jane’s babyhood. 

‘Well! I never in all my born days!” she ejac- 
ulated under her breath. ‘“ Reuben, look here !” 

But Reuben, finding his emotion not to be con- 
trolled by an occasional smothered cough, had gone 
back to the kitchen. 

Miss Jane found him there ten minutes later sit- 
ting by the stove with his hands over his face. He 
looked up as she entered. _ 

“Ef I hed to get them presents over ag’in,” he 
said, slowly, “I wouldn’t rest till I’d bought the 
hull store out. The poor little creeturs !”’ 

“Ye got enough, dear knows!” rejoined Miss 
Jane, pretending to search in the corner cupboard 
for something which could not be found. ‘“ They'll 
be as pleased in the mornin’ as two crickets.” 

The astonishment and delight of the two little 
girls when they waked in the morning and found 
their gifts can better be imagined than described ; 
and there were no happier children in the old dis- 
trict schoolhouse the following Monday than the 
two whose pretended Christmas had become a won- 
derful reality. 


i CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


By SypNEY DAyRE. 


ade said mamma, ‘ good-night, good- 
night ! 
Shut little eyelids fast and tight, 
And Christmas will soon be here. 
Then up, up, up in the merry day, 
With hearts and faces happy and gay, 
And voices of ringing cheer.’ 


“T meant to try if I couldn’t keep © o 

My eyes from shutting and going to sleep, 
So as to get a little peep 

$ At Santa Claus, ffying, flying 
Out in the frosty Christmas night, 
When the moon and stars were shining bright, 
And all the snow was white, white, white. 
"They said it was no use trying, 
For straight the boys and girls all go 
To the land of dreams before they know. 


* But it was making a great mistake 
To say that J couldn’t stay awake. 
How long it was I never could tell ; 
*T was hours and hours, I know very well, 
*When I heard a silvery, tinkling bell 
_ Out in the moonlight stealing. 
On it came—a ting-a-ling-ling, 
And jingely, jingely, jingely, jing— 
You never heard such a ring, ring, ring 
Of dear little sleigh-bells pealing. 


“] held my breath, for at once I knew 
"T'was Santa Claus and his reindeer too. 
Of course it would’ never, never do 

To let them know I was peeping— 
He might have carried the books and toys 
To some other little girls and boys, 
If I had made a speck of a noise 
And he thought I wasn’t sleeping. 
“Ting a ling, ling, and ring a ring, ring— 
How it kept on sounding ! 
I surely heard the crack of the whip 
And the queer little reindeers bounding. = 
Then—there was a noise about the house, 
A stepping, stirring, and humming. 
I held myself as still as a mouse ; 
Somebody, sure, was coming. 


“<Up, up, up for the merry day, 
Christmas night has passed away. 


«“ And I never got my peep that night 

Out in the moonlight clear and bright 
To see those reindeer prancing. 

And mamma she laughed at every word 

When I told her what I had heard, 
And said my wits were dancing— 

That all the ringing I heard so well 

Was just the sound of the breakfast bell !” 


TWO CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


By W. Betts. 


ARGERY stood by the window looking 
out into the street. If you watched 
the faces that went hurrying by, you 
would have known at once it was 
Christmas. Even the policeman on 

the corner forgot to frown at the crowd of boys 

who passed along blowing their tin horns with all 
their might. But if you had looked at the window 
where Margery stood, with her hair all tumbled, and 
frowns that were enough to startle the policeman, 
I do not know what day you would have decided 
it was, but you would never have dreamed from 
that face that it was Christmas. Why was it Mar- 
gery frowned so, do you suppose? Because she 
found a wooden horse and cart among her Christ- 
mas things, and carts and horses, she thopght, were 
meant for boys. So all the pretty things that were 
scattered about her room did not drive the frowns 
away. She did not tell why she felt so injured ; she 
was ashamed, I think. The frowns and sulks made 
every one uncomfortable, and the “ Merry Christ- 
mas ”’ greeting was only on the lips of the family. 

It was not a very large family, to be sure—only just 

a father and mother and Bridget and Mary, but 

then, you see, they all loved Margery, and did all 

they could to make her happy, and is it any won- 
der that when they failed so completely on this 
day, of all days in the year, they were made un- 
happy? Suddenly the bell rang, and Margery 
smiled as she heard a boyish voice call out, “ I ’ant 

Margy,” as loudly as if Margery were blocks away. 

She hurried from behind the curtain, and, standing 

at the top of the stairs, answered : 

“T here, Robbie.” 

“Oh, Margy! ot you got?” 

A wave of color crept into Margery’s face as she 
led the way into her own room. Robbie came up 
the stairs and followed her as quickly as his fat 
legs would let him. Such a lot of things! A tin 
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with a beautiful red cart, did you, Margy?” Mar- 
gery’s cheeks grew very red, and she hesitated a 
moment, but finally reached down under the bed, 
crawled under so nothing but two fat legs and a 
pair of red boots were in sight, and began backing 
slowly out, till she stood on her feet, holding a 


string. Putting her other hand to her face, she 
dragged slowly into sight a brown wooden horse, — 


attached to a wooden cart that was painted a bright 
red. The horse and cart were on their sides. 
“ Aren’t they bootiful!’’ exclaimed Robbie, as he 
righted them. “I buyed ’em.” But in a moment 
two fat hands were over his mouth, while his eyes 
said so plainly, “ Oh!” 

Margery looked at him, and then at the despised 
horse and cart. She was very quiet for a moment, 
but at last bent down, patted the horse, and said : 

“You is very good, Robbie, to buy this pretty 
horse for me.” : 

“Oh ! Margy! I was ’fraid you didn’t like it, and 

do you really? I ’fought 
and ‘fought, and then I 
*membered ’our ’ittle dolls, 
and ‘fought ’em touldn’t 
fall out of ’at cart. Is you 
glad I dot it, Margy?” 
and Robbie’s eyes grew 
_ bigger as he waited for 
the answer. 
_ Margy hung her head 
at first, but at last she 
said, as she kneeled be- 
side the horse and cart 
on the floor, “Yes, I is, 
‘cause you gived it to 
me.” Another thought 
entered Margery’s head 
at this moment. She had 
a whole dollar, and she 
re would spend it to buy 
Robbie and his baby sister 
a Christmas present. She 
flew downstairs to her 
mother, who listened to 
the plan, that Margy 
should ask Robbie to go 
with her to a store on the 
avenue that they knew was 
open, and she would not 
tell him for whom she was 
buying the things. 

Mary went with the 
children and waited out- 
side, talking to a friend, 
that the children might be 
free to make their selec- 
tions. A_ pretty basket 
hung on Margery’s arm. 


AM 


kitchen, a lovely doll, with a trunk of clothes, adoll | It did not take long to decide What the baby 


ee would like, and the clerk rolled up the white 

The bells were ringing and ringing on— 

But all the night and the dark was gone, 
And mamma’s own cheery call 

Came along with the other din 


Just as the sun was shining in. 


carriage, and two chairs, a set of “ Lulu’s Library,” | 
and a tricycle. Robbie looked searchingly about, | rabbit and gave it to Robbie, who carried it ten-— 
though he was polite and looked at everything derly; a tin horn was Robbie’s purchase out of 
Margery showed him. At last he asked, with a his own money, which stuck out of his pocket as 
peculiar voice : if indignant that it was not used. Margery felt 

“ You didn’t det anyfing else, Margy—no horse ' sure that the baby would like two little dolls, 
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which she crowded into her pocket without wrap- 
pings, “cause dolls don’t like their heads wrapped,” 
she said. 

“ Robbie, if you tould have just what you ’anted, 
‘ouldn’t you have that lovely doll that jumps so 
beautifully when you ’aise the lid of the box ?” in- 
quired Margery, pleadingly. 

“T ruther have that big el’phant,” answered 

Robbie. 
Margery looked down as she said, with quivering 
lips, “‘ I don’t like el’phants, but dolls is—”’ 

‘ Lovely,” interrupted Robbie ; “of tourse. Buy 
it, Margy.” 

“You weally and truly like it?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

“ Of tourse, if you do,” was the answer, and soon 
the children were hurrying home at a trot. 

As soon as they were in the house, Margery 
pushed the round box into Robbie’s hands, crying, 
‘“‘ You is fooled ! ’twas for you all the time,” and she 
danced and jumped with glee about Robbie, who 
flushed as he said, “ You is very geod to give me 
this.” 

In his innermost heart Robbie was ashamed of the 
doll, but all the morning he played with it. while 
Margery pulled and carried the red cart and ‘brown 
horse wherever she went. There were only bright 
smiles and happy voices in the house, and when 
Margery. and Robbie went round to Robbie’s house 


to dinner each carried openly the presents they re-. 


ceived from the other, while their faces were so 
bright and happy that the people who saw them 
thought, “Well, they have what they wanted 
most.” 


THE GREAT STRIKE. 


By JAmes OrmIS8, 


Toby Tyler,” Silent Pete,’ Little Joe,”’ 
** Raising the Pearl,”’ etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IPPY knew exactly where to find Sam 
Carleton, for he often visited at his 
home ; and no one tried harder to enter- 

- tain him than Alice. During the past 
two months he had called several times 

with some delicacy which he thought might tempt 
a sick girl’s appetite, and he believed she considered 
him a good friend. Now, however, he felt that she 
would look upon him as one of her brother’s ene- 
mies. Therefore he was decidedly ill at ease 
when, after climbing three long flights of stairs, 
he knocked at the door leading to Mrs. Carleton’s 
apartments. | 

It was Alice’s mother who answered his timid 
summons, and he said, hesitatingly : 

“ Joe Dowd jest told me that Sam had been hurt 
_ pretty bad, an’ I want to know how he is.”’ 

“Come in; and while you are here I will go for 
some things Alice needs. I would have gone before 
but for leaving them alone.” 
ushered him into a tiny room, where the Union’s 
victim lay on a narrow bed almost entirely concealed 
by bandages. | 

‘¢ How are you feeling, old man?” he asked when 
they were alone. _ 

“ Not very swell,” Sam replied, speaking indis- 
tinctly. “I could stand the poundin’ if I didn’t 
have to stay here when mother needs money so 
bad.” 

“T’ve brought fifteen cents of my own, an’ Joe 
has sent eight. He says some of the other fellers 
will chip in to help you along. I'll work the best 
I know how to fix things till you can go out again. 
But say, Sam, you don’t blame me for what Baldy 
did, do you?” 

‘‘ Not a bit. You hadn’t anything to do with the 
floggin’." Bald Higgs asked me to join, an’ I told 
him jest why I couldn’t; but I didn’t think they’d 
pretty nigh kill me.” cat 

“Nobody else would ’a’ thought so; but he’s a 
reg lar sneak, an’ wants to show what he can do. 
I’m goin’ to work in the morning, an’ you shall 
have every cent I earn.” | 7 . 

“You mustn't, Jippy, you mustn’t, or they'll 
come down heavy. Two or three of ’em would 
like sich a chance.” fen 

‘“‘T'll go ’cross town where they won’t see me.” 

“Then the fellers over there will drive you away. 
~ You’ve got to stick to the reg’lar places, else you 
can’t do a thing.” 

“T s’pose I might go outer the business without 
askin’ Bald Higgs. Joe would help me along with 
the newspapers till I got started; an’ that’s what 
must be done if this strike ain’t ended mighty 
quick.—How’s Alice ?” 


Author 


And Mrs. Carleton 


‘“She’s been awful sick since yesterday. Look 
in the other room an’ you can see her.” 

Jippy crept softly to the door, opened it, and 
peeped in.. He saw a tiny figure lying motionless 
upon the bed, with a face- almost as white as the 
covering of the pillows, and it was so much like 
gazing at thedead that he did not stop save for the 
one brief glance. 

_ “She don’t look alive,” he whispered, returning 


to his friend. 


“ An’ she’s been that same way all day. Oh, Jippy, 
it pretty near sets me crazy to lay here doin’ nothin’, 


while she’s so sick. It tickled her when I brought 


home the rosebush, an’ I was goin’ to get some 
oranges to-day—” | 

Sam ceased speaking; his: voice had grown un- 
steady, and as he covered his eyes with a bandaged 
hand it was not difficult for the visitor to fancy he 
was trying to hide his tears. During several mo- 
ments Jippy was silent, and then he asked, softly : 

“Do you reckon she’d like it if I got the boys to 
buy her a whole:slat of candy ?” | 

‘‘She wouldn’t eat it. You’re mighty good to 
wanter help; but mother said all we could do now 
was to pray. Say, Jip, couldn’t you get off a 
prayer? I’ve been tryin’, but can’t fix the words 
right. It must be something strong, cause she’s 
awful sick.” 

“T don’t know how, Sam,” and Jippy really 
looked distressed. “I ain’t had much to do with 
God, ’cept when Jet and me went to the mission 
chapel, an’ I’m ’fraid He wouldn’t pay any ’tention 
to what I said. “Mike Cassady—that Baldy’s allers 
tellin’ about—seems to be smart; how'd it do to 
ask him to start the thing ?” 

Sam shook his head. ? 

“ Mother prays a sight: but she’s got so much to 
do, now I’m laid up, that I thought we might kinder 
help out on it. What would you say, Jippy, if you 
had a sister what was pretty near dying?” 

“ T reckon I couldn’t do any better’n say, ‘ Please, 
God, don’t let her.’ ” 7 

‘‘ Then kneel down, an’ say it two or three times ; 
but not too loud, for fear she’ll hear.” 

_Jippy did as-he had been requested, clasped his 
dirty hands over his eyes, and said, slowly : 
| }‘* Please, God, don’t let Sam’s Alice die!” 
aw Once more, Jip, an’ try it a little louder.” 
_ Three times was the petition repeated fervently, 
earnestly, devoutly; and who shall say that the 
waiting angels did not carry the prayer to the 
throne as swiftly as if it had come to them. in more 
courtly phrase? | 

“T hope it’ll do some good,” Jippy said as he 
arose to his feet; “ but I ain’t square enough myself 
to have sich things count. I'll go now to find out 
about earnin’ money, an’ you'll see me back before 
dar 99 ‘ 

Then Jippy hurried away, and his brother 
strikers did not meet him again that day. 

Meanwhile Master Higgs was deeply occupied 
with his official duties. He had hardly composed 
himself to meet the delegation from Brooklyn when 
four boys came into the Park and asked: : 

‘Ts this where the Bootblacks’ Union shows up ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, an’ I’m the Boss Shiner.” 

“Then you fellers are out on a strike, eh ?”’ 

‘“ Started this mornin’, an’ we’ve drove all the 
Italians outer this part of the town so soon.” 

“ Don’t you shine any ?” 

“Ne.” 

“ Then we’ve come over to join.” 

“Allright. Pay five cents an’ sign your names.” 

‘Who takes the cash ?”’ the Brooklyn boy asked, 
evincing considerable surprise. 

do, of course.” 

“ Are all these fellers such chumps as to chip in 
five cents apiece an’ let you hold it ?” : 

It was only after a severe mental effort that 
Baldy succeeded in stifling his anger sufficiently to 
gay : 
‘They have to if they join.” 

‘“ Well, I reckon we’ll skin back home. All we 
wanted out of your old Union was a chance to lay 
off two or three days while somebody else paid the 
bills, an’ if we can’t get that much we haven’t any 
business here.”’ 

As the boy ceased speaking he started toward 
Broadway, his companions following, and they had 
but just left the Park when Skinney returned from 
his visit to Jersey City. 

‘Are them some of the Brooklyn crowd ?” he 
asked, as he pointed over his shoulder at the retreat- 
ing strangers. 

“Some of Baldy repeated, in a voice 
trembling with emotion. ‘ Look here, Skin Jones, 
how many did you say was comin’ over ?” 


“TI don’t ’xactly remember now; but there was 
a pile. More’n half the fellers I saw said they ’d:.. 
be here.” 
“Then you didn’t see very many. That’s the 
whole gang, an’ all they wanted was a chance to loaf 
while the Union paid their bills. It has cost you 
ten cents to ‘collect sixteen, an’ bring in four like © 
them. Did you do any better in Jersey ?” 
“T saw about twenty, but couldn’t get any 
money,” Master Jones replied in a low, meek tone. 
“Three of ’em promised to come over to-morrer 


an’ talk with you about the—” 


At this point the conversation was interrupted 
by Sim Brown, who came up at full speed, shout- 
ing, when he was nearenough to admit of his words 
being heard: 

“There’s a crowd of Brooklyn fellers down by 
the ferry shinin’ for a nickel, an’ they threaten to 
clean out the whole Union if we make any kick 
about it.” 

Baldy cast one reproachful look at Skinney, who 
had brought such flattering reports from Brooklyn, 
and then he cried : | 

“Come on, fellers, now’s the time to show what. 
we can do! If the whole crowd ain’t driven off, 
the strike will be busted !” | 

Then he started at full speed toward Fulton 
Street, followed by the entire association, Skinney 
Jones alone showing no eagerness for the coming 
fray. 

When the strikers arrived at the ferry, they 
found a large body of Brooklynites, evidently 
doing a flourishing business, and prepared to stand 
their ground. 

“We'll have to go for ’em,” Baldy said after a 
brief hesitation, and immediately opened the battle 
by rushing at the nearest trespasser. 

In another moment the engagement had become 
general; but before either side could do very 
effective work two policemen appeared on the 
scene, and both armies beat a hasty retreat. 

Now it was that Baldy showed himself equal to 
the occasion. The Brooklynites scattered in every 
direction, while the majority of the strikers fled 
together, and when the latter force had put a safe 
distance between themselves and the officers, the 
Boss Shiner called a halt. 

“ By workin’ quick we can catch a lot of them 
fellers. Run ’round back of the market, an’ when- 
ever you find one alone give it to him hot. When 
the thing is over, all hands had better go home, 
an’ come to City Hall Park early in the mornin’.” 

Then the strikers asserted their authority to 
manage matters after the most approved methods. 
Four boxes were splintered, as many of the tres- 
passers were soundly flogged, and the members of 
the Union sought their respective beds with the 
belief that a noble work had been done. — 

When the sun rose next morning and looked 
down on City Hall Park, he saw many discon- 
tented faces among those who had assembled to 
begin the second day’s struggle. With but few 
exceptions, none of the boys had any money; en. 
forced idleness for thirty-six hours, during which 
time the small hoards were spent freely, had re-. 
duced them to a state of penury, and it was not 
pleasant to think they could earn nothing that day 
nor the next, unless there should be a very decided 
change in affairs. Some of the bolder members had 
already begun to ask each other what the result 
would be if the strike was prolonged for a week, 
and those who refrained from speaking openly 
were doing a great amount of thinking. 

The officers were late, as usual ; they looked like 
boys who had partaken of a very satisfactory 
breakfast, and this was not calculated to make 
their brother strikers feel any more contented in 
mind, for all knew that these two were being sup- 
ported. by the funds of the Union. 

Baldy at once proceeded to business by send- 
ing Skinney to Williamsburg in search of funds. 


|| Denny and Jake were stationed in front of the — 


brushmaker’s, and the others assigned the duty 
of running down Italians. | 

Then Baldy seated himself in state on one of 
the benches in the Park, receiving his followers’ - 
reports from time to time as they caught an — 
enemy, or wished to ask his advice relative to 
some plan of action. It was a position which suited © 
him exactly: he had no hard work to perform ; 
twenty or thirty boys were bound to obey his com- 
mands; and, better still, every member of the 
Union was obliged to contribute to his support 
each week. 7 

At eleven o’clock Baldy was still communing with 
himself as to the ease of his position, when Jake 


and Sim, running at full speed, entered the Park. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON: 


CHRISTMAS JOY BELLS. 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Be you hear the joy-beils ringing, 
Swinging in their airy spires ? 
Do you see the children bringing 
Boughs to heap the yule-tide fires ? 
Do you know that happy facés 
Laugh in homes that erst were lone ? 
Do you dream of shaded places 
Where the smile of God hath shone ? 
Do you muse on future ages 
When the world’s long night shall wane ? 
Do you pray with bards and sages 
That the Christ will come and reign ? 
Listen ! While the white stars glisten, 
_ Kindles swift the quickened East ! 
Earth is all aflame with Heaven! 
Comes our Prophet, King, and Priest ! 


Not with spears in serried numbers, 
Not with banners wide unrolled ! 
Far and near the hushed world slumbers, 
Far and near the night is cold. 
Nothing heeds the court of Cesar, 
Nothing recks the Roman camp ; 
Up and down in ceaseless vigil 
Sounds the patient sentry’s tramp. 
Never woman’s intuition 
Brings a flower to strew his way ! 
Though of woman’s pain and anguish 
Heaven’s own Lord is born to-day ! 
Hasten! In the arms of Mary 
Lies He there, the Holy thing ! 
Hush ! the angels hail Him royal ; 
Loud their joyous plaudits ring. 


Comes He, Son of God, to carry 
All the burden of our flesh ; 
Comes He, Son of Man, to tarry 
Till our weary want afresh 
On his soul shall smite to wounding, 
Ere the thorns shall pierce his brow, 
So that never soul of ours 
Shall such bitter crowning know. 
Comes He, Christ the Son of Mary ! 
Comes He, Christ the Son of God! 
Wholly human, born of woman, 
Brother, on our toilsome road. 
Therefore, down from spire and steeple 
Let the wondrous joy be flung ! 
Therefore, shout and sing, good people, 
Saved, of every land and tongue ! 


Merry Christmas! Friend and neighbor, © 
Give the greeting, each to each ! 
Merry Christmas! Wealth and labor, 
Learn its cordial, loving speech. 
Sorrow-crushed, or gay of spirit, 
Cheer and blessing wait ye both. 
Take the gift the Christmas angels 
‘Bring you—take it, nothing loth, 
For the dawn is rose and golden, 
And the heavenly door’s ajar ; 
If our eyes were not so holden, 
We should see again the star, 
Hear again the heavenly music 
Ringing down our pilgrim way : 
“Glory in the highest;! Glory ! 
Christ the Lord is born to-day !” 


THE LESSON OF THE ANGELS’ SONG. 


By B. ScHAUFFLER. 


EACE ON EARTH,” sang the angels 
on the blessed night when the Christ: 
child was born; and we pause at this 
joyous season, in the midst of our 

: festivities, to ask if we are singing 
the same song, and if the lessons of that wondrous 
message have been learned by us. 

As we turn back and look through the mist of the 
ages, we begin dimly to discern what changes have 
been wrought since the song was sung, and we find 
that many things which seem to us natural and 
spontaneous were only introduced with the Chris- 
tian era, and that the difference is world-wide 
between the state of things existing now and that 
which prevailed when Augustus Cesar ruled over 


nothing else can equal. 


the Roman Empire. The Christian Charch from 
the first has kept the sacred anniversary, and each 
returning year has seen some advance in Christian 
life and thought, and we welcome now the return of 
Christmas Day with peculiar delight as we realize 
this fact. It seems fitting that the glorious event, 
which even angels rejoiced over, should be rever- 
ently and heartily ¢ommemorated by all those who 
confess and call themselves Christians, and who feel 
as a reality the blessings which were brought into 
the world by the birth of our Saviour. Only in the 
Puritan Church, in its tremendous reaction against 
Popery, was there ever found any feeling against 
the celebration of Christmas, and now even in 
Calvinistic circles a marked change is apparent, 
and a growing inclination to keep the day is evi- 
dent. 

It is pre-eminently a home day, when parents 
and children together enjoy the gifts which it has 
become the custom to bestow at this time, and the 
merriment of the little ones, without shadow or 
flaw, gives a thrill of joy to older hearts which 
It is possible to make chil- 
dren happy: let us not fail in so doing, for a happy 
childhood is a blessing which nothing in after life 
can impair. But let us not forget to emphasize the 
joy of giving, and thus train the children to self- 
denying efforts for the happiness of others. From 
Germany, with its cheerful firesides, where family 
life is cherished, we see the gleaming lights of the 
Christmas tree in every household, and realize that 
the season brings joy and gladness to all the nation. 
S. T. Coleridge gives a charming picture of a 
Christmas party which he attended in Ratzeburg, 
which will give an idea of these German home fes- 
tivals. After describing the yew tree, with its 
tapers and decorations, he says: “ Under this tree 
the children laid out in great order the presents 


they intended for their parents, still concealing | 


in their pockets those designed for each other. 
Then the parents were introduced, and each child 
offered his little gift; then they brought the remain- 
der one by one from their pockets, and presented 
them, with kisses and embraces. Where I witnessed 
this scene there were eight or nine children, and 
the eldest daughter and her mother wept for joy 
and tenderness; and the tears ran down the face of 
the father, and he clasped all his children so tight 
to his heart that it seemed as if he did it to stifle 
the sob that was rising within it. I was very much 
affected. The shadow of the tree on the wall and 
arching over the ceiling made a pretty picture; 
and then the rapture of the very little ones when, 
at last, the twigs and their needles began to take 
fire and snap! Oh! it was a delight to them! On 
the next day (Christmas Day), in the great parlor, 
the parents laid out on the table their presents for 
the children, and a scene of more sober joy suc- 
ceeded ; as on this day, according to an old custom, 
the mother told privately to each of her daughters, 
and the father to each of his sons, that which they 
had observed most praiseworthy and that which 
had been most faulty in their conduct during the 
year.’ How the influence of such scenes as these 
must live in the hearts of the children and incline 
them to all that is highest and best! | 
But the angels’ song goes further still into the 
hearts of men than to prompt them to outward 
deeds of kindness. Of all days in the year, Christ- 
mas, with its hallowed associations and sacred mem- 
ories, teaches a lesson of charity with a power and 
force not easily withstood. How many quarrels 
are forgotten, how many differences are overlooked, 
how much good feeling comes into the embittered 
heart, as all the blessings which the birth of our 
Lord has brought to us are pondered over! If this 
be true in a measure, how we should strive to make 
it true in all particulars, and spend the happy 
Christmas Day in the blessed certainty that, “so far 
as in us lies,’ we are at peace with all men! We 
should spare no effort to effect reconciliation with 
alienated friends, or to renew old friendships 
which have fallen “ out of repair ;” and if our efforts 
are unsuccessful, the quiet conscience which will 
attest our sincerity will not be the least valuable of 
our Christmas blessings. But to be successful such 
efforts must not be spasmodic, and so the angels’ 
song goes deeper still, and teaches that, if the peace 
we crave on Christmas Day is to be ours, then we 
must strive for it during all the year. With stead- 
fast, earnest longing for the promised peace of the 
Gospel message, we must keep our feelings in check, 
look with love on our brethren even when they 
differ from us in judgment, have tender compas- 
sion for the unfortunate, infinite patience with the 
stupid, and, in short, practice the Golden Rule 
with the - regularity and persistency which alone 


‘ter once said while praying, “O Lord, we know 


will fit our hearts to receive the blessed Christmas 
gift of peace. 
A gift goes not where there is nothing to contain 
it; we do not pour grain into the air, but into the 
basket held for its reception. So it is a law of our 
moral nature that what we receive is always in 
proportion to our power of acceptance. A minis- 


not how much of thy grace we shall receive this 
day, but we know that we shall receive as much as 
we desire.’ What awarning in this short sentence 
to those listless ones who ask for the divine grace 
without longing for it or expecting it, and who 
then wonder why the Lord does not answer their 
prayer! He cannot—for there is no open and re- 
ceptive heart into which this gift can be poured. 
The Lord does not send showers of blessings upon 
sealed hearts. | 

_ So the angels’ song goes deeper still into the 
hearts of men, and teaches that the “ peace of God 
which passeth all understanding,” the peace which 
comes from the knowledge of sins forgiven and - 
the promise of life eternal, is ready for all who 
are looking for it and longing for it. When we 
were children, how long the months were which 
stretched from one Christmas to another! what a 
long incline it was into the heat of the summer — 
vacation, and what an endless ascent up the cool 
stretches of the autumn to the joyous height of 
Christmas Day! But now, to men and women, what 
a swift whirl we find the year—the new date hardly 
familiar before we are called to write another, 
andlast year’s yule-log scarcely in embers before 
another is being kindled. So let us hasten to 
learn the lesson of the brotherhood of man, and 
the claim which all the world has upon us, lest we 
lose the opportunity of keeping the Christmas 
feast in its true and best spirit. 

So the angels’ song goes deeper still into the 
hearts of men, and teaches that to win the peace 
we crave we must send the Gospel message far 
and wide—we must echo the song in heathen 
lands, not content with sharing temporal blessings 
with those close at our doors, but willing to spend 
and be spent in telling of the birth of our Lord 
and of all that his life and his death brought to the 
world. What a privilege is this, to be the bearers 
of such tidings, and to carry the song into homes 
darkened by superstition, where it may light up 
the gloom by revealing the “ Light of the world ” ! 
Let us thank the Lord that where this message is 
carried by mortal lips, his grace goes with the 
messenger, and the Divine Spirit opens doors that 
have been long closed for its reception. How this 
Spirit has worked upon the savages of Fiji, until 
cannibalism is a thing of the past, and peace pre- 
vails where once war and bloodshed were the 
daily life of the people! Look at Japan, and 
rejoice in the awaking of that wonderful nation, 
and their reception of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Think of the boy-martyrs of Uganda, and the testi- 
mony of their dying lips to the faithfulness of 
their Saviour, and their joy in dying for his sake. 
Consider the recent revival at Aintab, and remem- 
ber how the earnest prayers of many groups of 
Christian Armenian women prepared the way for 
such an outpouring of the Holy Spirit as the 
world has seldom witnessed. All these truths are 
signs to us of the will of God—signs that he 
would have us go on in Christian endeavor and in 
missionary effort until the whole world has heard 
the message which we know and love. 

“Peace on earth,” the angels sang: are we sing- 
ing the same song in its truest, broadest sense ? 


THE CHILD OF BETHLEHEM. 


By Emity Huntineton MILueER. 


N the stable belonging to the inn at — 
Bethlehem a new-born child was laid 
one night in a manger, wrapped in 
swaddling bands, like any other Jewish 
babe. It was not thought a hardship in 

that day to be so lodged or so cradled, and we may 

be sure the mother took good care that her baby did 

not suffer because of his surroundings. A stable or 

a palace mattered nothing to the child. “ Baby’s 

skies are mother’s eyes,” says the song, and as for 

the mother, in her heart rang the words of the 
angel—‘“ He shall be great, and shall be called the 

Son of the Highest; and the Lord God shall give 

unto him the throne of his father David; and he 

shall reign over the house of Jacob forever ; and of 
his kingdom there shall be no end.” Magnificent 


future, such as never had dawned upon any son of 
David’s line! Here in her arms, her very own, lay 
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the desire of all nations, the Son of the Highest, 
the Prince of the house of David, the Shiloh to 
whom the nations were to gather. Others might 
question, or doubt, or disbelieve, but Mary knew. 
She herself had heard the Hail! of the angel, and 
the promise of which this was the fulfillment. 

It must have seemed to her fitting that her awe 
and rapture should find a secret place to brood over 
her heavenly babe and whisper, ‘ My soul doth 
magnify the Lord,” apart from the noisy crowd at 
the inn. No prophetic tongue had yet foretold to 
the mother the sword that through this tender 
creature was to pierce her very soul; she thought 
only of the deliverer, and the glory of his reign. 

Not far away, somewhere in the hill-country of 


Judea, another: mother was watching a babe a few 


months older than this one. This was also a mar- 
velous child. His birth had been foretold by 
angels and accompanied by miracles, his mission 
announced as the fulfillment of prophecy. and 
promise. Upon him had come from his birth the 
power of the Holy Spirit, and his parents accepted 
and looked forward to his work, which was to make 
him the greatest of those who are born of woman. 
The babe of Bethlehem had been born into the 
family of an obscure carpenter; this child into the 
priesthood, which was the nobility of Israel; yet 
while only the kinsfolk came to rejoice over the son 
of Zacharias, the wise men of far countries are 
drawn in some mysterious way to seek for the 
cradle of the Child of Bethlehem, and the stars in 
their courses guide them, to lay at his feet their 
gold and frankincense and myrrh; herald angels, 
shining with the glory of the Lord, break the 
- silence of the night to announce the wondrous birth, 
and the multitude of the heavenly host sing praises 
over his advent. | 

What is one child more than the other? Each 
has a human body, subject to all the vicissitudes 
and pains and wants of common humanity. Each 
has a human soul, subject to temptation, capable of 
evil as well as good, or there is no force in the 
declaration that Jesus Christ was tempted in all 
points like as we are, yet without sin. | 

Yet while the smallest taint of sin cannot pos- 
sibly attach to our thought of Jesus, while we feel 
that blamelessness is a necessary attribute of his 
character, we never stop to think whether John 
were wholly good, nor do we feel that faults and 
shortcomings would fatally interfere with his mis- 
sion. He was a-son of God in the sense which 
Paul had in his thought when he said, “ As many 
as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God,” not as he who “ was declared to be the Son 
of God with power.” 

One is coming to proclaim a kingdom, the other 
to establish it; one to denounce sin, the other to 
take it away; one to say, “Fly from wrath,” the 
other, “Come unto me;” one to cry, “Repent!” 
the other, “Believe in me;” John to preach 
righteousness, Jesus to make righteous. 

Over the years that pass before the child of 
Bethlehem becomes the man of Nazareth, hangs a 
cloud through which we get few glimpses of his 
life, but its opening scenes make for us a vivid 
picture. The adoring magi, the wondering shep- 
herds, the glory of the opening heavens, the radiance 
of the raptured host, all form a magnificent setting 
in which we see shrined forever, not mother and 
child, but the child alone. Toward the rude cradle 
of the Child of Bethlehem all the world’s past con- 
verges, with its reiterated promise and prophecy, 
_its pomp of temple service, its types and shadows 
of sacrifice; from that cradle radiates its ever- 
widening future, fit throne for that King into whose 
kingdom he only enters who becomes as a little 
child. The mystery of God made flesh and dwell- 
ing among us does not grow’ less as we ponder it. 
The world still asks by that cradle Pilate’s question, 
“ Art thoua king then?” but clearer and more 
confident, year by year, grows the assent of faith 
to the royal answer, “ Thou sayest it.” 


CHRISTMAS MEMORIES. 


By THE Rev. A. F. ScHAUFFLER. 


S|IRTHDAYS and Christmas days, more 
»| than any others, carry us back to our 
childhood. To me these memories are 
of the very happiest, for my father, being 
oxtail a German, was wont to make much of 
Christmas Day. We lived in Constantinople, in an 
old house that had been built for himself by a 
wealthy Armenian, and he had placed in the best 
room a deep and long alcove for pictures of the 
saints. This was utilized in a wonderful way, to 


the great delectation of us boys, and of all the 
neighbors’ children who used to gather at our house. 
With infinite patience and no little skill the back of 
the alcove was set with evergreen branches, which 
we boys cut on the hills. This was the forest 
which served as a background for an extensive 
landscape. Across the front of the alcove was 
stretched a pretentious fence, with large arched 
gateway, all neatly painted, and decorated with 
banners made of red and white flannel. In the 
park which filled the space between forest and 
fence were all manner of objects to delight the 
heart of imaginative childhood. At one side was 
the stately baronial residence, with porchway and 
turreted tower, lighted from within by a candle. 
This was placed, after the manner of the castles on 
the Rhine, on a rocky foundation, underneath 
which was a grotto made of a piece of zinc, arched 
over, and filled with such bits of quartz and other 
minerals as would reflect the light of the candle, 
which illuminated the interior with what seemed to 
us wonderful splendor. On the other side of the 
park was the house of the keeper, made of paste- 
board, with white sides and red roof, and filled with 
real furniture taken from some dolly-house that had 
been broken up for this purpose. Here, too, stood 


a candle on the miniature table, giving light to all 


the pygmy dolls that inhabited the dwelling. I 
remember with what glee I called the attention of 
the neighbors’ children to the fact that the house 
was really furnished with table, chairs, sofa, ward- 
robe, and light. The grounds were carefully laid 
out as a park, the sward being made of moss that 
we boys had collected, and the paths being con- 
structed of sandpaper tacked down before the moss 
was laid in its place. On this greensward were 
all the contents of a Noah’s Ark, tastefully arranged 
with careful reference to the habits and proclivi- 
ties of the animals that made it their home, so that 
the lion and the lamb might have no difficulties 
with each other. 

But what to our eyes was the crowning piece of 
attractiveness was a pond and fountain in the cen- 
ter of all the glory, from which a real jet gushed 
forth, and made Liliputian music as it pattered on 
the surface of the water. In the pond were gold 
and silver fish, and, to crown all, a small boat 
offered tempting advantages to all who wished for 
an imaginary moonlight sail on the unruffled sur- 
face. All this was gotten up by a fond father’s 
care and love, from rude materials such as any 
ordinary house can afford, combined with what we 
boys could gather from the hills and woods in the 
way of mosses, greens, and stones. But though we 
co-operated in the gathering of the needful mate- 
rials, we were not allowed to see the process of put- 
ting them all together, so that we were always on the 
tiptoe of excitement as to what new features were 
to be added—for the whole aspect of affairs was not 
allowed to be precisely the same for two current 
years. 3 

In addition to all this we had the regular tree— 
for what German celebration would be complete 
without that? Home-made ornaments were all that 
decorated that tree, but, with the exercise of the 
same ingenuity and patience, the tree was made re- 
splendent with glitter and gold. Under its spread- 
ing branches lay the wealth of presents, for all the 
invited guests brought presents for the children of 
their host, so that we all had “‘ Benjamin’s portions ;” 
nor were we so obtuse as not to realize the advan- 
tages that thus accrued to us. When the friends 
had assembled, we always had some brief devo- 
tional services in an outer room, each child repeat- 
ing an appropriate hymn, prayer being offered, 
and then the elders disappeared into the inner 
room, and began the illuminating of tree and land- 


| scape. An eager throng was that which pressed close 


to the door and waited the appointed signal of 
drum or trumpet, according as the presents af- 
forded the proper instrument, upon which a wild 
burst into the room and a rush for the landscape 
followed, the tree being always left to the last. 
Then came the distribution of gifts, followed by a 
little play, or by mutual examinations of what had 
been received. Then bed, with ecstatic anticipa- 
tions of the joy of awakening on the morrow, the 
proud possessors of new gifts in unwonted number, 
followed perhaps by dreams as delightful as the 
realities themselves. 

I have been writing this in New York, but all the 
while I have been in Constantinople, feeling as I 
did when a boy, and living over again those happy 
scenes. Whatadebt of gratitude toward father 
and mother has been incurred by us, and by all 
whose parents have thus filled their childhood with 
pleasure and their manhood with sweet memories ! 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC." 


CHRISTMAS DUTIES. 
(Luke ii., 8-20.) 


By THE Rev. S. W. ADRIANCE. 


HE tendency is rather to emphasize 
Christmas joys than Christmas duties. 
This inclines us all to the material 
suggestions of the time. It becomes a 
- mere festival, with accompaniments 

which have no reminder of the true meaning of the 
day. At the same time there is an evident tendency 
to make the more of these days because of their 
sublime truths. ‘Many of the dissenting sects are 
making more use of Easter, and Good Friday, and 
other religious days, in the proper spirit. What, 
then, are the duties which Christmas particularly 
emphasizes ? 

1. The duty of religious joy. The entire picture 
is joyful. This is a proper subject for command. 
It is the Christian’s duty to be joyful—not, to be sure, 
always in the worldly sense. Sorrow will prevent 
this. But religious joy, which is great gladness in 
view of the tidings which Christmas ever empha- 
sizes, is possible for every one, however pressed with. 
burdens. The world should everywhere seem 
brighter at the Christmastime. For it tells of the 
incarnation, that is of the closer approach of God 
through Christ to earth. But let our praise be full 
of Christ, to whom we are indebted for these 
blessings. 

2. Every Christian is called upon to render offer- 
ings to Christ. It has become almost altogether - 
the custom to give gifts to man, and to receive gifts 
from man. But really the sweet truth of Christmas 
was of gifts bestowed upon man by God, and of 
offerings rendered the King by man. The wise 
men brought rich gifts to the cradle, but the humble 
shepherds offered quite as acceptable a gift when 
they presented themselves with wonder and adora- 
tion. Christmas calls for an increasing spirit of 
adoring, grateful consecration from us all. 

3. Christmas calls for an increase in the number 
of heralds of the glad tidings. It is pre-eminently 
a missionary season. Edersheim claims that these 
shepherds were watching a flock of sheep intended 
for Jerusalem for sacrifice. If so, when they drove 


their flock to the temple, it would present a mar- 


velous opportunity to tell of the strange occurrences 
of which they had been witnesses. However that 
may be, the narrative lays stress on the fact of their 
wide heralding of these things. But it was particu- 
larly “the saying which was told them concerning 
this child” that they reported. And what was that ? 
It was the revelation of the truth in the city of 
David of “a Saviour which is Christ the Lord.” 
Every Christmas emphasizes more distinctly our — 
duty to extend this knowledge of aSaviour. Every 
Christmas should be a reminder to the minister, the 
Sabbath-school teacher, the Christian merchant, 
the housewife, indeed every Christian, of the glorious 
truth he is in every way to emphasize. Men are 
glad to hear this story of peace, good-will to men. 

4. Christmas emphasizes the privilege and duty 
of personal inquiry. How far the wise men trav- 
eled to find the answer to their question! How 
immediate and earnest was the search of the shep- 
herd, “‘ Let us go and see”! This is the loving 
reminder to every one out of Christ. Christmas 
lays its duty on the sinner. Here is a great fact 
over which widely different sects are singing: The 
unity of faith comes out on this time. We are 
all singing the same anthems. Catholic and Prot- 
estant, orthodox and many Unitarian churches, will 
be chanting the very same words. All this'means 
the prominence of a mighty theme. And every 
soul receives again an invitation to a duty which each 
one owes his own soul—of inquiry after Christ. 

5. Many other duties are brought to our notice. 
I leave to the last one of the most blessed—the 
duty of doing service to Christ in serving others. 
The lesson of Christmas is condescension, sympa- 
thy, the coming close to need, self-denial. Jesus 
himself afterwards told his own in many hints, as 
well as plain assertions, that we clothe and visit 
and refresh him-when, out of love to him, we do 
these services for others. 

References to the reasons for the birth of Christ: 
Gen. iii., 15; Gal. iv., 45; Phil. ii., 5-8; Isa. vii., 
14—ix., 6; Jno. iii., 16—vi., 29, 38—xvi., 28—i., 
11, 17—xii., 27, 47—xviii., 37. 

Daily Readings: (1) Gal. iv., 1-7; (2) Jno. 
xviii., 28-40; (3) Phil. ii., 1-10; (4) Heb. ii., 14— 
18; (5) Ino. iii., 11-21; (6) Matt. i., 18-25; (7) 
Luke ii., 8-20. 
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6th Avenue, 


20th to 2Ist St., 


NEW YORK. 


Importers and Retailers 
of Fine Millinery, Cos- 


tumes, Wraps, Jackets, 


etc. | | 
Furs and’ Seal Garments 
for Ladies, Misses,*?and 
Children. 
Children’s Clothing. Un- 
derwear, and Hosiery. 
Tabie Linens and White 
Goods, Silverware, Jew- 
elry, and Leather Goods. 
Bronzes, Clocks, Man- 
tel Ornaments, Art Fur- 
niture, China and Glass 


Ware, House Furnishing 


Goods. 

We are booking names 
for the Spring Edition 
of our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, which will be is- 
sued about April Ist, 
1890. Sent free upon 
application. Don’t fail 
to .send in your name 
early. 

Mention The Christian 
Union. 


6th Avenue, :20th to 21st St., 


NEW YORK. 


JAMES McCREERY 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
DRY GOODS, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR LARGE AND 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


Silks, Velvets, Dress 


Goods, Laces, Trim- 


mings, India Shawls, Hosiery, Gloves, 


or 


Ladies, 


Misses’, 


and Children’s 


Outfits, Furs, Upholstery, and 


Housekeeping Goods. 


Orders by Mail or by Express will be 
carefully and promptly executed. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREKT, XBW VORK 


WHAT TO GIVE 


THE CHILDREN. 


BEST &CO 


Clothing for Boys, Girls, and Babies is, : of course, the main feature of our 
business, and while many parents would not think of purchasing such articles for 
their own children, they nevertheless form very acceptable gifts to others. The 
following list shows that we have many other lines particularly interesting at this 


season : 


FURS make a beautiful present for your own or 

our fisntie child. Misses’ and Children’s Muffs an 

in Persian Lamb, Angora, Lynx, Astrakhan, and 
Beaver. Fur Collars for boys. Fur Carriage Robes for 
babies: Thibet sets—Muff and stoll, commencing at 
$1. 00 per set. 

GLOVES: Misses’, Children’s, and Boys d 
Gloves, in all the fashionable shades, Fur Tops, Lined 
Gloves and Mittens Scotch Wool, plain and fancy 
Driving Gloves. Infante’ Bilk, Wool, and Angora 

ns. 

HANDKERCHIEFS: Handkerchiefs, in 
all size. plain and fancy ; Linen, iu fancy boxes of 44 
and 44 doz.; all linen, Greenaway figure, 6c. 

_NECK WEAR: eg —Collars and sets in 

und and Van Dyke patterns, wet = Guipure, 
and Linen. For the boya—A 
and shapes in Puffs. Tecks, Four-in- , an 
ve Collars and Cuffs, best makes. Good present for 
ys. 


BOYS’ DRESSING GOWNS: In the Boys’ 
Dot a choice assortment of Bath D 
Gowns, and House Jackets, in all the latest styles. 
These elegant garments, precisely like those worn by 
gentlemen, form useful presents, especially for boys 
away at school. 

UMBRELLAS: In small 
and children, of Scotc 

and fancy handles ; Silk Um 
a wit gold, silver, or natural stick handle. 

CANES: To suit all the boys; plain and fancy 
tops ; gold and sterling silver heads. 

RUBBER GOODS: A Rubber Coat or Mackin- 
tosh. Nothing pleases a boy so muchas Rubber Boots. 
F ..r holiday trade, special attractions in Gossamers— 
latest 

WATCHES AND JEWELRY: SBolid gold 
aud oiled plate Cuff Bu ethene, Beart Pins, Lace Pins, 
Baby Button Sets, Ripgsand Watches. Nickel Watch; 
stem-winder and stem-setter, $3.75; two sizes, for 
boys and girls. . 


ch Gingham, Mohair 


APRONS: Desirable for presents for children 


d-| from 2to 14 years. Novelties, designed expressly for 


Christmas. e and ribbon trimmed. A great vari- 
ety of Aprons for school, fairs, and a 
Fancy Aprons for misses, made ‘of Ribbons and 


NURSE APRONS AND CAPS: Our aot. 
ment in this line of goods is uns urpassed. Single 
and Caps, or full sets boxes, of 

Apron and two caps. All beautifully trimmed. Our 
popular style, trimmed with black velvet, set, $2.50; 
single Apron, $1.48. 


FEEDING BIBS: A set of “toner y Bibs for a 
little friend will be a good oaen. A large assort- 
ment; plain and stamped, 8 to 45c. 


FOR THE BABY: Daintily trimmed Baby 
Baskets, with and with out standards, from the most 


d- | elaborate to the simplest in style and finish. 


HAMPER BASKETS: With inside trays, 
suitable to hold all the first clothing of the infant. 
AFGHANS: Silk Plush and Lamb’s Weel, hand 
embroidered and elegantly trimmed. 


HAND PAINTED F ALLOWS AN D CRA- 
DLE COVERS TO MATCH 


BEAUTIFUL WRAPPERS in Silkand Cash- — 
mere, hand Seabesiteres and bemastitched ; Socks in 
for the embroidered 

e Handkerchiefs for - 
made imported B 


oA STANDS and Furni- 
ture, Decorated China Sponge Bowls, Puff Boxes, etc. 


SCHOOL BAGS, Pocket ’ 
Wilting Tablets. ocketbooks, Card-cases 


POCKET — of celebrated make—always 
sure to please a b 

BOOKS GAMES. 

TOYS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


A walk through our establishment will certainly solve the vexed question, 


What to give the Children ? 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, 


AND 51 WEST 22D ST., NEW YORK. 
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Dec. 19, 1889. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH WORK. 


At the annual meeting of Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, last Friday night, the reports of the Clerk of the 
church, of the Church Work Committee, and of the man- 
agers of the two missions, of the three _ Sunday- 
schools connected with the church, and of the Working 
Girls’ Club, Boys’ Club, and Gymnasium, all showed a 
most promising activity and substantial results in 
work accomplished. Clerk F. C. Manvel’s report showed 
a present membership of 1,804, the apparent decrease 
from last year being due to the placing on the “ re- 
served list” of over six hundred names of former 
members whose addresses are not knowa. The present 
membership list embraces only the names of persons 
who are known, and who take an active interest in 
church work. Apart from this decrease the church 
shows a slight net in membership during the 
year. The three Sunday-schools connected with 
the church have 2,305 members. The receipts of 
the year amounted to $44,082, and it was pointed 
out as evidence of the existing spirit of engaging in 
work for others that of the amount of expenditure 
more than half went for mission work, only $17,000 
being used for the church itself. The year’s work of 
the Plymouth, Bethel, and Mayflower Sunday-schools, 
of the Working Girls’ Club, the Boys’ Club, the Gym- 
nasium, the Mission Band, the Young Women’s Guild, 
the Missionary Society, and the Sewing Society, was 
briefly described and commented on by Mr. Judson, 
Mr. Tilney, Mr. Chapin, Mr. Tupper, General Christen- 
sen, Professor Raymond, and the pastor. 

The new methods and changes in the year 1889 were 
mentioned in the report, and their entire success in 
actual operation was reported. The —— by the 
church of the responsibility of raising the funds for the 
mission work, the new method of pew rental, the revis- 
ing of the list of members, the establishing of the 
Church Work Committee, the engagement of Mr. 
Bosworth as temporary assistant pastor and his con- 
tinuance in charge of the Mayflower, the acceptance of 
the assistant pastorship by Mr. H.S. Bliss,and the plans 
for the coming council to ordain Mr. Bliss and to in- 
stall Mr. Abbott and Mr. Bliss—all these points were 
explained, and the church congratulated on the out- 
come of the various measures touched upon. Both in 
the church itself and jn the many organizations asso- 
ciated with it for Christian and philanthropic work, 
there has been continuous activity and a progressive 
spirit of earnestness and steadfastness. 


AMERICAN SABBATH UNION. 


The sessions of the first annual meeting of this asso- 
ciation were held in the Broadway Tabernacle of this 
city on Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. 

The Union was organized a year ago at Washington, 
and is designed to break up Sunday labor and Sunda 
dissipation. Among its officers are Elliott F. Shepard, 
President; W. F. Crafts, Field Secretary; Bishops Hurst 
of Washington and Newman of Omaha ; Congressman 
Nelson Dingley, of Maine, and Senator Hawley, of Con- 
necticut. 

Resolutions were adopted recommending that Con- 
gress shall so amend the revised statutes that the term 
of the President of the United States will commence 
on the first Wednesday in March after his election, 
instead of the fourth day of March as heretofore. The 
object of this would be to avoid the Sunday traveling 
which takes place when Inauguration Day falls on Sat- 
urday, Sunday, or Monday. The Rev. Dr. T. A. Fernley, 
of Philadelphia, denounced the scenes attending the last 
inauguration as “a disgrace to civilization, and a car- 
nival of debauchery, licentiousness, and disgraceful 
conduct.” Mr. Crafts said that a bill would be intro- 
duced into Congress compelling Sunday observance in 
the District of Columbia. 

There were morning, afternoon, and evening sessions, 
and several addresses were made. The Rev. W. W. 
Atterbury spoke on “Sunday Laws and their Enforce- 
ment ;” the Rev. E. K. Bell, of Cincinnati, on reform work 
in that city; the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley on the extent to 
which Sabbath observance should be carried; Dr. Fern- 


ley on Sunday newspapers ; and L. Edwin Dudley, Sec-. 


retary of the Citizens’ Law and Order League of 
Boston, on the methods of that society. 

Delegates were present from the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and the United Brotherhood of 
Firemen. It was decided to hold the next anniversary 
meeting in Philadelphia. Colonel Shepard was unani- 
mously re-elected President ; Major-General O. O. 
Howard, Congressman Nelson Dingley, of Maine, and 
_ Mrs. J. C. Bateham, of Ohio, were chosen Vice-Presi- 
dents at Large. Nine Vice-Presidents, representing 
the different denominations, were chosen, and also one 
from each State and Territory. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF. 


The resolutions of the National Council at Worcester 
leave the Committee on Ministerial Relief in no doubt 
as to the wish of the churches that this work be pushed 
with the energy which its importance demands. Accord- 
ingly, the members present at the meeting of the 
American Missionary Association in Chicago, October 
30, took that opportunity to meet and organize. 

The Committee organized for work as follows : 
President, Dr. Noble ; Secretary, N. H. Whittlesey ; 
_ Executive Committee, Messrs. Noble, Bradley, Whit- 
fn Campaign Committee, Messrs. Stimson, Ide, 

oble. 


It is well known that few episodes in the life of 
Dr. Taylor have given him greater satisfaction than his 
successful campaign in en with Dr. Cobb in be- 
half of the parsonage fund. To that enterprise of 
sheltering the workers upon new and destitute fields 
while at their work, there can be no more worthy sup- 
plement than this enterprise of alleviating the wants of 
the workers and their dependent families when, by 
sickness, age, or death, they are laid aside from work. 
He has, therefore, very cordially accepted the invita- 
tion of the Council and its Committee, to go forth as 
the Mr. Greatheart of the helpless, the widow, and the 
orphan. He will have the active assistance of Dr. 


Noble, Dr. Stimson, and other members of the Com- 


mittee. A campaign will be inaugurated early in 1890, 
beginning with the leading cities of the West. It is 
believed that pastors and broad-minded laymen will 
co-operate to give this just and noble enterprise such a 
welcome, such a hearing, and such a response as but 
few other causes, however important, could command. 
The aim will be one hundred thousand dollars, to 
be securely invested by the Trustees of the National 
Council, as the nucleus of the much larger fund to 
which it may and should grow in years to come through 
ee gifts and bequests of God’s Congregational chil- 
ren. 

So, brethren, remembering Matthew xxv., 34-40, 
please send in your invitations to the Campaign Com- 
mittee. We are only the servant of the churches and 
the spokesmen of God’s poor. Suggestions, informa- 
tion, advice, and inquiries will be welcomed. Invita- 
tions should be addressed to Dr. Stimson, Dr. Ide, or 
Dr. Noble ; other communications to 

NaTHAN H. WHITTLESEY, 


Evanston, IIl. Secretary. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The arguments in the Andover case in the hear- 
ing before Commissioner Robinson, of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, will be heard in Boston, De- 
cember 19. 

—The following are the specific changes in the West- 
minster Confession recommended by the Committee 
of the New York Presbytery as noted by us last week, 
and which will be debated hereafter. As then stated, 
the Committee also deprecate earnestly any changes 
which would impair the essential articles of the creed, 
and recommend that the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches of America and of Great Britain should 
formulate a short ane simple creed containing all the 
neces and essential points of the Westminster Con- 
fession which should be summarized and supplemented 
—not supplanted—by the new creed : 

‘*First—We desire that the third chapter after the first 
section be so recast as to include these things only: the 
sovereignty of God in election, the general love of God for all 
mankind, the salvation in Christ Jesus provided for all and 
to be preached to every creature. 

** Second —We desire that the tenth chapter be so revised as 
not to appear to discriminate concerning ‘infants dying in 
infancy,’ or so as to omit all reference to them (section 3), 
and so as to preclude that interpretation of section 4 which 
makes it teach the damnation of all the heathen, or makes it 
deny that there are any elect heathen who are regenerated 
and saved by Christ through the Spirit, and who endeavor to 
walk in penitence and humility according to the measure of 
light which God has been pleased to grant them.”’ 


—The Rev. Charles E. Stowe, son of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, has resigned his position as pastor of the Wind- 
sor Avenue Congregational Church, Hartford, Conn. 

_—The zorner-stone of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Mount Vernon, this city, was laid last Thursday 
afternoon with appropriate ceremonies. The pastor of 
the church, the Rev. C. S. Lane, made a short address, 
and the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby preached a suitable 
sermon. | 

—The Rev. Dr. George L. Walker, of the Center 
Church, Hartford, is reported to be seriously ill. 

—The Presidency of South Dakota University, made 
vacant by the recent death of President Olsen in the 
Minneapolis “ Tribune” disaster, has been offered by 
the unanimous vote of the trustees to Professor Will- 
iam R. Harper, of Yale University. Professor Harper, 


after some deliberation, decided to decline the office, | 


and has telegraphed his decision to the university au- 
thorities. 

—The Rev. James R. Kendrick, formerly President of 
Vassar College, died suddenly at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
on December 11. He had filled the pastorates of impor- 
tant Baptist churches in Macon, Ga., Charleston, S. C., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and other places. Dr. Kendrick 
was a frequent contributor to periodical literature, and 
was at one time one of the editors of the “ Southern 
Baptist.” He also published a number of sermons, 
tracts, and addresses. 

—Bishop R. S. Foster, LL.D., has been e to 
deliver six lectures before the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, Ohio, the present college year, upon the 
Merrick Foundation. The subject of these lectures will 
be *“ The Philosophy of Experimental Religion.” 

—“*The Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., of the Twenty- 
third Street Baptist Church of this city,” says the New 
York “ Tribune,” “is to preach a course of sermons on 
‘ The Credulity of Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll.’ Really, 
this is carrying the war into Africa.” 

—FEight hundred priests and laymen have petitioned 
the Pope to canonize Columbus October 12, the anni- 
versary of the discovery of America. 

—The Rev. Dr. Fulton, lately of Brooklyn, has 
declined the pastorate of the Immanuel Baptist Church 
of Toronto, Can. It is said that an effort will be made 


to organize a congregation for him in Toronto, in order 
that he may be induced to remain there. 

—A union of Catholic students has been formed at 
Yale University, with thirty members. 

—The Indianapolis Presbytery, at a meeting last 
week, after a long discussion of the proposed change 
of the Confession of Faith, referred the matter to a 
committee, with instructions to report at the meeting 
next April. The majority of the speakers favored a 
revision, but they differed widely on the specific changes 
poogaens Some desired a change in the Confession 
itself, eliminating objectionable features, but others 
shrank from this and preferred rather a declaratory 
statement, separate from the original Confession, show- 
ing the present belief of the Church. 

—A newspaper dispatch from Atlanta, Ga., says that 
the Rev. Sam Small has made application for ordina- 
tion in the Protestant Episcopal Church. His applica- 
tion is being considered by a committee of ministers, and 
doubtless will be favorably received. Mr. Small has 
been a minister of the Methodist Church, but his family 
are members of the Episcopal Church. 

—The following resolution on the subject of Creed 
Revision was passed, by a vote of 36 to 10, last week 
by the Baltimore Presbytery : 

‘* While the Presbytery of Baltimore may not desire revis- 
ion in the a , yet, in view of the present circumstances, 
the Presbytery answers the first question of the General As- 
sembly’s overture in favor of revision. They will consent to 
change such forms of statement in our Confession of Faith as, 
in the opinion of many of our people, are liable to misunder- 
standing and expose our system of doctrine to unmerited 
criticism, but which will not in any way mar or mutilate our 


system of doctrine. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—-J. E. Rankin, of the Orange Valley Church, Orange, N. J., 
has acce = the presidency of Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

—F. W. Baldwin, ag of Chelsea, Mass., will be in- 
stalled as pastor of the Third Church, East Orange, N. J., on 

ember 20. 

—T. W. Cole, of Sheldon, Ia., resigns. 

—H. O. Thayer has received a call to East Baldwin, Me. 
—W. W. Lewis accepts a call to Waucoma, Ia. 

—T. F. Millett has received a call to Eliot, Me. 

—E. L. Gulick was ordained on December 3 in Groton, 


Mass. 

—W. H. Holman accepts a call to Northfield, Minn. 

—George Curtiss accepts a call to Mayville, North Dakota. 

—Allen Hastings accepts a call as assistant at Plymouth 
Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 

—Asher Anderson accepts the call of the First Church of 
Meriden, Conn. 

—T. W. Spanswick, of Litchfield, Mich., has resigned, and 
goes to Idaho. 

—T. J. Lewis was ordained at Southwest Harbor, Me., 
on December 5. 

—C. T. Brown was ordained and installed as pastor of the 
Forrestville Church of Chicago, IIl., on December 6. 

—L. W. Bacon has been engaged as temporary supply of 
es Second Church of Norwich, Conn., Dr. Palmer being in 

urope. 

—E,. C. Crane, of the South Main Street Church, Manches- 


ter, N. H., has retired from the ministry. 

—W. F. Stearns has taken charge of the chureh in Hart- 
ford, Vt. 

—G. D. Weston — a call to Farwell, Mich. 

—J. E. Wilder, of 
Waterbury, Vt. 

—Wilson Denney accepts a call to Bethany Church, Chicago, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—W. C. Cort accepts a call to Nashville, III. 
ce Bray has become pastor of the church in Shelton, 

eb. 

‘—D. W. Skellenger accepts a call from Albany, N. Y. 
—J. L. Martin, of the Alabama Street Chareh, Memphis, 
Tenn., has resigned. 

—W. E. Louchs was installed as pastor of the First Church, 
Camden, N. J., on December 4. 

hi, a Wofford, of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
in Terrell, Mo., has resigned. 

—Melancthon M. Williams, the oldest living graduate of 
Princeton College, died on December 7, at the age of ninety- 


two. 
—R. A. Ward has received a call to Huron, N. Y. 
—M. E. Wilson, of the Westminster Church, Baltimore, 
Md., has received a call tothe First Church of Oil City, Pa. 
— David Hall, of Indiana, Pa., has resigned. 


CHURCHES. 


—E. H. Mariett has been elected rector of the Church of 
St. John the Evangelist, Stockport, N. Y. 

—Stuart Crockett has become assistant in St. John’s 
Church (P. E.), Washington, D. C. 

—He Tatlock has become rector of St. Andrew’s 
Chanel, Arbor, Mich. 

—H. W. R. Stafford has become rector of Grace Charch, 
Bath, Me. (P. E.). 

—George L. Perin, of the Shawmut Universalist Church 
of Boston, Mass., has resigned in order to enter upon mission- 
ary work in J — 

—Israel H. McConnell, pastor of the Haverhill Street 
Methodist Church of Lawrence, Mass., died recently. 

—John A. Davis, of the Second Reformed Church of New- 
ark, N. J.. has resigned. 

—J. F. Patton, of the Ascension Laptist Church of West 
Morrisania, N. Y., has resigned to accept a call to a church 
in Cincinnati, O. 

—D. D. Reid accepts a call to the Baptist church in Deep 
River, Conn. 5 

—Isaac M. B. Thompson has been installed pastor of the 
Baptist church of Morristown, N. J. 

ranville Pierce, pastor of the Unitarian church. Dublin, 
N. H., has accepted a call to the pastorate of the Unitarian 
church, Lebanon, N. H., and will take charge there Jan- 
uary 1, 1890. 

—E. E. Higbee, D.D., LL.D., Pennsylvania State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, died at his home in Lan- 
caster, Pa., December 11, aged fifty-nine years. He had been 
pasto rof several German Reformed churches, and had filled 
profesorships in the Heidelberg and Mercersburg theologi- 
cal seminaries. 


rovidence, R. I., declines a eall to 
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Books AND AUTHORS 
CHRISTIAN ECONOMICS.: 


There are two distinguishing marks in Professor 
Ely’s contributions to economic science. He is 


probably the most distinguished, certainly the most 
widely known, writer in the United States who 


belongs distinctively to the new school of political 
economists ; that is, to the school who treat polit- 
ical economy as an inductive science, and endeavor 
to construct it, not by imagining how men would act 
if they were governed wholly by self-interest, but 
by a patient and careful study of the way in 
which they really do act. This is the only possible 
basis, in our judgment, for a political economy 
that is worth anything; and the reason why 
the political economy of the past was worth so 
little was because it refused to apply the Baconian 
method to the study of society. But the momenta 
candid man begins to apply this method, he discovers 
that man is not governed wholly by self-interest. He 
discovers that man has a conscience, and faith, and 
affection ; that he is willing to sacrifice his interests 
for his fellow-men—to te Sage for instance, that 
an injury to one is an injury to all, and to go hungry 
himself in order to enable his fellow by his side 
to have a chance to éarn his daily bread. Such a 
student is thus compelled by the inductive method 
to become a Christian economist ; to recognize in 
man an immortal being ; to look at him as Christ 
looked at him, sympathetically ; to put himself in 
his neighbor’s place, and study his problems from 
the point of view of him to whom they are prob- 
lems almost of life and death. This Professor 
Ely does ; does openly, boldly, with no excuses or 
apology forso doing. It does not occur to him that, 
in his domain at all events, there is any conflict be- 
tween science and religion, or that, indeed, political 
science can be truly scientific if it be not in the 
broadest and profoundest sense religious; or that 
religion can be other than a sham sentiment if it 
be not truly—that is, inductively—scientific. Thus 
he writes always in sympathy with Christianity, but 
with the Christianity of Jesus Christ ; in sympathy 
with the church, too, but as one who loves her well 
enough to criticise her sharply. It is this Christian 
aspect of his work which is most predominant in this 
little volume, composed of essays previously pub- 
lished in periodical form. Most of the. articles 
might have been delivered, without breach of pro- 
priety, in a church on a Sabbath evening; and yet 
. they are not sermons. But they are distinctly a 
consideration of social problems from the stand- 
point of faith and hope and love—faith in God and 
his kingdom, hope for humanity and its develop- 
ment socially into something better than the present, 
and a love for humanity transcending all class and 
caste lines, and seeking to erase them, at least from 
the Church of Christ. We need hardly add that 
the spirit and temper of the book is in accord, in 
the fullest measure, with the spirit which The Chris- 
tian Union desires to see introduced into all discus- 
sions of sociological problems, whether in the 
~ ehurch or in the scientific lecture-room. 


MORE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

It would be a truism to say that there could be no 
hesitation in choosing between the achievements 
in American art since 1870 and all that was done 
before. In the early seventies began the familiar 
return of well-trained, enthusiastic young artists 
from Munich and Paris, and their fresh aims soon 
made themselves felt in a new development in 
painting and sculpture. Within this time there 
has grown up a new school of illustration ; another 
of wood engraving, possessing pre-eminent merit; one 
of etching, which has already declined ; another of 
stained glass work, and a school of “ needle paint- 
ing,” best represented in the modernized tapestries 
of the “‘ Associated Artists ;” while a similar de- 
velopinent has been apparent in architecture and 
various branches of applied art. In illustrative 
work the changes have been peculiarly interesting. 
The talented young artists who came to us from 
Munich and Paris ateliers were encouraged by the 
art managers of “Scribner's Monthly,” now the 
“Century,” to apply to illustration the large, free 
manner of their painting. Before this the illustrator 
had been frequently cramped by the necessity of 
drawing directly upon the wood-engraver’s block. 
But with the introduction of the invaluable plan 
“Of photographing drawings or paintings upon the 
block and leaving the original design as a guide to 


1 Social Aspects of Christianity, and other Essays. By R. T. 
Ely, Ph.D. (New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


the engraver, both artist and engraver gained a 


freedom worth more than we can estimate. Some 


of the new men brought to us the brilliant methods 
of the Franco-Spanish school of painters and illus- 
trators—a school represented in some of our collec- 


‘tions long before, but probably first noticeable as an 


influence in the water-color exhibitions of some 
twelve years ago. Another new influence was 
presently felt in the improvement of photographic 
reproduction. Year by year the various photo- 
graphic methods have grown in consequence, and 
with their growth the artists, always jealous of the 
intervention of an engraver’s personality between 
themselves and the public, have shown more and 
more of a preference for these methods. There 
has been a growth of pen-and-ink drawing closely 
associated with the improvements in direct repro- 
duction, and this growth is regarded by illustrators 
in pen and ink as more important than even the 
ca which followed photography upon the 
ock. 

It is an accomplished illustrator with the pen 
who addresses us in this luxurious volume.’ Mr. 
Pennell has earned general recognition as an illus- 
trator, and yet he assumes an injured tone, com- 
plaining throughout his book that illustrators re- 
ceive no recognition whatever. It must be said 
that the bad temper shown by the author impairs 
the value of his book. He appears to have a griev- 
ance against amateurs, critics, printsellers, and, 
indeed, against the public generally, and his scold- 
ing soon becomes tiresome. Mr. Pennell appears 
as a special pleader, given to positive assertions, 
sweeping generalizations, unqualified advocacy and 
censure, and in general a confident dogmatism for 
which the author’s comparative youth may furnish 
some explanation. His subject is a good one, for 
he deals with an art severe in its demands upon 
the artist, but delightfully responsive; an art 
wherein the value of the line may be admirably 
illustrated ; an art permitting an astonishing range 
of effects with apparently slight means, and yet 
demanding of the artist peculiar ability in selec- 
tion and omission, a subtle perception of effect, and 
infinite delicacy of touch. This art, according to 
Mr. Pennell, has never received adequate con- 
sideration, not even from Mr. Hamerton. He 
compares pen drawings by Titian and Lalanne, 
Diirer and Rossetti, Rembrandt and Whistler, in- 
variably to the advantage of the moderns, and he 
assures us that the student of to-day can learn 
more from Whistler than from Rembrandt—an as- 
sertion possibly open to doubt, even with all the 
qualifications which the artist doubtless intended. 

The part of the book which evidently enlisted 
the auphor' warmest sympathies is that which deals 
with the Franco-Spanish and Franco-Italian artists. 
He tells us that the “ new revolution ”’ in black and 
white work was led by Fortuny, Vierge, Madrazo, 
and Rico in Spain, Menzel and Dietz in Germany, 
and Lalanne and De Neuville in France. Mr. 
Pennell emphasizes the new use of the pen ina 
free, varied, painter-like way, and he lays the 
greatest stress upon the merits and influence of 
Fortuny, Vierge, and Rico. Therein he is right, 
since these wonderfully brilliant masters of broken 
line and light and shade have really opened a new 
field to pen draughtsmen, and they have impressed 
themselves upon illustration everywhere. Mr. Pen- 
nell assures us that men of the future will look back 
to the pen work of Menzel and Fortuny as we 
look back to the paintings of Giotto and Cimabue 
—an assertion which takes little account of mental 
qualities, of sentiment, or of the superiority of the 
painter’s medium. But there are many asser- 
tions of this kind which serve to indicate the author's 
limitations. We are told that there has never been 
a greater landscape pen draughtsman than Rico, 
and Mr. Pennell goes on to complain of a fancied 
ignorance of this artist, whose paintings and draw- 
ings have been seen in this country for more years 
than Mr. Pennell has devoted to his profession. 
Tbe author’s enthusiasm over the technique of this 
group is certainly natural, and his analysis of their 
work is valuable. Next we have a glimpse of Ger- 
man illustrators, from Menzel to the comic illustrat- 
ors, who receive well-deserved praise. In France 
Jeanniot is called the leading French pen draughts- 
man, and Lalanne the landscape pen draughtsman 
of France. In England, Mr. Pennell considers 
that the best pen drawing was done for “Once a 
Week ” and a few other publications between 1859 
and 1865, degenerating toward 1875. The devel- 


opment of American illustration receives appro- 


1 Pen Drawing and Pen Joseph Pen- 
nell, Illustrated. (New York: Macmillan & Co. $20.) 


_better. 


priate consideration. Mr. Abbey is called “the 
greatest English-speaking illustrator the world has 
ever seen,” and Messrs. Blum, Reinhart, Frost, and 
othera receive the frank praise of their comrade. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Pennell is apprehensive of the 
future, and he fears lest art in America may fall 
to a lower level than ever before. 

These critical and biographical notices of artists 
of various countries are followed by chapters upon 
the materials for pen drawing, its technique, and 
drawing for book decoration. Finally, Mr. Pennell 
sums up his plea for his beloved art. He holds 
that the pen illustrator works for the people as nobly 
as did the builders of medizval churches, and that 
this work is more valuable than old paintings hid- 
den away in churches, just as he holds that a cheap 
Japanese sketch-book will teach more of art than a 
season in modern European picture galleries. He 
pleads for the use of artistic pen-and-ink work in 
advertisements, and he even considers illustrated 
daily journalism seriously. He repeats the familiar 
strictures upon the selfishness of connoisseurship, 
which is contrasted with the benefits of the photo- 
graphic publication of pen-and-ink drawing. All 
this is interesting. Mr. Pennell has made a most 
spirited plea in behalf of an art which hardly needed 
a champion. He furnishes the intelligent lay reader 
with much suggestive and helpful information, and 
the book is worth the attention of such readers even 
though its purpose is primarily technical. As re- 
gards its technical value, it must be said that it is 
only for well-grounded artists, but for them it will 
prove useful. The value of the book is greatly in- 
creased by the superb illustrations. There is a 
beautiful series of full-page plates exhibiting vari- 
ous methods of reproduction, and there are many 
minor illustrations in the text. The book is most 
creditable to the publishers. It would be more 
creditable to the author had he learned the value 
of catholicity and moderation in language, and the 
harmfulness of bad temper. 


Blackmore’s racy and fascinating romance of 
Exmoor, “ Lorna Doone,” is not only intrinsically 
worthy of a luxurious edition, but is also a work 
which really lends itself to such treatment. In 
almost every chapter there are bits of description of 
nature which may be made even more vivid by illus- © 
tration at the hands of sympathetic artists. In the 


entirely new edition which is sent”’us by the Bur- 


rows Brothers, of Cleveland, such artists as Harry 
Fenn, G. W. Edwards, W. H. Gibson, Charles Cope- 
land, Harper Pennington, and half a dozen others, 


‘furnish several hundred drawings, large and small, 


which have been treated partly by process work, 
partly by engraving. The latter are, we think, the 
most successful, and it is also to be said that the 
landscape drawings and vignettes are decidedly 
superior to the full-page pictures in which the 
action of the story is illustrated. In some of the 
latter the temptation to emphasize the bulk of the 
great John Ridd has occasionally led to ludicrous 
lack of proportion. A map of Exmoor, in colors, 
is furnished.- The volume is printed on fine paper, | 
is well bound, and altogether is a commendable 
and even elegant specimen of typography. As to 
the romance itself, it has become firmly established 
as one of the strongest and most finished works of 
fiction of our time. Its humor is of the richest and 
quietest, its presentation of character is varied and 
keen, in subject it is thrilling, and*in treatment it © 
is thoroughly artistic. ($5.) 7 

Dr. John Brown’s “ Rab and his Friends,” with 
its simple, pathetic story of patient Ailie, is one of 
the books the writing of which has made the world 
A pretty and tasteful edition, illustrated 
by Hermann Simon and Edmund H. Garrett, comes 
to us from the J. B. Lippincott Co. The color 
combination of the cover deserves a special word 
of praise. ($1.50.) 

Victor Tissot is one of the most agreeable writers 
of the lighter sort in the French literature of the 
day. He possesses in a high degree the power of 
mingling description with personal reminiscence, 
and of making little sketches of out-of-the-way 
characters. His “Unknown Switzerland” has 
been one of his most successful books, and in its 
English form will undoubtedly be favorably re- 
ceived. It leads the reader into some little-known > 
corners of Switzerland, as yet unspoiled by the 
general throng of tourists, and introduces him to 
charming bits of scenery and to simple, ingenuous, 
and honest peasants of an interesting type. The — 
book is altogether free from the trifling with ques- 
tionable subjects into which Tissot’s gayety some- 
times leads him. A pretty edition is published in 
this country by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. It has a 
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dozen or more full-page photographs of Swiss 
scenes, and a unique and rather striking binding. 
($3.50.) | 

The J. B. Lippincott Co. send us a generously 
illustrated edition of Mrs. Wister’s translation of 
Eichendorff's “ Leaves from the Life of a Good- 
for-nothing.”? This is a pleasant tale of the senti- 
mental and humorous experiences of compulsory 
“ Wanderjahre.” The hero is driven from home, 
and there follows a time of strange but always 
amusing adventures, until his fleeting inamorata is 
overtaken, and his sentimental woes find final con- 
solation. There are many photographic illustrations 
after designs by Johann and Kanoldt. These 
artists, working in full sympathy with the text, have 
preserved. its peculiarly national flavor in designs 
elaborate and finished sometimes to the point of 
_insipidity, but nevertheless truly illustrative, and 
certain to claim the consideration of the public 
even though they make a slight appeal to artists 
trained under masters of a lighter touch. The 


book shows the old-fashioned assertiveness in its | 


covers, which bear a frieze with conventional de- 
signs in gold, and with butterflies above the inserted 
title tablet. 

~ In “The Flowers of Paradise” (Macmillan & Co.; 
$2) we find music, verse, designs, and illustrations, 
all from the hand of Reginald Francis Hallward. 
The songs are graceful, though in part a little mys- 


tical, and the coloring of the designs and illustra- 


tions is notably strong and rich. The same may be 
said of the cover, which is decidedly original and 
effective in its way. 


Essays on Government. By A. Lawrence Lowell. 

_ (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The author’s name 
upon the cover of this book stood simply: ‘ Lowell,” 
and there was a certain disappointment in finding, on 
turning to the title-page, that ‘it was not written by 
James Russell Lowell. Upon subjects of a general 
nature, on which every one has opinions he is pretty 
well satisfied with, he only cares to have the views of 
an acknowledged sage, or of a new man who has some- 
thing definite and striking to say. Mr. Lowell has 
nothing of this sort. His book is uniformly sensible, 
scholarly, well written, but it has none of those quali- 
_ ties which would make it live and move the thought of 
other people. The first essay, upon Cabinet Responsi- 
bility, begins with a quotation from Hooker’s “Ecclesias- 
tical Policy,” to the effect that the masses are always too 
easily stirred up to discontent. For this reason (which 
is as undemocratic as can easily be conceived) Mr. 
Lowell distrusts the plan of making the Cabinet respon- 
sible to the majority in Congress. He insists that it is 
contrary to the spirit of our institutions. Mr. Fiske, 
who advocates Cabinet responsibility to the Legislature, 
on the ground that “the Executive should be the arm 
_of the Legislature,” brings out the point that, historic- 
ally, this plan is not in so direct antagonism with the 
genius of our —— as Mr. Lowell would have 
us suppose. In the Convention which adopted the 
Constitution, Roger Sherman, Rutledge, Macon, and 
Strong proposed that the President should be elected 
by Congress instead of the Electors. Had this plan 
been adopted, we would to-day have substantially the 
English system. The distrusting of changes by which 
the will of the public can be immediately carried out 
appears in Mr. Lowell’s remaining essays on “Democ- 
r.cy and the Constitution,” “The Theory of the Social 
Compact,” and “The Limits of Sovereignty.” He 
takes what appears to us to be the doubtful position 


that in America there is less disposition for the State — 


to interfere with vested interests than in England. 
Our railroad legislation and temperance legislation 
seem in a measure to contradict this. We are also 
advancing very rapidly toward the State supervision of 
manufacturing industries to secure wholesome sanitary 
conditions for the laborer, though we have not _ (as 
has been remarked) reached the point of the English 
Workshop Act, 1883, which provides not only that the 
owner of a white lead factory shall furnish hot and 
cold water, soap, towels, brushes, separate rooms for 
meals, and acidulated drinks, but also subjects to a fine 
any person employed who refuses to make use of these 
things. 


A very quaint and interesting little volume has just 
come from the press of A. C. Armstrong & Son, New 
York. This volume is a fac-simile edition of John 
Bunyan’s Book for Boys and Girls; or, Country Rhymes 
for Children, a book which for a long time disappeared 
from public attention, and has only very recently been 
recovered by the chance finding of a copy of the lost 
work, which is now lodged in the British Museum. Dr. 
John Brown, the author of a well-known biography of 
Bunyan, contributes to the volume, in the form of an 
introduction, an outline of the history of this singular 
book. It was well known that such a volume, by the 
author of “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” had once been in exist- 
ence, and years ago most thorough search was made 

for it in this country and in Great Britain, but entirely 


1 Leaves from the Life of a Good-for-no:hing. From the 
German of J. F. Ejichendortf. Translated by Mrs. A. L. 
oes one Illustrated. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

$9. 


without success. The lost volume appears originally 
to have belonged to Luttrell, a well-known diarist of 
the seventeenth century. From Luttrell it probably 
passed into the hands of the Duke of Buckingham as 
a part of the Stowe collection, where it again disap- 
ars from view, to reappear in the hands of a London 
kseller six or seven years ago, who had secured it, 
curiously enough, from New York, and from whom it 
passed into the hands of Henry G. Stevens, and through 
him to the custody of the British Museum. The little 
book contains a collection of the quaintest, old-fashioned 
verse which has come to light for many a day, some of 
which we shall give our readers later on. Perhaps the 
bcok is best decsribed by Bunyan himself in this ex- 
tract from his preface : 


COURTEOUS READER 


The Title-page will shew, if there thou look, 
Who are the proper Subjects of this Book. 
They’r Boys and Girls ot all Sorts and Degrees, 
From those of Age, to Children on the Knees. 
Thus comprehensive am I in my Notions, 
They tempt me to it by their childish Motions, 
We now have Boys with Beards, and Girls that be 
Big as old Women, wanting Gravity. 
Then do not blame me, ’cause I thus describe them ; 
Flatter I may not, lest thereby I bribe them 
To have a better Judgement of themselves, 

an wise men have of Babies on their Shelves. 
Their antick Tricks, fautastick Modes, and way, 
Shew they like very Boys, and Girls, do play 
With all the frantick Fopp’ries of this Age ; 

d that in open view, as on a Stage ; 
Our Bearded Men, do act like Beardless Boys : 
Our Women please themselves with childish Toys. 
Our Ministers, long time by Word and Pen, 
Dealt with them, counting them, not Boys but Men: 
Thunder-bolts they shot at them, and their Toys: 
But hit them not ’cause they were Girls and Boys. 


Every offe knows that Saint Theresa (why not 
Teresa ?) was one of the most remarkable women of 
history. A mystic of the higher grade, gifted with 


visions of the spirit world, she was at the same time 


eminently practical. The evils of lax monastic life 
were already crying out in Spain when Teresa de- 
termined to restore the Carmelite rule in its pristine 
austerity. It is amazing to see the tact, worldly skill, 
and keen judgment of men displayed by this ecstatic 
nun. The task she had undertaken seemed impossible. 
Church and State were arrayed against her. Never- 
theless the discalced (barefoot) Carmelites were 
established, and under Teresa’s guidance St. John of the 
Cross, the most ethereal and obscure of all mystics since 
Dionysius the Areopagite, developed into the head of 
the discaleed Carmelite friars. Teresa’s reform did 
not last long in Spain, but for the while it stayed the 
decay and corruption of conventual life. Mrs. Bradley 
Gilman’s Saint Theresa of Avila, in many ways a 
creditable piece of work, is not written with much 
sympathy. There is a constant effort to abstract the 


woman from her environment, from her faith and 


devotion, that is mistaken and mars the just balance of 
the characterization. Teresa was essentially a product 
of Spanish Roman Catholicism, and the result of her 
life-work was to ro)l back from that land the wave of 
Protestantism. She moved in an atmosphere of ecclesi- 
asticism which should surround her as a halo. To treat 
her biography with rational analysis or in a naturalistic 
way is not to bring Teresa nearer to us, but to make- 
believe in vain that she is a member of the Parker 
Society of Boston—which, however compatible with 


Teresa the saint, is impossible for Teresa the woman. . 


(Boston : Roberts Brothers.) ; 


The Story of an Old Farm. By Andrew D. Mellick, 
Jr. (Somerville, N. J.) Even in days of unlimited 
book-making, one is not expected to meet with six 
hundred and odd pages devoted to a single farm ; yet 
such a book, judged by the title, is before us. We 
think of farm life as quiet, as far from the mad- 
ding crowd, and all that, and what can have happened 
over in Jersey on one farm to warrant such minute 
history ? All this runs through the mind as the pages 
are being cut, and then the open book tells phar 00 
story. ‘The author’s ancestors lived on a certain farm ; 
the author’s boyhood was passed at and about the old 
homestead, and his affections extended to the whole 
neighborhood. Of this he commenced to write, and 
concludes by an elaborate history of the old upper di- 
vision of East Jersey. Here and there through the 
pages the old farm shows out as a quiet country home 
—and would there were more of them in these latter 
days !—and scattered everywhere are bits of local his- 
tory and fresh anecdotes that are pleasant reading. 
We can well believe the author when he says his was a 
labor of love in writing this handsome volume. This 
shows everywhere, and the work as a whole is well 
done. Why not stopright here ? There is one matter 
that the critic questions. The writer, speaking of the 
Indians, says : “ Whether these natives were, like the 
trees, indigenous to the soil, or themselves owned the 
land as conquerors of a dispossessed race, is a vexed 
question.” No, it is not. ‘he Indians in possession 
of New Jersey at the time of European contact were 
an invading race. This has been proved beyond all 
doubt. The succession of races on our Atlantic sea- 
board is, first, Glacial Man ; secondly, an Eskimoid 
race, the descendants of the former; thirdly, the 
Algonkins (Delaware Indians); and, lastly, the present 
occupants. 


Mrs. Kingsford’s name is best known in connection 
with that remarkable book “ The Perfect Way.” This 
posthumous volume of Dreams and Dream _ Stories, 


from her pen, now before ns, is evidence of a singu- 
larly lively imagination. The dreams are given as 
genuine. They are not only weird and picturesque, but 
also densely mystical ; so much so that only a special- 
ist, a theosophist, could hope to interpret their symbol- 
ism. The stories are uncommon both in idea and exe- 
cution ; the ghostly element predominates. Over all 
and through all there is a somber shadow, which is, 
perhaps, not wholly morbid, but tending that way. In 


saying this we would not disparage. One story in par- 
ticular struck us as highly spiritual in idea and exqui- 
site in execution—“ Beyond the Sunset.” Some of the 


other short stories in this volume are marked by a pure 
and tender pathos which will hardly fail to sanetify. 
(New York: J. W. Lovell & Co.) 


- Newman Hall’s book on The Lord’s Prayer is already 
age well known, and has reached a second edition. 

n the introduction to the American edition the Rev. 
Dr. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, writes of these meditations in 
terms of unqualified enthusiasm. He writes as a per- 
sonal friend of the author. The work is rather devo- 
tional than exegetical or homiletical—although these 
elements incidentally appear. If we express ourselves 
frankly, we must say that, with its many excellent 
points, we find the volume somewhat wordy—a fault not 
uncommon in devotional commentaries. Nevertheless, 
in this respect the second edition is an improvement 
upon the first. A third edition may perhaps be still 
further condensed. Otherwise the work calls for sym- 
nor acceptation. (New York: Scribner & Wel- 

ord. ) 


Stepniak’s Career of a Nihilist (New York: Harper & 
Brothers) shows great industry and care, but little 
inspiration. The soul-portraits of Audrey, Zina, and 
George are rendered with the minuteness of a Meisso- 
nier, but without spontaneity. There is much acute psy- 
chological dissection and demonstration of the morbid 
anatomy of moods. The characters of the story are 
singular—but then, what should one expect from Nihil- 


ists! Painfully and circumstantially the tale moves: 


on, as if time were of no moment. For a good novel 
it is truly exasperating ; with all its faults Stepniak’s 


work is artistic, only it smells of the lamp, and one ~ 


reads it for a study. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
—The latest figures of the sale of Edward Bellamy’s 


“ Looking Backward ” give 215,000 copies as the total. 


—A volume on Warren Hastings, by Sir Alfred 
Lyall, will be the next issue in the English Men of 
Action Series. 

—The Baker & Taylor Co. announce that they will 
shortly publish the proceedings of the Boston Confer- 
ence of the Evangelical Alliance, probably under the 
title of “ National Needs and Remedies,” and uniform 
with “ National Perils and Opportunities.” 

—The Connecticut Historieal. Society will memori- 
alize Congress for the transportation of the body of 
Joel Barlow, the poet and diplomat, who was buried in 
Poland during the administration of President Madison. 
He was ona mission to France for the Government, 
and was on his way to meet Napoleon when he sick- 
ened and died. 

—‘‘ The Presbyterian and Reformed Review,” a re- 
— quarterly designed to take the -place of the late 
“ Presbyterian Review,” will make its first appearance 
about January 1, with articles by President Patton, of 


Princeton, Dr. Shedd, and others. The 


states that an “effort will be made to avoid subjects 
that are divisive or not calculated to advance the in- 
terests of religion or the principles of the churches 
represented in the editorial association.” The signa- 
tures to this announcement are as follows: B. B. War- 
field, Princeton ; William G. T. Shedd, New York ; 
Ransom B.'Welch, Auburn ; William H. Jeffers, Alle- 

heny ; S. M. Woodbridge, New Brunswick ; Talbot 
W. Chambers, New York; John DeWitt, Chicago ; 


E. D. Morris, Cincinnati ; William Alexander, San Fran-— 


cisco. The “Review” will be published by A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co., New York. | 

—The Christmas number of the “ English Illustrated 
Magazine” is double the usual size, and abounds in 
finely illustrated articles. Some delightful nooks in 
Dartmouth are described by Grant Allen under the 
title “ From Moor to Sea,” and presented pictorially by 
W. Biscombe Gardner in drawings of many bits of 
landscape, waterfalls, and picturesque bits of ancient 
villages. The old ditty, “Oh, Dear! What can the 
Matter Be ?” is set forth with fanciful illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson. The oddities of the oldest London 
chop-house, the “ Cheshire Cheese,” are put before us 
by the pen and pencil of W. Outram Tristram. “ Nails 
and Chains,” by the Rev. Harold Rylett, gives an 
illustrated account of the life and toil of the workers in 
the “ Black Country,” where the law still allows women 
to be engaged in most unwomanly toil. Our readers 
will remember that an article in this paper lately re- 
ferred to the investigation of this subject by a commit- 
tee of Parliament. Mr. Rylett proves most vividly the 
need of legislation to do away with some of the horrible 
and scandalous things he describes. Other articles 
attractive and interesting are G. E. Lodge’s paper on 
‘¢ Poachers Furred and Feathered,” James Baker’s “ In 
the Peloponnesus ” (with illustrations by Walter Crane), 
Mme. Guizot de Witt’s paper on “French Girl- 
hood,” and a sea-tale by Clark Russell. Altogether 


this is as fine a specimen of an illustrated English _ 


monthly as we have seen. (Macmillan & Co.) 
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CHRISTMAS APPEAL FOR POOR 
CHILDREN. 


Christmas is the season which should 
especially be made happy for children, 
and, above all, for the children of the 
poor. In New York thousands of boys 
and girls, but for the Lodging-Houses of 


the Children’s Aid Society, would be 


sleeping in boxes and barges and cellars, 
or herding in the dens of thieves and 
vagabonds. Thousands of others, but 
for our Industrial Schools, would be rov- 
ing the streets half-clad and hungry, and 
growing up to be ignorant, vagrant, and 
criminal. | 

We desire at this season to make one 
happy day for these little victims of 
poverty and misfortune, with presents, 
clothing, dinners, food, shoes, and the 
like gifts. Above all, we wish to present 
a home to the homeless. | 

Twenty dollars will place a homeless 
waif in a distant, comfortable home. 


Fifty dollars will put shoes on fifty | 


barefooted little ones. 

One hundred dollars will provide 
nourishing hot dinners for two hundred 
hungry children for a month. 

ho will help to make Christmas 


happier for the poor ? 


C. L. Brace, Secretary, 

| Children’s Aid Society, . 
Station “ D,” 24 St. Mark’s Place, N. Y. 

December, 1889. 

Gifts of provisions and clothing may 
be sent to the Central Office, No. 24 St. 
Mark’s Place, New York City, or will be 
called for if the address be forwarded. 


THE CHRISTMAS LETTER 
MISSION.. 


As the joyous festival draws near, and 
notes of preparation are sounding in all 
the homes of the land, the claims of those 
for whom no portion is prepared rise up 
more strongly than ever; and at this 
blessed season the poor are sure to be 
remembered with especial generosity. 
But there is a class of poor not in actual 
need of loaves and blankets, yet often 
homeless, loveless, hopeless. They are 
languishing in hospitals, in almshouses, 
in prisons ; lonely and forgotten of the 
world, in Homes for the Aged, or in soli- 
tary homes of their own. There are 
children in orphan asylums, in hospital 
wards, in mission schools; darkened 
minds in lunatic asylums; hardened 
women, and girls more sinned against 
than sinning, in Midnight Missions. To 
many of these a letter is often a gift 
more welcome and encouraging than any 
other. 

’The Christmas Letters, all of which 
are printed and folded, with appropriate 
cards, in envelopes bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “A Christmas Letter for You,” 
seem to meet this need ; and now, at the 
period of their eighth distribution in this 
country, the call for them is greater than 
ever, while the amount of already 
accomplished is incalculable. There are 
different letters suited to various needs, 
and the price is so low that almost any 
one can have a hand in the good work. 

The Secretary for New York County, 
which includes Blackwell’s, Ward’s, Ran- 
dall’s, and the whole group of islands in 
the bay, with their numerous institutions, 
solicits contributions of money for send- 
ing Christmas Letters to the prisoners on 


Bilackwell’s Island. There are usually 


nine hundred men and women there at 
Christmas, and the letters are gladly 
welcomed. Who shall say what changes 
may not be wrought by these instru- 
ments? QOne dollar purchases a package 
of twenty-five letters, and the smallest 
subscriptions are of use. 

Address New York County Secretary, 
eare of Miss May T. Kearny, 122 Mon- 
tague Street, Brooklyn, N. y. 


—An old-time Presbyterian says that 
a revisionist is a man who would revise 
the creed of the Church enough to spoil 
it for believers, and not enough to make 
it acceptable to unbelievers. And he 
describes the new theology men as trying 
to balance themselves on the thin edge 
of nothing. On the other hand, a liberal 
theologian describes the conservatives as 
men who are sitting face to the stern in a 
swiftly moving boat, and vainly trying to 
stop the progress of the boat by clutching 
at the shrubs and twigs along the bank. 
—[Tribune. 
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| The Fall of the Christians: — 
An Historical Romance of Japan in the 17th Century. | 
| _ By Prof. W. C. Kitchin, Ph. D. | 


rate struggle of Christianity against P 
years ago, as related in ancient manuscripts discovered 
There were then several thousands of Christians in Japan, and the attempt to exterminate them 
led to one of the most sanguinary struggles recorded in history. The heroism of the Christians, both men 
appalling dangers, as portrayed by Professor Kitchin, will 


in Japan over two hundred and fifty 


and women, and their fortitude under the most 
enlist the sympathies of the civilized world, 


Mr. Hartmann shows how the intelligent people of Russia are becoming 
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CELEBRATED 
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SPECIAL FEATURES, 


Herbert Ward, Stanley’s Companion. 


Herbert Ward, the companion of Stanley in his explorations in Africa, is one of the few men connected with Stanley’s 
African explorations who has ever returned alive from the “Dark Continent.” Mr, Ward’s articles running through eight 
numbers of the “ Ledger” are of the most intensely interesting description, and cover five years of his adventures in Africa, 
and they will be illustrated by sketches made by Mr. Ward, and by the reproduction of photographs taken by him in Africa. 
tures will throw much light upon the manners and customs of the hitherto unknown 


Life in British America, By Rev. E. R. Young. 


Being the adventures and experiences of Rev. E. R. Young, the celebrated missionary, and his wife during their residence in 
the Polar region twelve hundred miles north of St. Paul, in which Dr. Young ' 
Indians of the Northwest; how he equipped himself for and how he made his 
Indian settlements within five hundred miles of his home. 


Nihilism im Russia, By Leo Hartmann, Nihilist. | 

Leo Hartmann, a fugitive from Russian authorities, has been connected with the most daring feats of the Russian Nihilists. 
Nihilists in consequence of the despotism of the form |P, 

ipant in plots to kill the Czar, such as the blowing up of the Winter Palace, he is able to give true |P, 
information as to how this and other great schemes were accomplished. The situation in Russia is sufficient to increase the |f 
love of every true American for our form of government. 


Into Mischief and Out, By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


‘This is a story of college life. It describes, in a graphic manner, the troub! 
their skillfal manwuvres to evade the consequences of their conduc 


| Other Contributors for 1890 are: 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Anna Sheilds. 
Josephine Pollard. 
Randolph. 

Frank H. Converse. 

F. Holder. 

Dr. Felix L. Oswald. 
Rev. Emory J. Haynes. 
Julian Hawthorne. 
Prot. W. C. Kitchin. 
Robert Grant. 


The Character of the New York Ledger. - 


The New York Ledger directs its efforts towards crowding out that trashy and injurious literature which 
is poisoning the minds of American youth. The Ledger appeals to the intelligence of the people, and depends _|P, 
for its support on that taste which prevails for innocent and amusing entertainment and healthful instruction. (P 
The Ledger will contain the best Serial and Short Stories, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Travels, 
Wit and Humor, and evcrything interesting to the Houschold. 


Subscription money can be sent at our risk by Post Office Money Order, Bank Check or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
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narrates how he tamed and taught the native wild 
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SUNDAY -SCHOOL LESSONS 
FOR 1890. 


12mo, Cloth. Price, $1, post- 
paid. | 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 Wilitam 8t., New York. 263 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
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THERE 1S NO BETTER HOLIDAY PRESENT THAN 


FROM THE EARLIEST SETTLEMENT TO THE PRESENT TIME. . 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN »® ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON. 


Ten Octave Volumes of from 500 to 600 pages each. Fifteen full-page portraits 
to each volume, many of which are very rare and valuable. 


CONTENTS : 


Vol]. I.—Early Colonial Literature, 1607-1675. 

Vol. I.—Later Colonial Literature, 1676-1764. 

Vol. II].—Literature of the Revolution, 1765-1777. 

Vol. IV.—Literature of the Republic—Constitutional Period, 

1778-1820. 

Vol. V.—Literature of the Republic, 1821-1834. 

Vols. VI., VII., VIE.—Literature of the Republic, 1835-1860. 

Vols. [X., X.—Literature of ‘the Republic, 1861-1887. Fully 
representing the writers that have arisen since the beginning 


of the Civil War. 


This work differs materially in character and scope from any- 
thing of the kind that has heretofore been published. We have 
issued it to meet a demand which is increasing daily. The last 
century has seen American literature raised to a position of such 
dignity that some knowledge of its growth must be considered a 
necessary part of even an ordinary education. The work is really 
the intellectual history of America, as it is a collection of the best 
selections that can be made from all that has been written by Ameri- 


view the course of our literature, and note its development, from its 
inception in 1607 to its present variety and eminence. The work is 
a complete library in itself, every line of which reflects the best intel- 
lect of the period in which it was written. @t is, and must remain, 
the standard collection of our National literature. 


x 


No great work has ever been so enthusias- 
tically received by the public. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE COMMENTS OF EMINENT MEN. 


I have looked over the first six volumes with much The impression of the work that remains is some- 
satisfaction. . . . I shall find it very useful. .. . For | thing delightful.— William Dean Howells, in Harper's 
the general public it will meet a want that could not | Magazine. 

University, Cambridge, Mass. “can mind has produced during the two hundred and 
eighty years of its activity.— James Clark Ridpath. 

I am exceedingly gratified with the work.—Col. 
Thos. Wentworth Higginson. 


I have been looking over the noble volumes with 
satisfaction. ~John Greenleaf Whiter. 


EXTRACTS FROM COMMENTS OF THE PRESS, 


J.-M. Manning, 
can authors, and is arranged chronologically, so that the reader may} 


‘|\John Fiske. 


The promise of this work is altogether fine.— The 
Literary World (Boston). 


The volumes already submitted prove that conspic- 
uous success has been attained in this endeavor. 
_ Coming to examine the work in detail, the reader 
soon discovers with what art and labor it has been 
constructed.— The New York Tribune. | 


These volumes are a substantial addition to popular 
literature, and make, as they profess to do, a library 
of our best American reading for the — at large. 
—The Atlantic Monthly. — 


Mr. Stedman, with his poetic pore a unerring liter- 
ary judgment and erudition, and Miss Hutchinson, of 
ripe journalistic experience and disciplined taste, are 
happily fitted as collaborators in the important task 
which they have accepted.— The Chicago Dial. 


An admirably executed work, of which it may truth- 
fully be said that no student of American history and 
no man interested in his country's literature can 
afford to be without it.— 7he New York Sun. 


It were easy to descant at still greater length on 
this ** Library,” and we have conveyed but an inad- 
equate idea of it, yet enough, we trust, to indicate its 
worth to the student and its attraction for the average 
reader.— The Nation (N. Y.). 


Edmund C, Stedman, the poet, and Ellen Mackay 
Hutchinson have joined together in the production of 
a work which is destined to take rank among the first 
and rarest literary treasures of our time.—7he Ob- 
server. 


* A Library of American Literature ”’ is the title of 


‘a work which, when completed, will well deserve the 


title of monumental.— The Boston Transcript. 


A great work of this kind is a literary monument, 
and it ought to stand in every intelligent home in the 
country.— The Hartford Courant. 


The scope of this excellent compilation is such as to 
render an adequate review almost an impossibility. 
Earrest gratitude is due to the poet-critic and the 
charming lyrist whose combined studies have pro- 
duced so valuable a work.— The Critic (N. Y.). 


We desire to enter negotiations with a few ladies and gentlemen in 
various parts of the country, who are capable of representing us on this 


work. 


We give exclusive territory and liberal commission. 


Persons con- 


templating either purchasing or selling the work can call and examine it at our offices, or 


we will send our representative with samples. 
circular of this work on application. 


We will be pleased to mail our illustrated 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & GO, 


PUBLISHERS, 


3 East 14th Street, - 


NEW YORK. 
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Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
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T. T. Munger, 0.0. 


The Freedom of Faith. Sermons, —_ a pout 
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Second Edition. 
Sermons for Children. 


Lamps and Paths. 
Seventh Edition. 
aia Appeal to Life. Sermons. Fifth Edition. 


Sermons. With a Steel Portrait. 12mo, $2.00. 
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Edition. $1.00 
Breathings of the Better sai Original 
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tor every year. Fifth 


Thomas Hughes. 


The Manliness of Christ. 
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S. E.-Herrick. 
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Hus, Savonarola, Latimer, Cranmer, Melanchthou, 
Knox, Calvin, Coligny, Brewster, Wesiey. $1.50. 


Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus. 


The of Christ. 
top, $1.25. 


William Ejliot Griffis, D.D. 


The Lily Among Thorns. An engaging boo 
shuwing tue real Character of The Sung o1 men, 
$1.25; whive cloth, with gut top, $1 50. 


Washington Gladden, D.D. 


Applied tanity. Moral Aspects of Social 
Questions. 


The Lord’s 


cloth, $1.00; 


lémo, gilt 


$1.00. 


The Idea of Goes as affected by Modern 
Knowledge. lémo, $1. vv. 


The Destiny of fis. viewed in the Light of 
his Origiu. l6mo, $1.00 


J. Lewis Diman, O.D. 


The Theistic Argument. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Orations, Essays, and Selected Sermons. 
Crown 8vo, $2.50 


Memoir and Letters. By Caronine HaAzarp. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Joseph Cook. 


Boston Monday Lectures, boar Preludss: 


Biology, Urthodoxy, Con- 
science, Heredity, Marriag Labor, Socialism, 
Occident, Orient. 10 vols., $1.50 each. 


Current Religious Perils. 8vo, $2.00. 


Andover Review Editors. 


Progressive Orthodoxy. $1.0. | 
The Andover Review. Monthly, $4.00 a year; 
35 cents a number. 


American Religious Leaders. 
I. Jonathan Edwards. By Prof. A. V. G. 
ALLEN. $1.25 
‘Fisk. By Prof. PRENTICE. 
The initial volumes in an important series. 


Prof. A. V. G. Allen. 


The Continuity of Christian gg 
Study of Modern Theol in the yy of 
Seventh Edition. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00 


Rev. Myron Adams. 


The Continuous the Christian 
of the Evolutionary Philosophy to 
Religion Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


*,* For sale booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on price, by the 
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ITS PRINTERS, ILLUSTRATORS, AND 
BINDERS. From Gutenberg to the Pres- 
ent Time. By Henri Bovucnort, of the 
National Library, Paris. With a Treatise 
on the Art of Collecting and Describing 
Early Printed Books, and a Latin-English 
and English-Latin Topographical Index of 
the Earliest Printing Places. Edited by 
H. Grever. Containing 172 fac-similes 


of Early ‘Typography, Book-Illustrations, 


Printers’ Marks, Bindings, ete., ete. Lim- 
ited edition. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $7.50 net. 


MADAME ARBLAY. 


Fanny Burney and Her 
Friends. 


Selected Passages from her Diary and other — 


Writings. Edited by L. B.Sre.ey, author 
of ‘‘Horace Walpole and His World.”’ 


» With 9 copper-plates after Reynolds, Gains- 


borough, Copley, and West. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, $2.50. 


The First of the Bourbons. 


By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE LADY JACKSON; 
author of ‘* Old Paris,’’ ‘‘ Court of the Tui- 
leries,’’ etc., ete. 2 vols., crown octavo, 
with illustrations, $9.00. 


Jerusalem. 
The City of Herod and Saladin. By WALTER 
Brsant and E. H. Parmer. Map and 
Frontispiece. New edition, revised and en- 
larged. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


John Leech’s Pictures of 
Life and Character. 


From the collection of Punch.’’ 
taining nearly 900 pages of pictures. Com- 
plete in one magnificent volume. In an 
extremely handsome and appropriate cloth 
binding, $10.00. 


The Life of Benvenuto 


Con- 


Cellini. 
New edition. Translated into English by 
JoHN Appincton Symonps. With a 


mezzotint portrait. Revised and cheaper 
edition. 1 vol., 8vo, handsomely bound in 
cloth, uncut, gilt top, $3.00. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, elegant olivine or trimmed 
edges. Each $1.50 unless otherwise marked. 
Each book is beautifully illustrated with 
numerous full-page pictures. 
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BY PIKE AND DIKE. 
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A Story of Waterloo. 
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75 cents. 
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DODD, MEAD 


& COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE DIARY OF PHILIP HONE. 
by BAyarpD TUCKERMAN. Iu 2 vols., large 8vo. 
7.50. 


Philip Hone, a member of an old Knickerbocker 
Pc ag was one Of the few men of his time in America 
who had the leisure to keep a diary, and the varied ex- 

rience to make such a record valuable to posterity. 

e held the office of Mayor of New York, and for 
many years was high in the counsels of the Whig 
party, and was closely identified with the leading in- 
terests of the city. His diary extends from 1828 to 
1851. The political life of these years is commented 
upon by one who was familiar with its inner work- 
ings. Daniel Webster, Martin Van Buren, with a 
score of tueir prominent contemporaries, are famil- 
iarly described and them 

raphic description is given o e famous Tippe 
one took an active part on 
the side of Harrison. 

But probably the portion of this diary which will be 
spent poaetty read is that relating to social life of 
ew York. 

The Knickerbocker of to-day will learn what com- 
pany was present at his father’s wedding, where his 

randfather most frequently ed, and what people 
fhought about him. The student of the history of 
New York will find Hone’s diary a mine of informa- 
tion ; the gossips of ren will pause to enjoy the 
forgotten small talk of their grandmothers. 


THE ABBE CONSTANTIN. 


By Lupoyie Hatévy. With illustrations by Mang, 
LAINE Lemaire. A reprint of this fascinating work- 
in which the illustrations have all been reproduced 
from the Edition de Luxe, published in Paris. A 
mere beautiful and artistic piece of work never 
been put uzon the market. Large 12mo, paper, 

$1.75; cloth, $2.50; silk, $4.00; half levant, $5.00. 


LETTERS OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON TO MISS J. 


-1851. 12mo, boards, with label, uncut, $1.75. 
ti time Miss J.’s correspondence with the Duke 
of Wellington opened me, was a very beautiful wo- 
tt t ears OI age. 
pature, she felt she had been 
especially called by God to do a great work. Look- 
ing for her attention was drawn 
of Wellin 
‘othe Duke of Wellington was at this time (1834) a 
man sixty-five yeara old. He was in the prime of 
strength and health. He had now been a widower 


for three years. 
CONSUELO. 


RnGk SAND. Translated from the French by 
2 H. Porrer. 4 vols., 12mo, cloth, full gilt, 
$6.00; half calf, $12.00; half levant, $15.00. 
small number of large-paper copies at $13.50 per 
set. A most beautiful edition of this classic. 


- POEMS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 


mentation and gilt tops, or in plain boards, unc 
$4.00 ; half calf, $8.00; half levant, $9.00; full calf 
or levant, $12.00. 

These volumes contain ‘* Old World Idyls,”’ pub- 
lished in America under the’ title ‘* Vignettes in 
Rhyme,’’ and ** At Sign of ny 

i ci repared by the author, an 
tion has been especially pre 
appear now for the first time. It is the author’s edi- 
tion, published by special arrangement with him. 


FEET OF CLAY. 
By Ameia E. Barr. A story laidjin the Isle of Man. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

In Bella Clucas Mrs. Barr has drawn one of those 
noble women who have almost disappeared from the 
fiction of the day—a woman whose womanliness is not 
obscured by convention and whose innate nobility of 
character is not buttressed by social position and con- 
ventional — alone in 
native purity and dignity of her nature, as genuine, 
as spirited, Ae | as beautiful a figure as Mrs. Bare has 
ever, portrayed. 


BATTLEFIELDS OF ’61. 


A narrative of the military operations of the War for 
the Union from its rose Sen ‘oy to the end of the Pen- 
insular Campaign. By Wuu1s J. ABBOT. author of 
**Blue Jackets of 6 : ** Blue Jackets of 1812,”’ 
** Blue Jackets of ’76."’ 4to, with 28 full-page ilius- 
trations by W.'C. Jackson. $3.00. 


EMANUEL. A Story of the Messiah. 


By Forbes Cootry. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 

A strong and origina) religious novel, a in 
vivid sketches of the men and scenes among which 
our Lord mov 


THE LIFE OF JOHN DAVIS, the 
Navigator. | 


1559-1605. By Crements R. MArxnam, C.B., F.R.S. 
12mo, cloth, with maps and illustrations, $1.25. 
Being the initial volume in the series of Great Ex- 

plorers and Explorations. 


- PALESTINE. 


| Masor Conper, R E., Leader of the Palestine 

Soc. With maps and illustrations, 
0, . e | 

Being the second volume in the series of Great Ex- 
plorers and Explorations. 


TAKEN ALIVE AND OTHE 
STORIES. 


By the late Epwarp P. Rox. 12mo, cloth, uniform 
with Mr. Roe’s other stories, $1.50. 

This volume contains eight or ten stories, some of 
them of very considerable length,which have appear- 
ed in various periodicals or were found among Mr. 
Roe’s papers at his death. It completes the edition 
of ~ stories, making the eighteenth volume of the 
series. | 

Mr. Roe’s two works on Gardening have also been 
issued in a shape uniform with his novels. 


THE HOME ACRE. _ 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. | 

Which aims to show what may,be done with an acre 
of land about the home, and contains chapters on 
such subjects as **§S Fruits.’’ **The Lawn,”’ 
** Trees and Tree Planting,’’ ** Shrubs,”’’ etc., etc. 
SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Thus bringing this most valuable treatise within 
the reach of every one. 


THE GOLDEN DAYS OF ’49. 


By Kink Mounrog. A story of the opening of Cali- 
ornia and the discovery of gold. With ten double- 
page illustrations by Jackson. 8vo, cloth, $2,25. 


LIFE OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 


With a Critical Estimate of his Character and Public 
Acts. By Bayarp TucKERMAN. 2 vola., 12mo, cloth, 
with $3.00. 50 copies on large 


r, each. 
PGrave, judicious, and trustworthy, Mr. Tucker- 
man’s book will take rank among biographies of the 
first class.’’— The Critic. | 


THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE ANCIENT .EGYPTIANS. 


Sir J. Wirxinson, D.C.L., F:R.8., 

-R.G.5., etc. A new edition, revised and cor- 
rected by Samug. Biron, LL. D.,'D.C.L.,!Keeper of 
the Egyptian and Oriental Antiquities in the Brit- 
ish Museum; President of the society of Biblical 
Archwology, etc. With several hundred illustra- 
full-page plates in color. In 3 vols., 
vo, cloth. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
EXPECTED. | 

By Frankx R. Srocxron,'author of ** Rudder 

icmc, 


A book for youn ople, with illustrations. 


LIFE’S LONG BATTLE WON. 


By Epwarp Garrett, author of *‘ Occupations of a 
Retirea Life,’’ etc., ete. 12mo, cloth. $1.00. | 


DODD, MEAD & C0., 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


— ‘A CHARMING BOOK.” 


Colonial Times on Buzzart’s Bay 


BY WILLIAM ROOT BLISS. 
Grown Svo, gilt top. Price, $2.00. 


Tue Seconp FprTion, with several illustrations and 
considerably enlarged. 
From the New York Evening Post. 

It is a vividly told description of life in southern 
Massachusetts. Its tale of the simple doings of a 
New England hamlet in the last century will seem 
commonplace enough to those unchanging old Yankee 
farmers. But for the summer sojourner there is a de- 
lightful charm about Mr. Bliss’s animated narrative 
which amply accounts for the popularity which is 
being accorded to it. ; 

From the Boston Daily Transcript. 
It is a series of most charming pictures of old-time 


ife, a New England idyland poem in prose. It 
dull Pp is full of vivacity, the style is 


chaste and scholarly. 
From the Boston Traveller. 

No more delightful picture of old-time New Eng™ 
land life has yet been drawn, and the chapters are 
gems in the way of description and vivid suggestion. 

From the Boston Herald. " 

No person can feel that he really knows early New 
Eagined life who has not read this work. 

From the New York Journal of Commerce. 


The languid novel-reader will find more in the 
pages of this volume to entertain him than in many a 
much praised work of fiction. 


From the Independent, New York. 


The volume is one of very great merit, and its read- 
ing 1s none the less enjoyavle for the humor that 
lends a quiet glow to the author’s style, or breaks in 


occasionally upon his sober passages. 


From the Congregationalist, Boston. 

have enjoyed ** Colonial Times on B 

very pervaded by the flavor of 

Saheuihy in an unusual degree, without being at all 
dull 


From the Churchman, New York. 
It is well done and is full of the interest which at- 
taches to a life long since entirely passed away. 
From the New York Evangelist. 
Itis a lovely picture of a quaint and individual 
people. 


From the New Englander. 


The writer of this book has been so successful in 
what he has attempted that even those who have 
never seen the picturesque scenes which he describes 
will read these daintily printed pages with interest. 


Published by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


1l East SRVENTEENTH STREET, New YorKE. 


P. PUTNAMS SONS 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, 


HAVE NOW READY: | 


THREE CHARMING BOOKS. | 
THE COUNT OF THE SAXON 
SHORE; or, The Villa in Vectis. 
By Prof. AtFrReD J.Cuurcn. A Tale 
of the Departure of the Romans from 
Britain. With the collaboration of Rutu 


PuTNAM. 12mo, with 16 illustrations, 
pp. vi. + 311. ‘ ; $1.50 
** It is a well-constructed story, well and skillfull 


fitted into its historical setting instead of ma 


an 
distorted by it. and with a vigorous human in sd 
Journal. lg 


THREE GREEK CHILDREN. By 
Prof. ALFRED J. Cuurcu. A Tale of 
the Peloponnesian War. Twelve full- 
page illustrations, printed in colors, pp. 


‘* Prof. Church has an ingenious and admirable way 
of ‘ smuggling » into the youthful mind, under the 
guise of stories, all sorts o ormation about claasi- 
cal times and c cal heroes—a ry superior to that 
of the old-fashioned Chdricles o Sakcher or the 
pseudo-classicism of Fénélon.”’—. Critic. 
TO THE LIONS. A Story of the Per- 

secutions of the Christians under the 
Early Roman Empire. By Prof. ALFRED 
J. Cuurcu. 12mo, cloth extra, illus- 
trated Uniform with ‘*‘ Three Greek Chil- 

“The historical characters, as well as the imagi- 
nary personages of the story, are brought before us 
with all the skill of a scholar who is perfectly familiar 
with the history and literature of the period with 
which he deals. . . . No one will find the Seek at all 
of the nature of an antiquarian treatise, or will lay it 


down without g it eagerly to the end.”’— 
don Spectator. | 


*,* Putnams’ New Autumn Catalogu 
will be forwarded free to any address. _ 
{3¥" Special attention is directed to Messrs. 
Putnams’ Catalogue of Old and Rare Im- 
ported Second-Hand Books. | 
| 
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tine Art Gift Books. 


ENDYMION. 


By Jonn Keats. Illustrated by W. St. Jonnw Har- 
PER. T ustrated by numer- 


W. St. Jonn HARPER, an 
The most artistic triumph in boo 
achieved. 1 vol., cloth, $15.00. 


LALLA ROOKH. 


By Tuomas Moore. Illustrated with about 140 photo- 
etchings made from designs of the best artists in 
America, together with several from European and 
Persian artists, printed in colors, and the text of 
the poem 1s set in artistic style. In veilum cloth, 
folio, with stamped ribbons, $15.00 ; fu!l seal, $17.50. 


RECENT ENGLISH ART. 


A set of 16 beautiful photo-etchings from the best 
aintin f ish painters such as Sir 


E 
LI ART. RECENT FRENCH 
ART, RECENT GERMAN ART. 


NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. 


By Victor Hueo. With superb illustrations by the 
celebrated French ists Rossi, Bieler,and My1- 
bach. No other popular novel of this great histori- 
cal edition compares with this. The drawirgs were 
reproduced in Paris by Guillaume et Cir, at a cost 
of over $3,000. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


SALON CELEBRITIES. 


Ten beautiful photogravures Goupil et Cie 
from favorite p ctures by noted ts, exhibited at 
in Paris, with descriptive text. Cloth, 
gilt, Ss. 


The companion volume to above is THE GOUPIL 


GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAVURES. 


NATURE AND ART. 


Illnstrated with etchings by Rajon after Bonnat, 
Forberg, R. Swain Gifford, J. D. Smillie, H_ Farrar, 
and others, from de-igns and engravings by A. F. 

llows, rge Fuller, Wm. M. Hunt, and others. 
I full gilt, $5.00; full seal, $8.00; tree calf, 


FAIRY LILIAN. 


By ALFRED (LorD) TENnNys0N, illustrated by the most 
distinguished artists of the day. The volume is a 
triumph of the printer’s art, showing on each ea 
delicate border in tint surrounding the text or illus- 
in black. Cloth, gilt, $6.00; full 
sea 


THE SONG OF THE RIVER. 


Kina@stey. With 16 original illustrations 

Harper, Taylor, and others. in 

photo-etching and colors by d. Cloth, 
gilt, $6.00; full seal, $3.00, 


THE EARLS RETURN. 


By Owen Merepitu. Illustrated by 
and cngrerinet from designs by W. L. Taylor. 
siete ull gilt, $6.00; full seal, $8.00; tree calf, 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


A SUPERB GIFT 
FOR A PASTOR 
OR FRIEND. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY: An 
Eacyclopedic Lexicon of the Eng- 
lish Language. | 
Pronounced by-press and public the most com- 
plete and scholarly dictionary of the English lan- 
guage yet published. To be completed in six vol- 
umes, containing definitions, etymologies, and 
encyclopedic information of over 200,000 common 
and technical words. The first volume, which 
was issued in May, was so well received that a 
third edition has become necessary to supply the 
demand. The second volume is now ready. The 
remaining volumes will be issued at regular inter- 
vals, and the entire work completed within about 
two years. At this season of the year we suggest 
Tue Century DicTioNnaRY as a superb Christmas 
gift, especially for a pastor or lover of valuable 
books. Nothing could be more useful or_more 
thoroughly appreciated. In view of the approach 
of the Christmas Holidays we have prepared a 
neat certificate of subscription, showing that 
the price of the entire work has been paid, and 
entitling the holder to the volumes as issued. 
The price of the Dictionary is from $60 to $90. 
Sold only by subscription. For further par- 
ticulars, mode of subscribing, etc., address the 
publishers. A large pamphlet, containing full 
information and sample pages, will be sent upon 
receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


BATTLES AND LEADERS OF 
THE CIVIL WAR: “The Cent- 
ury War Book.” 


This magnificent work, now completed, is recog- 
nized as the most authentic and important record 
of our civil war. It is full of the most thrilling 
narratives as well asthe most accurate accounts 
of all the principal battles, campaigns, sieges, and 
marches, all written by participants. Nothing 
could be more interesting or valuable as a gift 
to any man or boy. To survivors of the war it 
is of special interest from the fact that among its 
contributors are numbered nearly all the promi- 
nent Federal and Confederate officers. Generals 
Grant, Sherman, McClellan, Johnston, Beaure- 
gard, Longstreet, and scores of others have con- 
tributed. The illustrations, which number 1,700, 
include a remarkable collection of portraits, battle 
scenes, maps, diagrams, etc. Complete in four 
elegant volumes. Sold only by subscription. 
Price, for the set, from $20 to $40. For further 
particulars address the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Nothing can more delight a bright 
boy or girl than to find at the top of the 
Christmas stocking a copy of Sr. NicHo.as, 
with an assurance from the jolly old Saint 
himself (through THE CentTuRy Co.) that a 
year’s subscription has been paid, and other 
copies are to follow. 

here could be no better gift. Sr. 
NicHo.as has been called the ‘‘ best maga- 
zine for young people,’’ and it is the best, 
since it. contains the best work of the best 
writers and artists. Each number offers a 
well-varied and beautifully illustrated selec- 
tion of stories, poems, sketches, and articles 
on — of importance and interest, so pre- 
sented as to be readily understood by young 
readers and of interest to their elders. It is 
issued monthly. A new volume b with 
the issue for November, 1889, when the mag- 
azine was enlarged, and clearer type used in 
printing it. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 
which may be bought at any bookstore for 25 cents, will 


give you an idea of the character of the magazine. It 
contains an article on The Boyhood of Thackeray,”’ 
by his Daughter ; ** Little Alvilda,’’ a Norse nursery 

e, by Hj jorth Boyesen ; the opening cha 
ters of a story for girls by Miss Nora Perry ; ** Buffalo 
Hunting,”” by Theodore Roosevelt, illustrated b 
Remington ; one of a series of articles on Intercoi- 
legiate Foot-ball, by Walter{Camp, with portraits of 
Yale, Harvard, and Princeton teams; Christmas 
stories, poems, etc. 


THE JANUARY ST. NICHOLAS 


will contain the first chapters of a stirring seria) 
stcry by Wm. O. 8tod ; another fine aiticle on 
Foot-ball by Walter Camp, with a supplemental 

per on The Drop-kick,”’ by W. T. Bull, Yale's 
amous ** back ;’’ an instructive chapter on Foreign 
Intercourse in ** The Routine of the Republic ;’’ * The 
Enchanted Mesa,’’ a legend of New 
Fifteenth Century; **Tracked by a Panther,’ a 
trapper’s story; Pilot-boat ‘ Torching’ by Night ;’’ 
‘**The Little Buttonwood Man,”’ and other stories. 
The comical Brownies reap in ** The Brownies 
in the Studio.”” A number o including ** The 
Yule-Log’s Song,”’ by Harriet Prescott Spofford, com- 
plete the contents. 


The twelve numbers of St. NicHowAs, when 
bound, will make two beautiful books of 550 pages 
each. Notwithstanding the enlargement, no inc: ease 

as been made in the subscription price, w) ich re- 
mains $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. State with 
what issue you desire subscription to begin, and re- 
member that the new volume began with the Novem- 
ber number. 

Booksellers, newsdealers, and postmasters take 
subscriptions, or remittance may be made directly to 
us—at our risk, if by check, draft, money-order, ex- 
press-order, or in registered letter. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


Lhe Very Thing 


for a Chrestmas Present. 


exico in the 


Browning’s New Poems, 
Asolando ; Fancies and Facts, 
bound in China silk, from de- 
signs by Mrs. Henry Whit- 
man, $1.25. 
form, $1.25. | 

Also a Revised Issue of 


the Revised Edition of 
Browning's Poems, embody- 


In crown S8vo 


ing changes just made _ in 
last London Edition. 


crown 8vo, $10.00; half calf, 


$18.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by 
matl, postpaid, on receipt of price by the 
Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
ll Fast Seventeenth Street. New York. 


PAWNEE. 


Hero Stories and Folk -Tales, 


Notes ON THE Customs, AND 
CHARACTER OF THE PAWNEE PEOPLE. 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELI. 
Cloth, 417 pages. Lllustrated. Price, $2.00. 


+ ‘These tales are as unique 
as the * Uncle Remus’ stories 
and quite as original, ingenu- 
-m ous, characteristic, and full 
Sy of human nature. The race 
Ue here pictures itself with un- 

*.conscious fidelity. No such 
\ y absolutely faithful portrayal 


6 vols. 


of the Indians has ever before 
been given. For this quality, 
apart from the popular inter- 
est of the stories, the book is 


than even that created by 
* Ramona.’”’ 

Sold by all booksellers, or — 
sent, postpaid, by the 


FOREST and STREAM PUB. C0., 818 Broadway, N. Y. 


Street, New York. 


Send for free catalogue of books. 


| | | 
delicate tints. 
| k-making ever 
| 
by Walter Rowlands. 1 vol., folio, cloth, $7.50. 
; 
— 
_ 
| 
eee BN destined to make a more pro- 
Tac ke 
| 
| 
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AN UNUSUALLY VALUABLE BOOK. 


“Great Senators of the United 
States Forty Years Ago,” 


BY OLIVER DYER, 


Is one of the most interesting and valuable 
books ever issued. Mr. DyER was a reporter 
in the United States Senate in 1848 and 1849, 
and he gives vivid sketches of CALHOUN, 
Brenton, Cuay, WEBSTER, Gen. Houston, 
JEFFERSON Davis, H. SEWARD, 
Martin VAN Buren, and other distinguished 
statesmen of that period. In an extended 
review of ‘‘ Great Senators,’? The New York 
_ Tribune says of Mr. Dyrr’s pen portraits of 
those great men : 


These portraits are among the most graphic and 
luminous of their kind.- They show the men both as 
they looked and as they felt and acted. They are 
studied and discriminated with careful nicety ; and 
above all they are informed by so genial a spirit that 
while the defects of the great statesmen concerned 
are not hidden—since that would spoil the portrait- 
ure—their better qualities are so thrown into relie! 
as to offer the most charitable and attractive view of 
them. 


After making copious extracts from ‘* Great 
Senators,’’ The Tribune concludes its review 
thus : 

Here we must stop, though the extracts we have 
given really afford but a meager example of the 
wealth, freshness, and interest of Mr. Dyer’s recol- 
lections of the great Senators. He is full of anecdote 
as well as observation. This book will be read with 
the keenest pleasure by all who are old enough to 
have been brought up in the traditions of half a cent- 
ury ago, while it can be commended to young men as 
a treasure-house of information concerning perhaps 
the most striking and able group of statesmen the 
Union has known. 


Send one dollar to ROBERT BONNER’S 
Sons, corner of William and Spruce Streets. 
New York, and a copy of ‘‘ Great Senators” 
will be sent to you by mail, postage paid. 


BEECHER BOOKS 


You can get them at your. anomie mpl or if you send 
us the price, we will mail them to y 


Patriotic Addresses (1850 to 1885). 


With Sketch of Political Career, and Portraits at 45, 
60, and 73 years. Garnet cloth, $2. 


Plymouth Pulpit Sermons. 


Four volumes, ‘* The ripest and best p»rtion of his 
ministry.’’—Ch'n Union. Garnet cloth, $1.50 per vol. 


Evolution and Religion. 


His latest contribution to religious,thoughtiand life. 
Garnet cloth, $1.50. 


A Sommer in England (1886), 


Containing notable addresses and some of his best 
‘popular lectures (now first published). Portrait. $2. 


Yale Lectures on Preaching. 


Three Series in One volume. $2. 


Norwood. 
His oose-eheeming novel of N ew Evgland life and 
character. $1.25 


Royal Truths, $1. 
Comforting Thoughts. 75c. and $1. 
Beecher as a Humorist. $1. 


Three admirable and characteristic volumes of selec- 
tions from his works. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


3) Lafayette Place, New York. 


O don’t you remember, December, 
And soon will the Holidays come 


CANTATAS FOR CHILDREN. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE KERCHIEF ene 


(30 cts.; $3 doz.), Em 
CHRISTMAS (30 doz.), Towne. 


FOUR CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


’ By Rosabel. Each 5 cts.; $4 per hundred. 


Birthday of our Lord. Holy Christ Child. 
Ol id, Sweet Story. Joyful Chimes. _. 


CAROLS AND SONGS. 


3 Collections Ay movers. 10 7 Car- 


ols S (15 cts ote 
02.) 10 EW FOR 
0 cts 
E PUBLISH IN SHEET ah fgg FORM 
eg superior pieces, that, for quality, 
pa a well be te Prize Songs. Six good Speci- 
mens are: 


Signal Bells at Sea. (40 cts.) Hays. 
Visions of Old Folks at Heme. (40 cts.) 


tults. 
Mammy’s Lil’ Boy. (40 cts.) Edwards. 
Coe on Field Dance. For Piano. (40 cts.) 


bilder 
Pa is Exposition Grand March. (50 cts.) 


ight. 
Military ‘Schottisch. (30 cts.) Rollinson. 
Any book or piece mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOOKS FO 
You | BOOKS FOR THE YOU 


COPIES 


Double Christmas Number 


Mailed to any address for FIVE cents. 


Choice Stories — Twenty Pages — Finely Illustrated. 


ANY NEW SUBSCRIBER who sends us 


Free 10 Jan $1.75 at once will receive The Companion 
§ FREE to Jan., 1890, and for a full year 


from that date. This offer includes 


and the Illustrated Weekly Supplements. Send Check, Money Order or , 
Registered Letter at our risk. Please mention this paper. Address, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


OF THE 


the Four Double Holiday Numbers 


METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, 


Fifth Avenue and 20th St., N. Y. City. 


New and Desirable Books. 


SACRED - -IDYLS. A Metrical Version of Solo- 

Song, suitable explanations. By James 

.1.D., of Drew ecological Seminary. 
4to, gilt edges, $1.50. 


IN THEOLOGY. | R. 8. 

L.D. 3 re vol. 

or, Rational ind of Religious Faith. 


TH OOK DIVINE; or, How DoI Know the 

the Word of God ? B By Rev. Jac Jacob Embury 

ice, pastor of the First Episcopal 
Church of Scranton, Pa. 12mo., po 75 cts. 


GOSPEL IN THE BOOK OF 
RS. By Rey. Lewis kK. Dunn, D.D. 


THE PREACHER. By B. 
Holding, 12mo, $1.25. 


THE DRUMMER-BOY oF. THE RAPPA- 
HANNOCK;; or, Taking Sides. By Rev. Ed- 
w A. Rand. 12mo, $1.25. 


SHOULDER ARMS; or, The Boys of Wild Lake 
School. By John Preston True. 12mo, $1.25. 


= me OF MINE. By Eleanor A. 
unter. 12mo, 75 cts. 


| soutien WIFE. A Story. By J. K. Lud- 
lum. 12mo, $1. 


BOND OF HONOR. By Sarah P. Brigham. 
12mo, $1. 


A DAMSEL OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY; or, Cicely’s Choice. By Mary H. 
Norris. 12mo, $1. 


a BOB. By Edward A. Rand. 


WHEN THE WAR BROKE OUT; or, ee’ 
Boy Bob’s Sister. By Edward A. Rand. 12mo, $1.25. 


fa PULPIT BIBLE, 


E AGED 
‘Gi. 


-BOOKS FOR THE CHILD 
a HYMN BOOK or SONG BOOK, 

the Picture of Christ on Calvary. 
the Picture of Christ before Pilate. 
to buy anything in this line, 
. to be our Agent and make money. 

Write to or call upon . 
THOS. T. TASKER, Sr., Publisher, 

921 Arch St.,. Philadelphia. 


Want 


Now Ready—The January Part of the 


Young Ladies’ Journal. 


It contains the commencement of a new story, 


“EVEN THIS SACRIFICE;” 


AnD Four STORIES. 


Splendid Colored Fashion Plates comprising 
24 Figures of LATEST PARIS FASHIONS; 


Gigantic the LATEST WIN- 
TER FASHIO containing 71 figures; Full size 
PATTERN for Cutting out Jacket Bodice; two 
extra supplements, and many other attractions. 


Price, 30 cents a copy ; yearly, $4.00: including the 
extra Ghristmas Number. For sale by all newsdeal- 
ers. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 
_ gus tg te date." on the 15th of the month pre- 


Any Newsdealer will take your pont go for two 
or three months, or for any other period ordered. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 


83 & 85 DUANE STREET, 
One Door East of Broadway, NEW YORK. 


frames. 


WHITHER? 0 WHITHER ? 


Tell Me Where. 


By JAmEs McCosn, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents net. 

Dr. McCosh’s pamphlet is a spirited consideration 
of some of the questions raised by Dr. Briggs’s 
** Whither ?’’ rather than a review of or an answer to 
it. His views touch upon many of the vital points in 
the present theological agitation, and are sure to 
attract wide attention. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


HAVE YOU SEEN? 
WORTHINGTON’S ANNUAL, 
Or APRIL SKIES. 


These are the best Christmas presents ; ask 
your bookseller to show them to you. 


WORTHINGTON C0.,747 Broadway, N.Y. 


By SAN sont McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 
(). is used by Mr. D. L. Moopy in all his Evangelistic Meetings. 
It gives satisfaction than any siwiiar No. 


a in every class of Christian Conventions, Y 
rance, and Pray 


A.’s, Sunday-Schools, Y. P. 8. € 


08 
er Meetings. Contains 234 songs, music for every hym Also w pel. e 
jon P which will be found of great advantage. Music Edition, Round and Sha ped «Topical 7 


haped Notes, Board 


Covers, $30 per 100; Words Only, Board Covers, $10 per 100. 


THE MALE CHORUS (for Men’s Voices). 


Composed and arranged by IRA D. SANKEY and GEO. ¢. STEBBINS, 


Contains the now famous song, Throw Out the Life Line.”’ Tue Mate Cuorvs su 


of great value for Choirs, Special Services, 


-M.C.A 
#3.60 per Dozen; 35 cents each if ordered 3; Mail. 


plies abundant mate 
Men’s Meetings, Social Gatherings, ete. 


~~ A full Catalogue of our other publications sent on request. 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


quality un- 
8 

Send for 
Price List. 


DKLSARTE x 


Corsets, Waists, and Braces Jadies 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
and features DRESS REFORM. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


DELSARTE CORSET CO., 


142 West 23d St., - - NEW YORK. 


our goods by sample tothe wholesale 

and retail trade. We are the! a 
sent position, Money advanced Liberal salary paid. = 
Bent position, Honey advan or wages, advertising, etc. For 
Mfg. Co., C Ih or Cincinnati, O 


Artestec Holiday Presents 


—ai- 


GALLI: RIES 


Works of the fordmost European 
bainters tn oil and water-color. Superb 


etchings and engravings finely framed, 
Braun's Carbon Photographs. Fac- 


stmiles. Dainty little bronze animal 


groups. Exqutsite Vienna photograph 


Complete Artists’ boxes in 


great variety. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 
204 Fifth Av., Madison Square 


Artistic Presents 
of Permanent 


Value. 


fligh class Etchings, taste- 
fully framed, costing from $5 
upward. Lllustrated descrip- 
tove ca talogue marled on recetpl 
of 10 cents wn stamps. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 
Paris, and 20 East 16th St. (Union 


Sguare), New York. 


ILVER IEA SPOON 


12 FoR $12. 


Photographs Sent on Application. 


Our business is the buying, selling, and 
exchanging of 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


We sell solid silver at prices less than the 
original cost of making, and have a con- 
stantly changing stock of about 5,000 choice 
silver articles, handsomely cased for Wed- 
ding Gifts, at $5, $7, $8, $10, $15, $20, $25, 
$40, $50, up to $500, that would cost twice 
as much if bought elsewhere. We will send 
cases for selection with proper reference. 


Send for Price-list. Established 1844. 
J. H.. JOHNSTON & CO.,, 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., 
NEW YORK. 


USIGA 


ANA IGA 


— By A. ¥. GOODRICH, — 


A System designed to Cultivate 
the Art of Analyzing and Criticis- 


ing, andto Assist in the Perform. 


ance and Understanding of the 
Works of the Great Coniposers: 
of Different Epochs. 


Endorsed by such Eminent Musicians as 
Sherwood, Mills, Foote, Tapper 
MacDowell, Liebling, Buck: 


Pratt, Carreno, Seeboeck, 
Edd Gottschalk, 


HMylliested and others. 


THE ONLY WORK (75 KIND. 


852 pp. Elegantly Bound in Cloth. Price, $2.00 
by mail, post paid, 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street New York = 
AGENTS WANTED 


MY Ss] STORY OF THE WAR 


By Mary A. Livermore 


Her own Narrative of “ FOUR YEARS PERSONAL EXPERI- 
ENCE AS SAU RSE” in Hospitals, Camps, and on oe Battle-field. 
No other book has drawn so many tears. Bright, Pure. and 
Good, of matchless interest and nd. profound pathos, it sells at 
sight to all. The ** booming’ to make _— on now 
and for the holidays. Q 7 No competition. pages, 
splendid Steel Plates, and old HBattle-Flags in twenty 
colors. Giat thoveand. 075,000 more Agents Wanted— 
Men and a Distance no hindrance, for we Pay 

ve Extra Terms. Write for circu 

A. D. wo THINGTON & CU., Hartford, Conn. 


| 


| 
OF 
—_ “ 
| 
) ) 
| 
| | 
a FAMILY BIBLE, ° 
a TEACHER’S BIBLE, 
HELPS to BIBLE STUDY, 
Commentaries, otc.) 
OSPEL HYMNS N 
: (30 cts. ; $3 doz.), Lewis. JINGLE BELLS 4 
cts. ; $3 doz.), Lewis. CHRISTMAS GIFT (15 : 
cts.; $1.44 doz.), Rosabel. GOOD TIDINGS | 
NTER 
| 
| 
Broa 
not to way and 2 : 
Fade. Silk St., N. Y. 
proved by a St., Chica- 
washing. go. 49 West || 
Weari St., Boston. 
WAS 61” Euclid 
and. 
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WANTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 50 Cts. 50 Cts. 
ea be lll Cards. of not more than one-half 
S  ACHERS’ acENcY,| will be inserted in this 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East Street, N. Y. 


Connecticut, Bridg 
OLDEN HILL EMINARY for 
Young Ladies. For cjrculars, address the 
principal, Miss Newson 


CONNECTICUT, Bayport. 
RS. BEECHER’S well-known Fam- 


good school combined 
here in one of the p 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norto 


mence THUR 
to MISS A. E 


New Yor 


A an. 2, 1890. 
TANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 
New Ycrk City. 

RS FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. 55th Street. 
Rev. - D.D., Pres. 


T, Lady 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE, 
An Excellent School, in a charming location, 
healthful and homelike. 2a Session be bepins January 2. 
Address REV. W. C. BOWEN, A. President. 


Wasnineton, D. C., 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and 1,212 and l, 214 ‘Fourteenth Street. 
INSTITUTE. -Select 
ding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls, Curriculum high. 
of home ress princ 8, 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Music—Vocal and Instrumental, 
Elocution and Oratory, Fine Arts, 
Literature and Languages, 
Piano and Organ Tuning, 
Physical Culture, etc. 


Beautifully Located, Carefully. 
Home for Ladies. The best equipped and ap- 
pointed Conservatory in the country. Calendar free. 
Students may quter a any time for full or 
partial course. URJEE. Dir., Boston. 


TYPEWRITING 


Taught in One Month. 


STENOGRAPHY 


Taught in Three Months. 
SCHOOL OPEN ALL SUMMER. 


Pupils qualified as ex writers in one 
month, or money refund ger 
taught. The extraordinary offered of 


FOUR HOURS’ DAILY PRACTICE ON 
TYPEWRITING MACHINES WITH- 
OUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


Also, pupils instructed on more thanone kind of 
machine without extra charge. Instruction given in 
manifolding, addressing of envelopes, and all forms 
of legal, commercial, architectural, theatrical, and 
misce ellaneous typewriting work Forms of business 
and d social — taught. Speed dictation 


ang 


taught at = 
aphic 
in- 
struction half ra e usual 
of six to eight of stenographic tne 
week day and four hours every wee 
DICTATION WILL BE GIVEN IN ANY 
SYSTEM OF STENOGRAPHY BY THE 
HOUR, WEEK, OR MONTH. 
Life scholarships. upils recommended, and se 
wise assisted to Seailieas as soon as qualified 
demand for the services of 


every 
day evening. 


eater than could be filled by M “4 Lamb’s school. 
Pupils instructed in stenography mail. Twelvs 
lesson sheets by mail, which will fully prepare 


dents for dictation, one dollar. 

Stenography Can Be Taught by Mail 
Perfect Success. Separate Courses of Com- 
mercial Penmanship. A Good Business 
Hand Acquired in One Month. 


Call or address 


MISS LAMB, 


Room 33, 3d Foor, the Gilsey Building, 

1,193 Broadway (Not the Gilsey House), 

Between 28th and 29th Sts., Next Door 
Dockstader’s Theater. 


MONTH AND BOARD 
PAID, or hest 


A 
$6 


= nts on our NEW BOOK 
p. W. ZIEGLER, & G0. 720 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


column, for subscribers | 
only, for 5&0 cents. | 
A LADY owning an attractive country home near 
New York desires to take into her family one or 
more children to whom she would give a moth- 
er’scare. Highest social references. Address M. 

E., office of Christian Union. | | 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER, brand-new, for 
sale cheap. Used only two weeks. Guaranteed 
in perfect order. J.N. B., Christian Union Office. 


WANTED-—An educated, experienced woman to 
take charge of the books and accounts of a large 
educational institution. Must have pleasing ad- 
dress, good business ability, and be well - 

- mended. Address,giving full particulars, N. P. H., 
367 Bixth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A LADY of education and executive ability aia 
useful niche in some private family or charitable 
institution. Light duties with small salary. Ad- 
dress L., Box 205, Bloomfield, N. J. | 

FURNISHED APARTMENT TO LET 
from January 15th, to a small private family with- 
out young children. Well furnished ; fine loca- 
tion; every room sunny. Address with real name 
and reference, ‘* Apartment,” office of Christian 
Union. | 


A CARD.—"“In rapid and thorough ici of 
his students Professor Hart excels. He inspires 
them with industry and .healthy ambition. I can 
never repay him for what he has done for my son. 
—T. De Witt Taumace.” A few bright boys 
thoroughly tutored. 44 Court B8t., Brooklyn, N ~ § 


FOR SALE.—Remington Typewriter in perfect 
order, $30. Just the machine for a minister or 
correspondence. Address Bargain, 
Union Office. 


A LADY intending to go to Europe with her daugh- 
ter of fifteen years, would like the company of 
some other lady and daughter, or lady alone. 
Traveling quietly and pleasantly. Address B. E. 
J., care of Christian Union. 


WANTED-—A church bell. Must not weigh less 
than 1,200 pounds. Address Rev. Th. Douglas, 
Sayville, Long Island, N. Y. 


CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE AT A BAR- 
GAIN.—Suitable for country church or city 
chapel. Will be put in good order. For particu- 
lars address A. R. Ledoux, 10 Cedar Street, New 
York. 


FOREIGN TRAV EL —A lady much accustomed 
to Foreign Travel, and speaking several languages, 
would take motherly charge of a young lady or 
more, perhaps motherless, fer leisurely travel and 
residence in different countries for one, two, or 
three years. There is no educator like intelligent 
travel. Highest social references. Address ‘** For- 
eign Travel,” office of The Christian Union. | 


DELICIOUS BOOK of 
POEMS is Mrs. M. F. Butts’s ‘COCKI oo 
SHELLS AND SILVER BELLS, save 
New York Journal of Commerce. “Full of point, 
and moral,’’ says the meagan School Ti 
from booksellers or from om pe blisher, CHARLES A. 
WENBORNE, Buffalo, N. Y. Prics, 60 cents. 
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THE IDEAL 


is the latest invention in 


MUSICAL BOXES 


It is the sweetest and most perfect instru 
ment for the parlor. k 

Any number of tunes can be obtained 
this box. 

Come and see it before you decide for your 


Holiday Presents. 


All sizes of Musical Boxes and Musical 
Novelties, from 50 cents up. 


Send 4-cent stamp for Illustrated Catologue. 


JACOT & SON, 


298 Broadway, - New York. 


for 


nonstra 
and instructive, and 
Perfectly Safe. running 


F electric motor sen re 


Jackson Chieago, Hl. 


In great variety of Size, Style, and 
Price. Finished in Walnut, Cherry, 
Antique, Oak, and Ash. A most 
Desirable Christmas Present. Send 
for Illustrated Circular. Andrews 
Manufacturing Company, 76 Fifth 
Ave., New York. A. H. Andrews 
& Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BOOK-CASES 


EUREKA SILK 


BRILLIANT 
LUSTRE. 


EUREKA KNITTING SIIK of *icatting, 
Crock het Work, etc. celebrat reka 
Art Embroidery, “Silk, 
Zephyr and and Etching Silks, are Unexcelled. 


EUREKA ‘SPOOL SILK Fwist, and 

16 yard spools. These goods have stood the test of 
years and have constantly grown in palarit for 

the reason that they are ALWAYS RELIABLE both 

in length, strength, and quality. For sale by leading 

jobbers and retailers tvoughout the United Btates. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, Cala per 


oz. Waste vowing Silk, black or assorted colors, 
15 cents per os 0z lustrated Pamphlet with rules 


Christian - 


Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. | a 


Interior mpeertien and work in American Moaaic 


ted the designs 
of nS Bell. 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 
61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW YORK. 


 McSHANE BELL 


For Churches, Sc BELLS 


ools 


CLINTON H. MENERLY BELL 


CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


MPORTERS OF 


CH KS 
H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 


NY.CITY. 


richly 
all impurities from the 
scalp, prevents baldness 
and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow Thick, 
Soft, and Beautiful. Infallible for curing eruptions. 
diseases of the glands, muscles and integuments, and 
relieving cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. Price, 
50 Cents. All Druggists. 

New York. 


BARCLAY & CO., - 


PELLUCIDITE. 


The only durable coating for Hard Wood Finish, 
Grained Wood, or any work where var- 
uperior to Has a beautiful 


~ AE guaranteed. Send f ircular d 
uster, nd for c and sam- 
ple board to ERS, 


SEELEY BROTH 
Buriuve N. Y. Crry. 


for Knitting, Embroidery, etc., 10 cents, mailed 
any address by the 
EUREKA SILK 
NN) 
MFG. €0., |; 
| 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| 


MASON & HAMLIN 


The Cabinet ore n was introduced inits present 
form by Mason & Fis amlin in 1861. Other makers fol- 
lowed in the manufacture of these instruments, but 
the Mason & Hamlin Organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of- the 
unequalled excellence of their organs, the fact that 
at all of the great World’s Exhi itions, since and 


ae that of Paris, 1867, 
n competition with best mak- 
ers, of all coun tries, ey have 


tak en the hi 
honors. | Hinetrated $22 to$900 catalogues free. 
Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their Pianos, that they are 
superior to all others. eg f recognize the high 
excellence achieved by other leading makers in the 
art of piano building, but still pron Sa superiority. 
This they attribute solely to the remarkable im- 
provement introduced by them in the year 1882, 
and now known as the Mason & Hamiin Piano 


STRINGER,”’ by the use of which 
is secured the greatest possi- 
ble purity and refinement of 
tone, together with greatly in- 


creased capacity GRAND & UPRIGHT. for standing in 
tune and other important advantages. 

A circular, containin from three hun- 
dred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, together 
with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 

anes snd Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 


MASON HAMLIN ORGAN N AND PIANO CO. 


K. CHIC 


PIANO FORTHS 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & Co., 
BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street. 
NewYokrk, 148 Fifth Av. WAsHINGTON,817 Market Space 


The Standard Pianos of the World 


The Largest. Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


rs can onl u 


CABOT’S CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS 


Illustrated Catalogue of Creosoted Houses, 
with woe weed, sent on 


SAMUEL CABOT Sole 
70 Kilby Street, Bosto 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 
on MSS. of a kinds. 

George W. Curtis 
MBS. with a view to publication is 


Chair’s’ friend and fellow taborer tn erin Dr. 


Goan, 20 West Wee Now York 


PURE DYE, 
a 
reopen Sept. 18. Parentgs(hp seek a happy home and 
0 well to placeheir girls 
basantest villages on thaSound. | 
Address Bayport, Fgirfield\Co., Conn. \ 
v HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 
The Wipter Term in thixInstitution w/il com- 
| | 
| : Mrs | 
Sy 
| ES 
| | \\ 
ab 
| 
| 
| 
| 
SS Se Ss 
school who, without any previous know 
writing whatever, can now write correctly at 6 | 
| 
ARRY'S 
Age Tricopherous 
SUPERIOR 
| eELECTRIC ENGINE 
L 
aN F 
FULLY NEW ORK 92 
WARRANTED 
ATALOGUES! A | 
7 ( FREE | 


Dee. 19, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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The best Christmas present—a year’s subscription to The Christian: Union. | Our Sus SCRIBERS’ CoLu MN 


THE 
PUBLISHER’S DESK. 
GIVING. 


“Tt would be argument for a week, laughter 
for a month.” —King Henry IV. 


S spending deserves more careful 
thought than earning, so wise giving 
requires a higher degree of skill than 
receiving. In the one case, the receiver 
is a passive agent—or ought to be for 
grace’s sake ; while, in the other, the giver 
must be active ; and the activity and fore- 
thought demanded are often of a kind 
that constitutes the chief value of the 
thing given. If, as Ophelia said, “rich 
gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind,” 
the correlative is no less true: “Small 
gifts wax rich when kindly and wisely 
bestowed.” So ends our introductory 

homily. 

SECONDLY : 

We occasionally hear the remark that 
the observance of Christmas, and particu- 
larly the giving of Christmas presents, is 
rapidly on the decrease. Within our own 
horizon we see no evidence to warrant the 
assertion. On the contrary, we believe 
that statistics, if obtainable, would show 


aggregates of presents, intended for the 


current holiday season, larger in number, 
as well as in value, than ever before 
known, even after making due allowance 
for the natural increase of possible givers 
and receivers. 

THIRDLY : 

But what to give, and how to give, and 
to whom to give?—these are questions 
now in the minds of most of our readers ; 
and what we started to say is briefly this: 
The publisher of THe Curistian Union 
desires, in this emergency, to modestly 
suggest that a receipted bill for a year’s 
subscription to our periodical may in some 
cases prove.a satisfactory solution of the 
problem now in the reader’s mind. The 
expense is not great, and the gift itself is 


somewhat of the nature of the German — 


‘¢ wonder ball” described in our last issue 
(page 733), inasmuch as it will disclose 
fresh attractions, week by week, to the 
number of fifty-two times. 

In checking the list of proposed gifts 
that you are now making up for Christ- 
mas and New Year’s, please keep the above 
hint in mind, and consider whether THE 
Curist1AN Union does not just answer 
your purpose in one or more cases that 
still remain in doubt. 


body be likely to appreciate it more highly 
than any other Christmas or New Year’s 
remembrance you could possibly select ? 

| FOURTHLY AND LASTLY : 

We, the publisher and editors, promise 
to do our part to make it a gift well worth 
the having. | | 


Wouldn’t Some- 


SAY SO’S BY A NEW YORK MERCHANT. 
REPORTED, BY GEORGE HOUGHTON. 


Over-caution is awfully expensive. How can a man 
expect to get his nose off the grindstone unless he has 
courage to kick over the grindstone ? 


Somebody had said that determination begets 
strength, and strength endurance, snd endurance suc- 
cess. Of the three branches of Success’s family tree, 
I think Strength the least important. In Brown, for 
instance, it seems quite lopped off, yet he’s a Mariposa 
redwood—is Brown ! 

Well, well! let’s knock off work! Haven’t you had 
enough of it for to-day ? I’m as tired as a brand-new 
cart-wheel. To do more would be to mortgage to- 
morrow. 

If he read more daily newspapers, he’d believe less 
than he reads and hears. Whatever missions they may 
miss, they’re a cure for credulity, anyhow. 


I noticed less wear on his boot-soles than on his 
trousers, which showed he wasn’t the sort of man I 
wanted for a traveling salesman. No shine on either 
is the sign I am looking for. 

I’m glad whenever you say that our advertisin 
space is cramped, for then I know you'll feel the nee 
of making it spit fire and brimstone. 


* 


Being sure you’re right before going ahead sounds 


‘first-rate ; but it’s dangerous to wait till all your 


friends are sure too. In most of the cases where I’ve 
made big hits, my friends were dead sure [ was wrong. 
I was willing to take the chances—and I’m willing to 
in this instance. — 

* 


If he spent one-tenth the time doing, that he does in Subscribers’ Column of No. 22, about the manner in 


scheming—he’d have no need of the scheming. 


* * 


The ordinary young man is badly handicapped whose 
father leaves him income just large enough to live on. 
Any ambition he might otherwise have is thereby par- 
alyzed. If he has a big fortune to take care of, that’s 
another matter. That’ll make him sweat, and it’ll 
"era button up his pockets safe and tight, so he’ll 

ave a reputation for meanness to maintain. 
* 

If my office flock would just let me be bell-wether, 
and keep close at my heels, we’d get over a great 
many more stone walls, and take ’em flying. 


SPECIAL CLUBBING RATE LIST. 


We print below our clubbing rates with leading 
publications, for the convenience of subscribers who 
wish to pay for several periodicals in one remit- 
tance, thereby saving time and money. Any com- 
munication as to change of address or complaint 
should be addressed direct to the publishers, as our 
responsibility ceases after you have received the 
first copy of any publication except our own. 

In ordering, add the price of The Christian Union 
($3.00) to the cLUB price mentioned in the list. 

If you want rates for any periodical not men- 
tioned, write us and we will send you terms by 


return mail. 
OUR 
REGULAR PRICE 
PRICE. WITH 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, . . . . $1 50 
ANDOVER REvIEw, New, 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 

Book BuYER, . 

CENTURY, 

Curran, . 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
MAGAZINE, . 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
HARPER’s BAZAR, 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, 
LipPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE, . 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, . 
Saint NICHOLAS, 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
Youtu’s Companion, New Subscription, 
YoutuH’s COMPANION, Renewal, . 


nuisance is repeated 


rience or reading. Striking sayings noticed in new books on 
newspapers, practical hints on useful matters, records of observa- 
tions in the field of natural history—in short, anything that is 


tersely and pithily put, and that promises to instruct, stimulat 
or pos or amuse—will be heartily 


WORDS OF APPRECIATION. 


The Christian Union has been a welcome member of 
our family since my earliest recollection, and has been 
an important factor in my education. I have come to 
regard it as a necessity. I very seldom find anything 
to criticise adversely, and very much to praise. Dr. 
Abbott’s sermons are very helpful, and I would like one 


each week. I am always impatient for the time to * 


come when I can bask in the glow of the “ Study Fire.” 
The editorials in The Homeare of increasing value and 

rtinence. One of the most satisfactory features of 

e Christian Union is its fairness and liberality in 
giving both sides of any question. This is particularly 
important in the negro question. I was much interested 
in the recent article, “ is the Negro a Snob?” From 
the points gathered during a winter spent in Alabama 
and Georgia, I am sure that such is the case with many 
of the negro leaders. There seemed a strong tendency 
to ape white people, and even to feel proud of 
any strain of white blood! With the majority, snob- 
bishness comes from defective education ; for truly “a 
little — a dangerous thing.” Until the negro, 
as a rule, is disciplined by true education, I see no solu- 
tion of the dark problem. There is much needed to 


be done in this line for the white es and the - 


whole subject must be seen from both sides before any 
real opinion can be formed. 


COMMENT AND COMMENDATION. 


I am surprised at what “Insurance” says, in Our 


which fire insurance companies adjust their losses ‘in 
New York, and hasten to say that their method in Cal- 


ifornia is just the reverse. Here the home compa- | 


nies are very liberal in all settlements of losses, where 
no fraud is suspected, and if the foreign companies did 
not vie with them in this respect they could not get 
and retain their share of the business. In the case 
cited the total amount of the policy would have been 
paid without question or discount by any one of our 
companies, when such an inventory of articles destroyed 
was furnished. | 

In your same issue “ M. F.” quotes Torrey regarding 
the humming-bird being a great traveler to accom- 
modate himself to the seasons. I do not think these 
birds leave California at any time, as they never lack 
food or warmth here. Ten days since, one was very 
busy over the scarlet, trumpet-like flowers of the salvia, 
nor did he mind me when I approached quite near to 
observe him more closely. 

In pruning my fruit trees the last five winters, I have 
noticed, impaled upon the sharp fruit spurs, numbers of 
large flies, bumblebees, grasshoppers, small lizards, 
and even mice, placed there by the birds in the sum- 
mer. This winter I have found only two flies. We are 
having early rains in abundance, with warmer airs than 
usual at this season. Have the birds forecast a mild 
winter ? 

That “ the last shall be first” is happily illustrated 
by your last issue (No. 22), for it is the best number we 
have ever read. FRANK DexTER. 


— 


VIBRATIONS OF A FLY’S WINGS. 


In his book “ On the Senses, Instincts, and Intelli- 
gence of Animals” Sir John Lubbock records some of 


his later observations, among which are these: The 


slow flapping of a butterfly’s wing produces no sound, 
but when the movements are rapid a noise is produced, 
which increases in shrillness with the number of vibra- 
tions. Thus the housefly, which produces the sound F, 
vibrates its wings 20,100 times a minute, or 335 times 
a second ; and the bee, which makes a sound of A, as 
many as 26,400 times, or 440 times a second. On the 
contrary, a tired bee hums on E, and therefore, ac- 
cording to theory, vibrates its wings only 330 times a 
second. Marcy has succeeded in confirming these 
numbers graphically. He fixed a fly so that the tip of 
the wing just touched a cylinder, which was moved by 
clockwork. Each stroke of the wing caused a mark, 
of course very slight, but still quite perceptible, and he 


_ thus showed that there were actually 330 strokes in 


a second, agreeing almost exactly with the number in- 
ferred from the note produced. _ Bi. 


‘“ EMBELLISHED.” 


Here is a good specimen of that exaggeration which 
enters into our American humor so largely. It is 
from our local paper, the “ Californian :” “ Water in the 
Snake River has been so low this season that settlers 
have bitterly complained of the dust raised by the 
salmon going up stream. They threaten to ask for an 
appropriation to sprinkle the river next 1 


Cal. 


year if the. 
J. 


_ (The Publisher of The Christian Union offers to subscribers, 
in this column, an | to frankly votce their indi- 
vidual opinions, thoughts, and tastes; and he invites short 
letters, either of comment on the paper itself, criticism on spe- 
cial features or articles, suggestions on current topics of in- 
terest, or illustrations inent to such topics, drawn from expe- 
| 
| 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. | 


FINANCIAL. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 


every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - 


Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


REAL 
ESTATE. | 


Denver, - - Colorado. 
5 1 attenti 

LO A N S to — per cent. on good Real Es- 
: tate Security in Denver. Formerly 

Cashier of State National Bank of 

BO N DS Denver. Refer to any of the Banks 
; of Denver, or to E. K. Wright, 

S T 0 CK S — National Park Bank, New 

- | Room 26, Jacobson Build’g 

87% tuaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 
Specially secured by 25% a with hat 
can Loan and Trust Co Boston. Fully 


guaranteed, payable at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually. 


8% First Mortgage Bonds. 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 


rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
— r the bonds and interest are fully 
paid. 


10% Syndicate Investments. 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 


"Bend for circulars and Company record, tees 
$2,000,000 profits to investors since 1883 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


CAPITAL, $50,000. SURPLUS, $637,547. 50. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTE ~~ Bos 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St.. ton. 


Cc. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FARG 0. Buy and sell COUNTY 


—T of Dakota. Pay 
per cent., according 
“ the laws of Dakota. 


DAKOTA. Good as a Government 
Bond. Issued for supplies 
and work done for the 


come of 7 per cent. 
Money Loaned to NET 7 and ‘s- pericent. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


UNION TNVESTMENT COOMPANY. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
= per cent. investment, interest semi-annually. 
The direct obligation ‘of the Company secured 
by business property and recommended by promi- 


nent business men and bankers of Kansas City. 
Send for circulars with full particulars. 


WP Rice, Pres. Union Investment Co. 
TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 

» in Surveying Lands and seven years in 

Joaning Eastern Money on REAL 

ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 

@ solicit correspondence with private investors 

as to my method of doing business and the 

safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 

@ IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 
investor. Address 

x. B. CHANDLER, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Reference b rmission to THE CHRISTIAN UNION or 
the New York City, or National 
Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 
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DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


W large dealers in Busin Reside 
onl Properties, both in anc 


terest. 
luth, and hun 
States. We solicit 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


YEARS — 
OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 
CAN INVESTMENT CO. Assets, $2,000,000. Highest 
rate of interest consistent with choicest security. 
Ask for information of ORMSBY, Pres. 
H. E. SIMMONS, Vice- Pres, 

150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


| THE NATIONAL SECURITY Co., 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A : 1 
INVESTMENT OUR 


Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, . J., 
or write direct to the Company. 


‘ 
i 
{ 


MERRITT & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denver, - Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book “ Facts 
About Denver,” maps, and any other 


USHNELL 


fPeal Patate and financial ffgants, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. i 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per cctnt. per annum a able semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Estate In- 
vestments made. 
REFERENCES. National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Boston, M 
Correspondence solicited. 


P. C. Himesavan, Pres’t. _T. H. Tarzor, Treas’r. 


W. H. Russe, V.-P. & Mgr. G. H. Pa vam, 
#100.000 


Authorized Capital, - 
Paid-up Capital, - - 75,000 © 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, — 
Omaha, - Nebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 

charge to the investor. . 
Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 min nt. 
interest on all deposits. 


Before INVeSting oust 


Dakota is one of the richest and most prosperous of 
all; the oo ural <pyped ; has gold, silver, copper, 
1 iron, and coal; produces the finest ae in 
the world. the greatest of all food 
22,000,000 bushels of corn in 1889. Our — 
has been from its earliest settlement e 
lacing of investments. 
a country with which we are thoroughly 
ed, and having unequaled business connectio 
secure only the choicest, and refuse many more Sell 
than we accept. Our7 per cent. mortgages are bften 
secured by 4 to 6 times their amounts of improved 
farm and city property. The laws of South 
subject loan and trust Companies to frequent and 
severe examinations. No State in the Union inver- |: 
tigates its financial corporations with greater 
> boy for or copy y of law, maps, and information. 
7 4 GUA EED MORTGAGES. 6 % 
upon 
KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CoO., 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. Capital, 000, 
Philadelphia, 1,328 Chestnut Street. 


F. H. Hacerry, Orr Lawson, Vioo-Pred 


Safe Investments 


Of large or small amounts made by JOHN D. KNOX 
& Co. Bankers and Loan To- 
ka, ‘Kansas. 8 


pe pecial lacing 
money on farms and other productive 
erty, at 6 to 8 per cent. e have Galiforais 
dreds of for persons En land to to ornia. 
Pay interest on Time Certificates o nt free 4 
to 6 per cent., according to to time. Teposl od 

copy * Knox’s Investor’s Guide.”” Address 


JOHN D. ENOX & CO., 
Topeka, Kansas. 


requested, an 
lars f r those who, never saw the city, always wan 
Pron and in almost every case ERY 


The Mutual Investment Company, |: 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT COMPANY 


APITAL, $250,000. 


mation about all mortgages for sale. 
1888 and 1889, 


GUARANTEED FARM. MORTGAGES. %% 


POINTS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF INVESTORS. 


1. Unusual fullness of information about the security. 2. The Company has never had a loss of any kind. 
3. A committee of investors visits Kansas each year to examine our loans. 4. Frequent exhibitions in New 
York of farm products from the sections where our loans are made. 5. Monthly Bulletins giving full infor- 
Address, for Monthly Bulletin and Investors’ Committee Reports for 
HENRY A. RILEY, General Eastern Manager, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 


MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
CAPITAL, 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


8500,000. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian 
Correspondence og sere from parties s de 
First-Class Real pm 


CLINTON President. 


C. E. BHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 


Incorporated and operating under State and with perpetual succession, for the 
LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. ~— 

siring to make safe investments. W 

ng with unquestionable security for prompt payment of principal and 


ee, or Receiver. 5 per cent. paid on time deposits. 
e loan money on 


G. A. ELDE 
JAMES B 


Vice-President. 
G8, Secretary and Treasurer. 


THE HOME 
Savings and Loan Association 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


Authorized Capital, - $10,000,000. 
Subscribed - - ° - 2,000,000. 


E. OC. BABB, President, - - Mayor of Minneapolis. 
JOHN P. JACOBSON, Vice-President, 

General Agent Conn. Mut. Life Ins. Co. 
J.J. ANKENY, Treasurer, Postmaster of Minneapolis. 
A. G, WILCOX, Secretary. J.G. HAYNES, Attorney, 


A MORTGAGE BANK 


Under Bank Examiner’s supervision, 


very Loan secured by First Mor 
Safe. upon city property worth 
amount of the loan 


terms as to time nd 
er of m oans, enable us 
F roft table. core 10 per cent. net on our full- 
paid certificates, 
nitely, or can ermina 
P ermanen l, four eoks’ notice, at option of 
the Investor. 
Guaranteed 6 Per Cent. Coupon Certificates, 
issued at_ &65, and sharing in profits of the Associa- 
tion until their value increases to S100. This is a 


feature of this Association, 
For further information, address 


H.F.NEWHALL, Ceneral Agent, 
533 Drexel Building, 


The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


Offers 6 Debentures, secured by 
leposit of Is es with the Union Trust 
Company of Nae ork. Amount of issue lim- 

ted by I aw. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, can invest in these bonds. 

FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


‘ 
ited 
t 


MONEY MAY Bi SAFE 


« | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | «+ 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
« | moresecure than mortgages on realestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rap pialy 

growin city in the Northwest, and 

will net 7 and 8 per cent. interest pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. A long and successful experi- 
ence, without a single loss to investors, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | ° 
tees satisfaction. ref erences 
| onapplication. C cited 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


J.J O'CONNOR, Pres, | WM, O’MULCAHY, V.-Pres. 
G, A, EASTMAN, Sec, and Treas. 


Tne Griano Fons Loan ano Lano 


Incorporatéd Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


First eg Loans made on Farm and Cit 
Property. Real Estate Bought and Sold, Bon 
Negotia Collections made. 


SOUTH FLORIDA. 


For Health, Cheapness of Living, and Mort- 
gage Bonds that pay 12 per cent., address 


A. T. Braidentown, Fla. 


Before | for little book on 


plication to The Mortg Investment 
pany, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Also, read 


INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


36 Egaifable Building, Bosion. 
A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- Headquarters for 
gated Farms, not i, ormation 
exceeding 30% 0 regarding 
of Colorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


TOPEKA INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 
609 Kansas Ave,, Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 
you wish to invest in speculative property that will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 


Reference: Kansas National Bank of — the 
largest bank in Kansas. 


MINNEHAHA TROST 


SIOUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 


W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


Mortgage Real Loans on 


Fire Estate 
Farm an Property, Guaranteed. 
e in New York Exc Liberal 
rates of 5 meerest and no expense to es holding 


ents made in Sioux Falls city pre - 
the largest city in the new Beate, wi 
ng Railway ; the Metropolis of new 
west. 
Send for circulars and references. | 


AF E ST: as 


Interest. Ne eee y W. B. CLARK 
INVESTMENT T CO., in sums == $200 and 


OF . ward, PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 

R TO NDER without 

charge, | BEST LOCATION IN THE 

ALL N N. Fifteen years’ experience, 


U 
tha iopatst, Sen Re- 


Send for 
ond 
I NVE T references before you 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Siouw City, Ia. | 


Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 
Annual Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for IOWA RAILRVAD LAND OQOMPANY. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Cc. S. OLDER, 


108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
-—REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city 


BSOLUTE SECURITY, 


And yet an income of 
8? \o 


10% 


ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full information, which cannot be covered 
advertisement, address 


THOMAS & C0., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


= 
| Dock 
— 
to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net, semi-annual in- 
| ational Bank, Du- 
0 
| 
4 WA. MITCHETL, 
} 
4 
bf 
| 
| 
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TWO HUNDRED PINS A MINUTE 


In former days it took twelve to four- 
teen men to make a pin—that is, there 
were twelve to fourteen processes in its 
manufacture, each of which were per- 
formed separately and by a different hand, 
says “Good Housekeeping.” Now a 
single machine turns out a stream of pins 
at the rate of 200 a minute, all ready to 
be finished. The wire is prepared by 
drawing it from a large coil on a revolv- 
ing drum through a hole the size of the 
pin wanted. The coil, wound on another 
drum, is then suspended at the end of a 
machine. 

The wire passes into the machine 
through a hole and a series of iron pegs, 
which keep it in place and strengthen it. 
A pair of pincers moving back and forth 
pull it along and thrust the end through 
a hole in asmall iron plate, on the fur- 
ther side of which a little hammer beats 
a tattoo on the end of the wire and so 
forms the head of the pin. Next a knife 
descends and cuts off the pin to the 
proper length. The pin falls intoa groove 
or slot, through which the heads cannot 
pass, and is thus suspended so that the 
lower or point end is exposed to the ac- 
tion of a cylindrical file, which has both 
a revolving and lateral motion. 

By the time the pin has passed this 
file it has a smooth, sharp point, and is a 
complete pin so far as shape is concerned. 
These processes are all performed with 
such rapidity that the pins fall in a con- 
stant stream from the end of the ma- 
chine. ‘They are next put in quantities 
into revolving barrels which are turned 
until the pins are scoured and cleaned. 
Next they are boiled inan acid in which a 
fine powder of tin has been put, and they 
emerge from this bath white and shining 
with their new tin coat. | 

They are then dried in sawdust, again 
shaken in barrels, and dusted. he 
machine which sticks the pins upon the 
papers on which they are. sold is very in- 


genious and simple in its details, but too. 


complicated for’brief description. The 
machine crimps the paper and holds it 
while the pins are brought up in long 
rows, a whole row being stuck at one push 
of a lever. 


—A curious watch has been brought 
out in France. The dial is transparent, 
but there are no works behind it, and the 
hands appear to move by magic. The 
secret lies in concealing the works at the 
edge of the case, and communicating the 
motion to the hands by means of a glass 
- disk, which acts asa toothed wheel. This 
disk revolves between the front and back 
of the dial, which are both of glass, and 
hence its motion is unperceived. 


A FAMOUS DUPRE. 


The recent death of the great artist, Jules 
Dupré, has but served to intensify the public 
interest in his works. For many years pre- 
vious to his demise he had contributed hardly 
anything to the yearly Salon exhibition in 
Paris, and lived in complete retirement. 

hose desirous of seeing what he was at his 
best would do well to avail themselves of the 
opportunity now afforded them by the well- 

nown firm of William Schaus, 204 Fifth 
Avenue. They have on exhibition a very 
superb example of the master, one which it 
would be difficult to match and next to impos- 
sible to surpass. It is a rustic scene, in the 
foreground of which there is a pond with 
ducks, then a clearing bounded by farm- 
houses and sturdy oaks. Cattle dot the scene. 
The vigor and richness of this performance 
cannot be described, they must be seen. Fit 
companions to this beautiful work are numer- 
ous examples of Corot, Daubigny, Diaz, 
Mauve, Lefebvre, ete. half-hour spent 
among them will assure artistic enjoyment of 
the highest kind. 


THE LIMITED FAST MAIL. 


The Union Pacific Railway, the Overland Route, 
as just put_on a Limited Fast Mail Train to carry 
the United States 1nail between Council Bluffs and 
San Francisco and Portland. This daily Fast Mail 
train will carry a limited number of passengers, and, 
in addition to the United States Mail Cars and a 

aggage car, will be composed of a man 
Sleeper and Pullman — Car for Portland, and 
a Pullman Sleeping Car for San Fraucisco, thus 
accommodating a limited number of sengers. 

The sleepers and the diner will run through from 
Chicago, via the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
a Only first-class tickets will be honored on this 


rain. 

This train, with its connections, makes the extraor- 
dinary time of 107 hours, New York to San Francisco, 
and 104 hours to Portland. 

As accommodations are limited, early ——- 
for same should be made to the Union Pacific Agents 
in New York. 8t. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago, or to 
E. L. Lomax, General Passenger Agent, Omaha, Neb. 


DIED. 
Suddenly, in Brooklyn, December 4, THom- 
As A, PAINTER, aged 50. Interment at West 
Haven, Conn. 


h 


The Verdict 


(}* ALL who have used Ayer’s Pills 
for Biliousness and Liver Com- 
plaint is that they are the best ever 
made. Being free from any mineral 
ingredients, and sugar-coated, Ayer’s 
Pills are adapted to all ages, constitu- 
tions, and climates. 

‘‘Having used Ayer’s Pills for many 
years in my practice and family, I feel 
justified in recommending them as an 
excellent cathartic and liver medicine. 
They sustain all the claims made for 
them.’—W. A. Westfall, M. D., V. P. 
Austin & N. W. R. BR. Co., Burnet, Texas. 

“Ayer’s Pills keep my stomach and 
liver in perfect condition. Five years 
ago I was afflicted with enlargement of 
the liver and with a severe form of dys- 
pepsia, most of the time being unable to 
retain any solid food on my stomach. IJ 
finally began to take Ayer’s Pills, and 
after using only three boxes of these 
magical pellets, was a well man.’’— 
Lucius Alexander, Marblehead, Mass. 

If you have Sick Headache, Constipa- 
tion, Indigestion, or Piles, try 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists and Dealcrs in Medicine. 


Al Favorite with Physicians. 


. : HE reluctance with which the regular school of medi- 
cal practitioners are occasionally induced to prescribe 
what is popularly termed *‘a patent medicine,’ i 
not, we fear, without good foundation. In this particular 
the English doctor is, perhaps, more conservative than his 
brother in the States, yet with wonderful unanimity they 


unite in praising 


stomach, 
ble. 


we 
are incom 


cA 


and 


energy. 


stantly in their practice. 
article of rare and exceptional merit. 
of any proprietary article in the world. For disordered liver, 
oe digestion, and sick headache they 


immediately the keen 
plexion, and rousing the whole 


ham/’s Pills, and use them con- 
Beecham?’s Pills are, of course, an 
They have the largest sale 


ey act like magic, bringing back almost 
ge of — restoring long lost com- 
uman frame to renewed health 


Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced into the 

nited States through their agents, Messrs. B. F. 
ALLEN & CO., 365 & 367 Canal Street, N. Y., who, if 
your druggist does not keep them, will mail you a sample 
box on receipt of 25 cents. 


“PREPARED ONLY BY 


THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENG. 


I have no hesitation in rec- 
ommending Dr. Seth Arnold’s 
Cough Killer for coughs and 
A few doses c me. 

a 


t 
COUGH 4 LLER Wonderful Remedy, 


writes G. L Walker, a promi- 
GuGH?0 


neni citizen of Pawtucket, R 1 
25c., 50c., and #1 per 
PREVENTS 
CONSumerION. 


bottle. ; 
ALL DEALERS SELLE IT. 


6G DRO 


MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with . 
Hypophosphites 
| Of Lime and Soda. | 


There are emulsions and emulsions, | 
and there is still much skimmed milk 
which masquerades as cream. Try as 
t will many manufacturers cannot 
so disguise their cod liver oil as to make 
it palatable to sensitive stomachs. Scott’s 
Emulsion of PURE NORWEGIAN COD 
LIVER OIL, combined with Hypophos- 
phites is almost as palatable as milk. 
for this reason as well as for the fact 
qualities of the Hypo- 
phosphites, ysicians frequentl re- 
\ scribe it in cases of f =“ 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 
CHRONIC COUGH or SEVERE COLD. 


| AU Druggists sell it, but be sure you ge: 
( the genuine, as there are poor imitations 


SICK =HEADAGHE 
CAN BE CURED' 


in 30 minutes by Sawyer’s Sick Headache 
Powders. 

They are perfectly harmless, pl *asant to take, and 
leave no bad after-effects. Contain no Antipyrin. 
Antifibrin, Cocaine, nor any other poisonous drug 

o any sufferer who will write 
to us at once, we will send freea 
sample package of the powders 
This is to convince you of their 

merits. Thousands of unsolicited testimonials. Rec- 
ommended by Philip Phillips, the Singing Pilgrim,” 
Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, and hundreds of physicians. 

Mention this paper. 


Sawyer Medicine Co., Bridgeport, Conn 


( 
{ 


Ely Cream Balm 


COLD IN HEAD 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 


Style and Quality Unequaled, 
(80, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORE. 


C.A D GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV AMSINCK 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, WILLIAM G. BOULTON, 
HEN HAWLEY, ‘RUSSELL H. HOAD 


THE IMPROVED 


COAT COLLAR SPRING. 


hich Every man and boy should 
ton holes, whiCh Bhave one. They go under the Col- 
disfigures 8 Cost Jar and meee the Collar and front of 

i ect shape without but- 
toning ; cannot blow open. Applied 
ed instantly. Lasts a 


Spring Co., 38 Court Sar. 
Mass. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC * 
* MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 23, 1889. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Co-n- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 


on the 31st of December, 1888. 

Promiama ou uct marked off ist 

January, 1,388,238 01 
Total Marine Premiums........ eR $5,253,404 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to 3lat December, 1888...........++ $3,867,269 52 
Losses d during the same 

$1,998,897 36 
Returns Sor Pre- 

miums and Ex- 

PONSEB.. $687,287 98 


Th has the viz. : 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,469,000 0¢ 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, pe 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Fift} 

ebruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 wil 
be redeemed and Fe to the holders thereof, or thei) 

ves, on d Tuesd 


es 
Premium N: 
Casb in 


legal representa’ and after ay ‘ 
th of February next, from which date all inter 
i The certificates to be pro 


est thereon cease. 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on pont 


of time, and is cheaper and o 
other stock. 


earned miums of Cc for the year en 

issued on and after Tuesday, the Seventh of May next 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAP MAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES. JAMES G. DE FOREST 
W. H. H. MOORE, HARLES D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH. 

JA LOW DWARD FLOYD JONE£ 
WM. STURGIS, OHN L RIKER, | 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ANSON W. HAR 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ISAAC BE 

ROBERT B. MINTURN, THOMAS MA D, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ IRA BU RSLEY 
WILLIAM H. W .. JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
HORACE GRAY. EORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LAWRENCE TURNUR 
GEORGE BLIS8, WALDRON P. BROWN, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


Those ‘answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Fublisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise- 
ment in The Christian Union, 


| State of WASHINGTON 


to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pasific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and full 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, or address 
the General ‘Passenger Agent, Chicago, II]. 
WHITMAN, WICKER, £5. P. WILSON, 

Genetal Manager. § Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 


For improved and economic cookery use 


pbig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT, 


for Beef Tea, Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces (Game, 
Fish, &c.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. Keeps for any length 
any 


finer flavor t 


FINANCIAL. 
THE WESTERN | 


Farm Mortgage Trust Co 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
CAPITAL, $3,000,000. 


Carefully selected First Mortgages and Gold De- 
bentures. Principal office located in the midst of its 
securities. Personal supervision given to selection of 
Loans. Write for full information. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


a Net on improved inside property from one 

y) to five years. Information and references 
freely given by 

D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


The western terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road; the head of navigation on Puget Sound ; the cen- 
ter of the Mining and Timber Regions on the Pacific 

Cc ast, send for full information to the 
TACOMA LAND CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
{Mention this paper. ] 


if You Want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 
he Commercial ard Manufacturing 


INVESTMENT 
BANKER. 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


6 %o coun %o MORTGAGES 8 %o | 


CORRESPONDENOE SOLIOITED. 


825 
| AN 
| all | 

| FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
Lifetime. 1.500,000 in use. 15c., 

| 
| 
| | 
| 

| 
Genuine only with J. von Liebig’s signa- 
ture as above, in blue. One pound ot Extract of . 
Beef equal to forty pounds of lean beef. ) 
| 
} 
he) 
= 
TACOMA 


| 
| 
} 
] 
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AND SONS. 


IMPORTING RETAILERS 
Established Over 30 Year's. 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


We offer through this department supe- 
rior advantages to out-of-town buyers. 

A large Illustrated Catalogue is issued 
twice a year, and supplements at frequent 
intervals, with the aid of which parties re- 
siding in the most remote parts of the coun- 
try can obtain the latest novelties in 


SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
RICH 
JEWELRY NOVELTIES, 
FANCY ARTICLES, 


of every description, in great variety, suit- 


able for 


HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


at the lowest New York market prices. 

Our new Illustrated Fall and Winter Cat- 
alogue is now ready, and will be mailed free 
of charge to the patrons of this paper. 

Practical people who from long experience 
are thoroughly conversant with all the de- 
tails of shopping, experts at matching goods, 
and well posted as to what is being worn 
and used, are employed to personally attend 
to the filling of orders received by mail, 


BROADWAY, 
8th and 9th Streets, New York. 


A WONDERFUL WINDOW. 


For the last year, at the corner 
of Fifteenth Street and Broadway, 
hundreds of people have been 
made to halt daily and admire 
the remarkable work of a genuine | 
artist in his arrangements of a 
jeweler’s window, and to-day no 
question is oftener asked than 
this: 

“Have you seen Johnston’s win- 
dow on Union Square ?”’ 

For Holiday week it.is a mar- 
vel indescribable. You must go 
and see it before you can believe 
how beautiful it is. Moreover, the 
inside of the store is equally as in- 
teresting as the window. 

The art gallery is filled with fine 
paintings. Among them Gatti’s 
great picture of “ Milton Visiting 
Galileo in the Star Tower, Flor- 
ence.” It is being visited by hun- 
dreds daily, and is pronounced 
one of the most interesting his- 
torical pictures of the century. 

The collection of fine and rare 
diamonds, rubies, and all precious 
stones, in the most unique and 
original settings, is making Mr. 
Johnston known all over the coun- 
try. Wecanonly mention in con- 
clusion that his novelties in Solid 
Silverware, Fine Bronzes, Marbles, 
Clocks, and Bric-a-Brac are well 
worth a visit. The rarest thing 
in the collection is a peachblow 
vase valued at $3,500. 

Strangers in the city are wel- 
come visitors. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 
Union Square and 15th Street. | 


A. A. VANTINE & CO, 


* 877 & 879 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Chinese Teakwood Furniture 


CABINETS, TABLES, STOOLS, 
STANDS, CHAIRS, HALL SEATS. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 
Have Opened Fifteen Bales of | 


> 
a 
OX 
= Ae, 
faites gl? 


PRICES VERY REASONABLE, =<. 


ALSO THIS WEEK, 

100 Japanese Rugs, 3x6, - - $3.00 
| > mipee|=- 275 Persian Rugs, 4x6,- - - 7.50 
al == SS 250 Dagestan Rugs, - - - - 7.50 
- $40 Kurdestan Rugs,- - - - 3.50 


600 Syrian Window Curtains, 
3x1 2, pair 2.00 


ers of Cut Glass should be sure to get 


" 1", if 14 

if \ 
' 
4 
ii 
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The tes Lov 
Richest 
cat ows HAWKES’ CUT GLASS’ 
Produced. Verdict of the Paris Exposition, 1889. 


THE DAVIS COLLAMOR & CO. (Limited), EXHIBITORS. . 

GRAND PRIZE for the most artistic cut glass at the Paris Exposition this year was 
awarded over all competitors, foreign or domestic, to the American manufacturer, 
Thomas G. Hawkes, one of the committee of aWard being a leading director in 
the largest cut glass establishment of Europe. Mr. T. G. Hawkes has brought 
his goods to such a degree of perfection that they stand unrivaled for Brilliancy, 
Purity, and Design. Lovers ‘of artistic cut glass will do well to remember that 
the richest cut glass predated here or abroad is made by Mr. Hawkes. 
The main part of the 


PARIS EXPOSITION seri of this celebrated firm, as well as a complete 
assortment for Table Service and Ornamental Purposes (suitable for WEDDING or 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS), may be seen at the showrooms of 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. (LIMITED), 


Sol« Agents for New York 921 Broadway, 


and Brooklyn. - 151 Fifth Avenue, {NEW YORK. 
PLAYING ORGANS. 


Conny, 

OW 


CHURCH ORGANS 
“INAILNVAG SNVOYO YOTUVd 


THONTHE THE 
AN AONE, 
REPRESENTED 
AE STABLISHED” DEALERS. 


TWO ORGANS IN ONE CASH. 
hi al Burni il. 
FILTERS 


If you have a parlor FOR 
lamp, you want an oil 


color, thet cannot be CITY AND COUNTRY, 
— that gives a 
soft, 0c; er light FOR SALE BY 


until entirely con- 
sum 


LEWIS & CONGER 


HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


pared lamp, all com- 
piete as shown by cut. 
NOS. 601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY. 


rite for price of oil 
= full description of 
amp 


BROOKS OIL €0., 


Cleveland, Ohio, 


FURS. 


_| Shoulder Capes, ‘Muffs, 
Collarettes of Sable, Otter, 
Fox, and other fash- 
ionable Skins. 


FUR TRIMMINGS. 
JACKETS AND CLOAKS, 
COACHMAN'S CAPES, GLOVES, 
BEARSKIN RUGS. 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs, 


Lace Trimmed and Initial Lettered H’dk’'s, 
HEMMED & REVERE WORKED DK’FS, 
Antique Lace H’dk’fs, 


LACE NETS AND TULLE 


For Evening Dress. 


RICH LACES FOR BRIDAL DRESS. 


Jeoadovary K 19th bt. 


NEW YORK. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Point Gauze and Duchesse Lace 
Handkerchiefs; Point, Duchesse, 
and Valenciennes Laces, Flounces, 
Barbes, Scarfs, and Bridal Veils. 

Black Thread Lace Barbes, 75 cents 
and upward; Hand-run Spanish 
Scarfs and Fichus; Black Silk Drap- 
ery Nets, 48 inches wide, in Dress 
Patterns of 8 to 10 yards each, $6, 
$7, $8, $10 per pattern. 

Chantilly, Marquise, Hand-run 
Spanish, and Montilla Lace Flouncing, 
42 and 64 inches wide, with trim- 
ming Laces to match. Point de Gene 
Laces in the new Vandyke patterns. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway & 11th St., 
New York. 


KERSEYMERE” 


The 

and hi Ponge workmanship of these garments —— “ 

g m from any yet shown. The 

efforts of brains are here ed 

To intelligent and g pu low 

prices are of no consequence un acco 

es ese Overco are comm 

marked them at attractively mode sndable. "We 


$25 AND 830. 


and simitar in every respe Cust 


There’s Quite a Saving. 


TnOMpSON, 


in overcoats dwindle to thin air. 


(Near the Post-office,) 
New York, 
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R. H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th TO 14th ST., N.Y. 


UR stock for Fall trade is now complete, and represents the productions of most of the enti 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC manufacturers. Many NOVELTIES have been introduced which 
would render a visit to our establishment interesting as well as profitable. 

A new feature is our Oriental Department, in which we display a handsome assortment of Rugs, 
Portieres, Curtains, Table Covers, Doilies, Scarfs, and Tidies of rich design and exquisite work- | 
manship at our popular prices, which means from 25 to 50 per cent. lower than exclusive 
’ dealers in these goods have been accustomed to charge. 


BLACK and COLORED SILKS, SATIN s, and PLUSHES 


AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


We Quote 


Black Faille Francaise, 99c. 
Colored Faille Francaise, 97c. 
Black and Colored Plush, 99c. ) house in the country. 


No such values are 
offered by any other 


Well selected stock of BLAGK and COLORED DRESS GOODS in the NEWEST and MOST FASHIONABLE 
DESIGNS and COLORINGS. 


— 


MILLINERY = 


Both trimmed and untrimmed, including the latest Parisian creations, supplemented by the 


LADIES’, MISSES’ 


no less meritorious productions of our own workrooms. 


AND CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


SANITARY WOOLEN UNDERWEA 


For Men, Women, and Children, 
from the best mills of Germany, 


England, and America. 


At 74c. for 


OUR SHIRTS 


en’s, 56c. for Youths’, and 49c. for Boys’, are made of Utica Nonpareil Muslin in 

es and heavy 2100 Irish linen in the bosoms. The workmanship is equal 

to the finest custom-made shirts. 

- can be found at any other house for less than $1.00 
for Men’s and other sizes in proportion. 


TS AND FLANNELS, 
LINEN GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 


No shirts of equal merit 


Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. A specialty made of Smoking Jackets and House Coats. 
Chenille Turcoman, and all kinds of Lace Curtains, at exceedingly low prices. China, 


sware, Pottery, Tin and Woodenware, and Housefurnishings of every 
escription. Clinical or Fever Thermometers, with Harvard 
. Certificates, $1.11. Same quality as above, without 
certificates, 62c. 


MAIL ORDERS Promptly and Carefully Executed. 


H. 


MACY & CO. 


Y THE ONLY RAW DULY: RAW WOOD —Koope day in any climate. Does 
BOY ] N IN E- not spoil. Is retained by the most irritable stomach. Creates 
new blood faster than any other preparation. Palatable, Nutritious. Is the only nutri- 
ent that will permanently cure nervous prostration and debility. Upon it puny and 
feeble infants and children and their heanid mothers thrive wonderfully. Easily 
in Cholera Infantum and of children. One 
ttle contains strengt 4 Y e have letters of commenda- 
of 1O pounds of meat. -BOY I N IN E- tion from the'following promi- 
aoe pe and have authority to use them to confirm our integrity and the merits of 
A. K. Steele, M.D., 1,801 State St., Chicago, Ill., President of the Chicago 

Metical reg and "yo sen in the College of Physicians and Surgeons. Graeme M. Ham- 
mond, 58 West 45th St., New York City, Professor of Diseases of the Mind and 
Nervous ove N. Y. Post-Graduate School and Hospital, and over 100 others. Send for 
our pamphlet ———- them. Professor A. L. Loomis, of the Medical Department of the 


Ben of New York, says: *‘I prescribe Raw Food BOVININE 
e 


E, and prefér it to any similar preparation.”’ ™ 


TRADE MARK 


SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO “ALL OTHERS. 

Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the hepatic cells of ' ae living fish, not depleted of its 
natural virtues by any process of refining, nor weakened by being made into an emulsion 
with an — pase of water, glycerine, etc., which lat er device makes water 
bring t e price of il. 

Because—In taste and smell it is not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable. 
ts administration is always followed by satisfactory results. 

[t is more easily assimilated than — Oils. 

It is more nutritious than other 

Because—Of its perfect digestibility, perfect ‘limpidity. 

Because—This perfect Oil costs consumers no more tien the poorer ee abounding in the stores. 
Because—It is rea‘ily obtainable—all well-stocked Drug Stores have 

Because—It is unquestionably the purest and best COD-LIVER “OIL IN THE WORLD. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 


aper $44. Everything easy; printed 
rules. send Data stamps for es of presses, type, 


rds, &c., to fac 
SEY Meriden, Conn, 


& sustain life when 
else fails, 4sizes35 cts, up 


Ch e Aap pe it Will aluable tor 
era infant 
ti )G F S anf aif plainta, 
Prin ink ren oradults. It 
news medicine but wil Ibe 
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THE DR. 


Sanitary 
Woolen System Co., 


897 & 829 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 


199 Broadway (W. U. Building), New York. 
866 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Vice-President, 


Note our rade Mark closely. © 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


We beg to call| attention to our Complete 


Assortment of 
THE DR. JAEGER 
SA 


ATORY 


AND EVERY THING ELSE WORN BY MEN, 


WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. 
The genuice Sanetars goods are manufactured un- 


der the supervision 7 Dr. Jaeger, and sold by the 


above-named Company and their authorized agents 


ONLY. 
Send for explanatory, descriptive, and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list free by mail. 


Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


DANATORY 


Note our Trade-Mark closely ! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


CAUTION 
Against Misrepresentations and 
pecious Imitations. 


The extraordinary beauty and excellence of the Dr. 
Jaeger’s Woolen Fabrics, especially of the Underwear, 
have been so promptly recognized that imitations and 
adulterations closely resembling the genuine, have 
been put upon the market. 


The GENUINE DR. JAEGER'S 
SANATORY GOODS 


ARE TO BE FOUND FOR SALE IN New York CITY AT 


827, 829, and 199 BROADWAY 


AND 
136 Chambers Street, only. 
ALSO AT 


866 Fulton St., Brooklyn, ONLY. 


Purchasers are hereby warned that all so-called 
**sanitary’’ goods offered by other houses as ‘‘Jaeger’’ 
underwear, are 


Spurious, though Specious, 


IMITATIONS. 


Send for explanatory, descriptive and illus- 
—— Catalogue and price-list, free by 


ps Made to Order, a Specialty. 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


| 


AS SHOWN BY ITS STATEMENT 


— OF 


ACTUAL RESULTS 


— THE — 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 


Paid to Sept. Ist, 1889, for Death Claims 


to beneficiaries under its Renewable 


$1,292,000.00 
64,967.25 


. Term Policies, the sum of - - 
at a total cost for premiums of - - - 
The ordinary whole life level premiums 
| 204,641.31 

31.75 


Or, in other words, the same premiums, if paid for 


would have been 
Percentage of cost in Provident Savings 


ordinary whole life level premium insurance, would have 
secured to the claimants $410,210 only, instead of 
$1,292,000 which was paid to them by the PROYI- 
DENT SAVINGS. 


COMMENT IS UNNECESSARY. 
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